and its many outstanding associated 
Concerns 



Janda Chemical Pharmaceutical Works. 
Piros Works Ltd. 

MALAO. BO^^BAY. 

Janda Rubber Works. 

Bharat Rubber Works. 

JOGESnWAm, BOMBAY. 
Universal Rubber Works. 

WADI BUNDBR, BOMBAY, 

Prague Food Products. 

BAUDRA, BOMBAY. 


MAMIDIPA€TIDimiIM® (DCDMIPAMA^ IjT®. 

LAnOREl 


BORBAI 


15 Year s" Ahead 

Issued 
b y 

The Public Relations Departmen 
The House of Fazalbhoy. 



hist of AdvertiHvrH 


Alembic Chemical Works Co.. Ltd. 

Anand Brothers 
Armstrong Smith Ltd 
Asian Assurance Co , Ltd. 

Bank of India Ltd 
Bata Shoe Co 
Beharilal Ramcharan 
Bell & Howell Co. 

Bharat Tiles A Marbles Ltd. 
Bhiwaxidiws.Ua &. Co., H.M.D.H 
Bombay Cycle Motor Agency Ltd. 
Bombay Radio Co., Ltd 
Bradbury Mills Ltd 
B R Herman \ Mohatta Ltd 
Cawasji Behramii Co 
Central Bank of India Ltd. 

Chemical, industrial Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories Ltd 
Cooper Engineering Ltd 
Cooper Landing Co 
Currimjee Jeewanjee k Co. 

Dawood Hajee Nasser Co 
Dharamsi Motarji Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Dlgvijay Insurance Co . Ltd. 

Elgin Leather Wares Ltd 
Excelsior Finishing Products Co., Ltd. 
Exchange Bank of India \ Africa Ltd. 
Famous Cme Laboratories 
Fazalbhoy Ltd. 

Gaekwar Mills Ltd 
Garlic Co. 

Godrej Oil & Soap Co 
G.I P Railway 
Habib Bank Ltd. 

Habib Insurance Co , Ltd 
Hind Cycles Ltd 
Hind Pictures 

Hind Tank Manufacturing Co 
Hindustan Construction Co , Ltd 
Hotchand Jawaharmal, Jewellers 
Indian Clock Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Indian Hotels Co., Ltd. 

Indian Hume Pipe Co , Ltd. 


Indian Insurance Companies’ Association 
Indian National Footwear Corp.. Ltd. 
Indian United Mills, Ltd. 

Industrial Oils Manufacturing Co. 

Janda Manufacturing Co. 

3. B. Maneckji Co., Ltd. 

J. K. Industries 

Jullundur Motor Agency 

Kaiser -i-Hind Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Kardar Productions 
Karimjee Trading Co., Ltd. 

Kesar Sugar Works Ltd. 

Lakshmi Ratan Cotton Mills Co., Ltd. 

Lai Mills, Alimedabad 
Mole Richardson Studio Lights 
Morning News 
Nanubhai Jewellers 

Narasu's Group of Industrial Enterprises 
Narottamdas Bhau 
National Theatre Supply Export 
Navsan Cotton Silk Mills Ltd. 

New Era Textile Mills 
Novelties 

Pestonjee P. Pocha X Sons 
Phoenix Mills Ltd. 

Photophone Equipments Ltd. 

Prospect Trading Co. 

Radio Corporation of America 
Rajkamal Kalamandir 
Rane Ltd 

Ruby General Insurance Co , Ltd. 
Shiavax C. Cambata & Co , Ltd. 

Shree Sarada Productions 
Surajmal Lallubhal & Co 
Swastik Oil Mills Ltd. 

Tata Sons Ltd 
Traders’ Bank Ltd. 

Trechart Syndicate 
Twentieth Century-Fox 
Union Life Assurance Co , Ltd. 

Universal Tanneries Ltd. 

W. Vinteen Ltd., London 
Wolverhampton Works Co., Ltd. 












In America’s modem buildings — whetl 
homes, hospitals, factories or studios, insulat 
and light-weight concrete have become a "MUS 

Thermo-Litecrete is 3 limes lighter anc 
times more insulating than brick walls of the sa 
size. It also prevents dampness. For other in] 
merable advantages, send for the free handbo 
It is interesting and instructive. 

i9f 

BHARAT TILES & MARBLE LT 

APOLLO STREET. FORT. BOMBAY 

Tel 26031-52. Tel : " ENTENTE ” Borabey, 












OvBtlooking “THE GATEWAY OF INDIA" 
one? Bombay's Beautiful Harbour. 

-the TAJ MAHAL HOTEL” 

Offers all modern Amenities 
* 

Sp*eiol Cencaiiianad Rttti fot HJiI.'i Arraad rerea* 
Tbara aia 300 Badraonii moillr Sati-Containad 
W1& a Talaphona & Qaetiie ClocV in Evary Room 


ftu - Conditianad Raatauiant Ball Room- Raadin? 
and Wnting Room- Banqueting Hall-Kaibout 
Bax with Cocktail Entartainnent Etoix Evening 


Phone : 35001 ( 10 Lines ) 
Telegrams : *' PALACE " Bombay. 


Wreend 


Music during Lunch & Dinner Dance 

Everj Fzidaf A Saiazdaj. 


First Class Continental Cuisine 


Under ffce same Management whh Every Modern Amenity 
Cocitail Cf Dinner Dance Every Night, 
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THE 

TRADERS’ BANK LIMITED. 

( EUaUished 1933) 

LAHORE. 



CAPITAL: 


AUTHORISED....... Ri. 25,00,000 

ISSUED AND SUBSCRIBED.... .R«. 15,00.000 

PAID - UP R*- 9,50,000 

RESERVES ~..R*. 6.10,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 

Traders* Bank Building, Lahore. 


BRANCHES : 

Agra, Amtitaax (Kamondeori & Majith Mandi), Bombay, Dalbousie, 
Delhi, Gujranwala, Hissai, Janunu, JhelumCCiiy & Saxai AJantgii), 
JuUundur, Karachi, Lahore (Dhatii Bam Road, Gowalmandi, Kiishan 
Nagai and Mall Road), Ludhiana, New Delhi, Peshawar City, 
Rawalpindi City, Rawalpindi Cantt, Sialkot, Srinagar (Kashmir), 


Genera/ Board of Directors 

L. SHIV RAJ: Afanasins Director 

S. B. S, Mohan Singh, cic. L. Pokhar Dass 

Mr. P. C. Chopra, Bar at-Law. L. Harkishan Lai Bhalla. 

Seth Sudarshan, ml a. 

SECRETARY: Mr. RAGHU RAJ 


AGENCIES 

LONDON - CUCUTTA AND ALL OVER INDIA 

EVERY TYPE OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 






RA8HIQA” 

THE MEDICATED OIL FDR 
HEAD & HAIR 





CURES BALDNESS 

AHO 

PROMOTES LUXURIOUS GROWTH OP HAIR. 
ABOVE ALL 

'MSHQA* CLAIMS THAT IT HAS CURED 
LADIES SUFFERING FROM 

HYSTERIA 

2 oz. Rs. 1-12. 4 oz. Rs. 3/- 

BALZEER COMPANY 

E*planad« Bosd, Foita 

BOMBAY 





THE DAILY PAPER THAT EVERYBODY IS 
TALKING ABOUT — AND READING! 

Bdilion on Sundays). 


I£ you aie to catty your sales znessase to 
a class o£ readers that can appreciate the 
value o£ your message, and, who represent 
54^ o£ the population o£ Bengal, then you must 
insist on including MORNING NEWS on your 
media list-your Advertising Agent will also agree. 


MORNING NEWS is the only Muslim momin' 
paper published in English in East India. It is nc 
only extremely popular with Muslims but is als 
read with keen interest by every section o! th 
public. The paper has gained a wide reputatio: 
(or its well'balanced views on subjects contzovei 
sial and topical, 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT ON APPLICATION 


Ediloriat, PubUshing and Adverihement Officer? 

MORNING NEWS 


THE KESAR SUGAR WORKS LTD. 

ri5*?j7 Apollo Strool, Fort, Bombay I. 

Telegrams — Seeds. TelepLoae— 2650& 

Present ■dUviUti, 

Goregaon ( Bombay ) 

Hypo for Photography and Tanning. 
Sulphite of Soda for Cine-Photo 
Textiles Metallurgy Water treatment. 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda for Textiles. 

Testing, Consulting Sl Research 
facilities. 

^Qtwixd T^o^tamme. 

Spirits. Solvents. Photographic &. Fine Chemtels 

Anaesthetics. Preservatives. Heavy Chemicals & Fertilisers 


BAHERKU.P.) 

Sugars 

Confectionary. 




IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
AND 

COMMISSION AGENTS 

EXPORTERS OF: 

Colton Piecegoods. Hosiery. Blankets, arid Sundry Articles 
to East Africa. Ceylon. Iraq and other Countries. 
IMPORTERS OF: 

Cloves. Ivory. Gum. Pepper Arecanuts, Desiccated Coconut 
Cinnamon. Nutmegs. Mace and other Spices and Commo- 
dliies from East Africa. Ceylon and other countries and 
Cotton Piecegcmds. Woolen goods from United Kingdom 
and U. S. H. 

CHIEI SWEATS FOR : 

Messrs. KARIMJEE IIVRNJZZ & CO., LTD., 

EAST AFRICA 

( Estalilished in 182S A. D. ^ 

26300 . INQUIRIES FROM INDIAN MANUFACTURERS OF COHON PIECEGOODS. 

Teiegtsms.. » SALUTE ” BOMBAY BLANKETS, HOSIERY AND SUNDRY ARTICLES SOLICITED 


miilflJEE TRiDINC COHPANVi 

RUHIMToOL* HOUSE, HOmJl STREET, FORT, SOMBAV^ 


VINTEN 

HIGH SPEED CAMERAS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL- AND 
LABORATORY PROBLEMS 

Modem methods of production, need modern equip- 
ment of a specialised nature for solving problems and 
analysing results. 

High Speed Photography provides the solution, and 
with the VINTEN range of high speed cameras, 
reliable and accurate data is assured. 


GENERAL PURPOSE 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 

For all-round work the new VINTEN “K” Camera 
will be found ideal. The model illustrated is spring- 
driven and can be used as a hand-held camera, if 
desired. Besides this type, we are making motor- 
driven, battery or synchronous, “K’s”. 

Speeds for all models are up to 48 pictures per second, 
with capacity for 200 feet film. 

The “K” is ultra light, but extremely robust. 




rite for particitlars of our cameras for Studio, location, neu’srcel, combined picture-soimd, high speed, eu 

Specialists In All Types Of Motion Picture Cameras 


W. VINTEN LTD., 


North Circular Road, 
LONDON, tS.W.2. 


W. VINTEN LTD. 

MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
OF ALL EQUIPMENT 

FOR THE PRODUCTION OF MOTION PICTURES 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS. 
AUTO-PROCESSING PLANTS. 

STUDIO EQUIPMENT. 

CUTTING ROOM 
REQUIREMENTS. 

CONTACT & 

REDUCTION 

PRINTERS. 

RECORDERS 

TRIPODS 

TRUCKS 

ETC. 

ETC. 


VINTEN’S 

ARE ALWAYS PLEASED TO ANSWER PROMPTLY 
ANY ENQUIRIES THEY RECEIVE 


THEIH ADDRESS IS 


NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD 
LONDON. N.W.2. 


'BRIOR MBEHANITE CASTINGS 


Cnitias it eblnincd aeeordiu^ lo 
the tequiremenls of specific service, such as 

ENERAL CASTINGS, HEAT RESISTING 
^STINGS, ABRASION RESISTING CASTING, 
HEMICAL RESISTING CASTING, CHILLED 
ASTINGS, HEAT TREATED CASTINGS. 

EHANITB CASTING PROPERTIES I 


Teniion upto 50,000 lbs. per sc{. Inch. I 

Compression upto 1,60,000 lbs per sq. inch. I 

Brineil 160 MIN. to 600 MAX. 

To sohe your dijfieullits, write to ■ 

HE INDIAN HUME PIPE GO., LTD. , 

H. O. Conilruelion Heust, Ballsrd Estate, BOMBAY [ 
Works : At WadaU (Antop Kill) 

■It T.l 61353 H O T«l. No • 32894 I 



PERMANENT 

HUMEOGEHEO 

PIPES 

(Superior Hume Pipe 

ADVANTAGES 

Lasting qualities — Si 
riot flow — Can be re-i 
clsewbeie alter a longuj 
SubsEantial savins — L 
Industry— Recog ui 
quality all over the Wc 


BEST TESTIMONIALS 

Jio Sants. 2io JacrustsUoa. factories all over loiba 

THE INDIAN HUME PIPE CO., LTI 


CONSTRUCTION HOUSE 
BalUid Estate, Wittet Road, Fort, BOMBBY 
H O Tel No.: 32894 (3 Lu 


'X'hat a mighty little thing Is a GOOD seed. 

It contains the germ which, carefully nurtured, 
gives a crop abounding in bounty and quality. 


TESTED SEEDS which enrich 
and beautify your garden, which give 
you luscious vegetables and gay flowers, 
buy from the house renowned for 6o years 





PraDNJtjp.PoCHVlSONS 



THE OAT WILL PAWN 

...T- ■> .V...*.,, ^ 

, FOR & 

SETTER tlCHTJNC 
AND 

ESSENTIAL DOMESTIC REQUIREMENTS 

/. S. MANECKJI & CO., LTD. 


MEHTA HOUSE, 

APOLLO STREET. BOMBAT. 


ilfanagfng ^^genls : 


Th. Genir*l Enginaaiing Corpoiilion Lid., 

Bini Electric Supply Cempany 

The Malheien Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 

The Kadiad Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 

The Anand Electric SupplyjCo., Ltd. 
JaahuMi Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 

J. B. Maneekit A Co. 


The Lonaeala Ehandalla Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 
‘n\a Paneel Taluka Elictrleal Developnent Co., Ltd, 
The Electrical Undertakings Ltd. 

Jlrvt Electric Supply Co. 

Saxanja Electric Supply Co. 

The Bassain Electric Supply Co., Ltd. 

Anderson Engineering Co., Ltd. 



A NEW WORLD 



t ow, when the war is on the way to a victorious termi- 
nation it is the time to plan for a better and happier 
world. The war has compelled us to sacrifice many of 
our comforts and habits, but the day is fast approaching when 
most of these temporary discomforts will cease to exist. 
During this war, there have been many inventions, and many 
an improvement has been made on machine and material 
which shall further the quality of our future products. 



To-day, we can make a definite promise 
to our customers that our post-war pro- 
ducts will put them in the front line of 
fashion and will ensure better comfort 
and durability. 


I N D I AM 


MOST 


POPULAR 


FOOTWEAR 





IIS. ESPLANADE RD.'(HAKATMA GANDHI RD.) FORT, BOMBAY. 'PHONE 27900. 



d U H I TY 

Exhaustive scientific tests in Alembic 
laboratories, coupled with modern methods 
of manufacture, ensure a uniform standard 
of purity and strength of all Alembic 
products. 

That’s why Aleitd)io Tinctures, Drugs and 
Specific Remedies have established a name 
for quality and reliability among the 
medical profession and the public. 

Vour doctor almost certainly uses 
Alembic products. Why don’t you? 








* * ★ 
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BOMBAY 

Transacting 

FIRE * LIFE * MARINE * MOTOR * ACCIDENT 
AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCES 

CAPITAL 

Authorised ... Rs. 1,00,00,000 

Issued & Subscribed ... Rs. 50,00,000 

Paid-up ... Rs. 25,00,000 

Reserve Fund . . . Rs. 2,50,000 


Oraaches: 

Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, Lahore, Karachi, Ahmedabad 
and Bhawnagar. 






Today** radio—che kind Admiral is produaog for dut^ in (he tropic heat. ..the arctic 
cold . ..of the war's far.flung battlefields— is a stutdy. seositive, bard-wotklng instrument. 

Tb/norro**’* Admiral Radio* wiJJ posses* all rlw beoefia of lodty't experience. Adminl 
Radios will be instruments of fine appearance and superb performance— pranical, economical, 
dependable— and uarthy of a place in the finest homes. 

There'll be Table Radios < Console Radios • Portable Radios • Battery Radios • Radio 
Phonograph Combinations with Automatic Record Changers • Automatic Record Players « 
F.M. and Television Receivers. For Admiral knows your needs, knows your customer's needs, 
and knows how to fulfill them. 





BOMBAY RADIO CO.. LTD. 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA. UADRAS. DBLBT, 
LAHORE. KARACHI. 


If ■•Wsollt t tWi M * 


I* POST-WAR MANUFACTURERS OF RADIOS AND HOME APPUANCES ★ 




Tlie Itoniniice of « Coffoii ItntI 

Nature's bounty and man’s inge- household iabrics, the cotton bud 
nuity have given us many ot the is a faithiul servant in the hands 
iinertbingsoflife. This inanimate of man who can moxild it to 
and most unimaginative object*the his liking. 

collon iui-air.. nan a great The Lakahmitalan Cotton Mills are 
oppoitanitymlasluoningforhim. „eU-egmpped 

self collon malenafa rich fn tea- tenHIamanulacturerianditlstheir 
tuie, and in a wealth of designs, 1 pohcy to apply their experience 
to suit a variety of tastes and and resources to producing new 
fancies. From sarees to shirtings, and better fabrics to meet the 
and bedsheets to several other requirements of one and all. 


talarfcin & Long Ciolh — Dhoties and Sarees — Shfrting 
and Coating— Twiils and Drills— Bandages and 
Linf—Towels and Tapestries Absorbent Cotton 


Corf""' ““'"fe=D 

KALPI ROAD ★ CAWNPORE 


WAR OR PEACE ASIAN MARCHES AHEAD 

and 

ENSURES PERFECT PROTECTION AND SAFEST INVESTMENT. 

for 

YOU and FAMILY. 

Figures that speak of STRENGTH and STABILITY : 

Business In force exceeds Rs. 6 CRORES. 

Life fund exceeds Rs. 1^49,00,000. 

Assets exceed R$. 1 , 71 , 30 , 000 , 

UFE. FIRE. Motor, Workmen’s Compensation. Accident 
& 

other insurances TRANSACTED 

THE HSIAN ASSURANCE CO.. LTD. 

ASIAN BUILDING, BALLARD ESTATE, BOMBAY. 


Scientific management 

OF INDIA’S FUTURE 


New fcches are created by Indian Industry in 
developing minerals^ improving agricultural 
raw matereals and in setting up demands ior 
new sources of power. 

The Indian Manufacturer has a direct interest 
in developing a gradual rise in the buying 
power of the masses of India. Here is his 
main market; here also the source of hiS 
labour. He knows their needs and their capa^ 
cities. He wilt therefore control his distribution 
of payments for raw material, wages and goods 
In such a way as to cause a steady alUround 
rise in the standard of living. 

The J. fC. fiufirstries arc constantly at uwk in 
the practical application of these principfej and 
hope to build up India's future on a sveil planned 
^ ■— 1 scientific scheme that tvotdd ensure 
increased production of consumer 
goods and equitable distribution on 
the one hand and a rise in the 
standard of living of the masses 
f oJ increase their purchasing 

I poieer, on the other. 


*4 if. itfOt/smiBf 

IHDIA’S RECONSTRUCTION BY PRODUCTION IN, INDIA 


JC. S3. 



FOR: 

TEXTILE, COTTON, SILK, WOOLLEN C- JUTE MILLS, 
PAPER MILLS, 

TANNERIES, 

VARNISH 6- PAINT FACTORIES, 

SUGAR MILLS, 

MATCH FACTORIES, 

RUBBER, PLASTIC PLYWOOD FACTORIES, 

Etr Etc. 


Contact 

THE EXCELSIOR FINISHING PRODUCTS CO. LTD., 

21. FORBES STREET. FORT, BOMBAY. 


Phone 33657 


Orinis . EXHPBO. 


COOPER ENGINEERING LIMITED. SATARA ROAD. 
BOMBAY PRESIDENCY (INDIA) 

THE URGEST MANUFACTURERS OF INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
IN INDIA . 

DIESEL ENGINES CAN BE SUPPLIED FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES IN SINGLE AND 
MULTI-CYLINDER TYPES. SIZES FROM 8 B, H. P. lo 256 B. H. P. 


Thes* Enginas lollow tha iatask Diasel Eftstne practice lAasign and »ra oT tha Tour skreVe type. Simple, reliable, 

Strong and Robust design, easy to instat, Economical in Service and skilled attention is unnecessary. 

We atso mintifacture Machine Tools comprising:—' 

SHAPIN© MACHINES, CAPSTAN LATHES, 

SLIDIN9 SURFACING AND SCREW CUT- 
TING UTMSS AND DRILLING MACHINES 
UPTO. CAPACITY. 

Machine Tools can be supplied for Belt or Bledrie drives. 

Cooper Power Looms, Dobbies, Drop Boxes etc. and Agricultural Implements and Machinery are wall known 

throughout India. 

We are also Sole Licensees Tor India, Burma and Ceylon for manufacture of ^'MEEHANITE'* High Duty Irons. 

Castings can be supplied for various duties: 

GENERAL ENGINEERING CASTINGS, 

WEAR RESISTING CASTINGS, 

HEAT RESISTING CASTINGS, 

CORROSION RESISTING CASTINGS. 

Full details wiff be supplied on receipt of enguiVy; 

The following Firms have been issued licenses for manufacture of Meehanite Metal; — 

M's. INDIAN HUME PIPE CO., LTD,, Wodala, Bombay. 

M/s. JESSOP CO., LTD., 93, Give Street, Calcutta. 

M/s. JAY EN6INEERIN© WORKS, LTD., Calcutta. 

M/s. BINNY CO., (MADRAS) LTD., Madras. 



The India ol today is witnessing revolu- 
tionary changes in the spheres of com- 
merce and industry. To take her place 
among the (industrially) advanced 
countries of the world, she has to plan 
carefully for the years ahead. 

In any scheme or plan of trade and indus- 
trial development, the indigenous banks 
of India have an important part to play. 

If you are now busy planning for the 
future, it will pay you to investigate the 
banking services and facilities Habib Bank 
offers to its clients. 

MB/B BAffK 6 FFEJfS PFRSOffM SFm/CF TO FU tTS Gl/FMTS 

HABIB BANK LTD. 


To help the development of India s trade 
and industry is one of the chief aims of 
this bank. 


CAPITAL 

Authorised . . . Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Issued & Subscribed. . . Rs. 1,00,00,000 

Paid-up . . . Rs. 50,00,000 

Reserve Fund ... Rs. 3,00,000 



15 Years Ahea 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR 

H. D. SETHNA a 


PUBLISHERS 

THE BOMBAY .RADIO PRESS 

(Division OP PAZADBHOY WD ) 

BOMBAY, INDIA. 



DIBECrOR 

Y. A. FAZALBHOY, one of the Heads of the Fazalbboy group of 
Companies, prominent in the Radio and Cinema trade, has taken a 
leading part in business and industrial aclMty in general in the countrj, 
and in particular in selling up various organisations connected willi llie 
Film Industry. Member of the Briti>}i Film Institute, Britisli Kincimi- 
tograph Society and the Society of Motion Picture Engineers, he has 
been keenly interested in promoting Adult Education and in Visual 
Education through the Film. 

The House of Fazalbhoy in recent years ha- plajed an important role 
in actuating Indian buxinesR. It has planned and established zonal 
Trading Companies ihroughoul India, aud through them linked leading 
Imlian and foreign interests. It has also set on fool a new Company, 
“ Development Engineering Associates (India) *’ working in co-opcralipii 
with prominent Planning and Research Engineers abroad, thereby starting 
a large planning movement in the field of engineering in the coiintrx. 

EXECUTIVE EDITOR : 

H. D. SETHNA, m.i., is mi charge of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Tile House of Fazalbhoy. Till recently, he was Profes«or of 
Logic and Philosophy, Wadia College, Poona. He contributed consi- 
derably to the progress of this institution from its very early da)». In 
1931 he founded the “Orient ”, a quarterly journal of the Indian literar) 
Renaissance, of which he was also the editor and which, within a shoit 
time, won an important place in Indian magazine journalism. In 1937 
he was at the Cambridge University for research and worked there tinder 
Dr. A. C. Ewing. His academic work of over ten years developed n 
critical approach to Western ideas and theories in the light of Intlian 
ihinldag and its tdeab. 

He is the author of “Indian Horizons” (Padina Publishers), “Strug- 
gling Heights” (Karnatak Publishing House) and is the co-editor, with 
Prof. A- S. Wadia, of “ Eilerary InlerJudes” (Oxford University Press). 
A constructive vision, idealistic jet turned towards a concrete reali- 
sation of values, characterises his writings which reflect his close stud) 
and experience of the cultural and political movements in the countrj 
for the fast two decades. 

SECRETARY, EDITORIAL BOARD: 

G, M. MARATHE, «. com., f. r.c. s.. ( Loud. ), sometime Pro- 
fessor, S. P, College, Poona, and Klialsa College, Bombay, is at present 
Professor of Economics, WiUon College, Bombay. From 1934 to 1942 he 
championeil the cause of Junior Grade Business Education and had an 
important share in the growth of the S. P, M. Institute of Commerce, 
Poona. He has to his credit considerable journalistic work, dealiii" 
in a refresbing manner with various subjects. Geography, Banking, 
Economics, etc. 



^ccCicaicd 

A? 

'Efa^aCSAo^ 

ONE OF THE LEADING PIONEERS IN THE INDIAN 
WORLD OF BUSINESS, -SPECIALLY IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE RADIO AND FILM INDUSTRY 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 

HIS EXTENSIVE COMMERCIAL EXPERIENCE, HIS 
SPIRIT OF BOLD ENTERPRISE, HIS ENLIGHTENED 
OUTLOOK AND HIS HIGH BUSINESS INTEGRITY 
HAVE BEEN THE SOURCE OF INSPIRAIION IN THE 
EXPANSION OF THE HOUSE OF FAZALBHOY 
WHICH HAS RENDERED POSSIBLE THE PUBLI- 
CATION OF "15 YEARS AHEAD." 



FIRST. PUBLISHED IN INDIA., 
JANUARY 1946 


COPYRIGHT 
OF ALL 

CONTRIBUTION RESERVED 


SALES AND DISTRIBUTION OFFICES 


London 


New York 

c/o Tezer Komsley & Millbourn Lid. The House of Fazalbhoy. 

81 Fenchureh Street. 502 8 R.C.fi,. Building. 

London, E. C. 3. 30 Rootefeller Plaza. 

New Yo 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

New DeUd 

' 15 Years Ahead '* Ofhoe, 

Regal Building, 

Apollo Bunder. 

94 Russa Road. 

72 Queensway. 

Karachi 

Madras 

Lahore 

Hear Denso Hall. 

Bunder Road. 

1/16 Mount Road 

The Mall. 
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PREFACE 


E were in the midst of the war days but 
it was evident to all that the tide of events 
was slowly but surely turning In favour 
of tlie Allies. The army of Uie enemy 
was facing retreat on all fronts and although the 
fulfilment of victory would take time we could 
see It on the horizon. Nevertheless, It would be a 
aard-won victory. After long trials and suffering, 
men had again begun to think of peace. It was at 
mch a time that “15 Years Aliead" was first thought 
)f during a conversation between Mr, H. D, Sethna, 
low the Executive Editor, and myself, centring round 
the urgent questions of what we should be doing for 
3ur people in the coming post-war years. In the 
moments of crisis It was the common man, the 
masses, who had really fought and saved the world for 
lemocracy. In India also, the common people had 
jontributed their might and shouldered their own 
share of distressing hardships in the dark war years. 
W these sacrifices were made with the realization 
that the war would bring in a better world. It was 
latural to ask, wiiat sort of a better world? For, ff 
;he common people bore the brunt of the struggle, 
iurely all our efforts should be made, above all. to 
five them an opportunity to think for themselves 
ind to make their own lot far better than before. 

In an Inspired moment President Roosevelt had 
jxpressed the highest aspirations of humanity In the 
famous declaration of the Four Freedoms. It was 
aecause the masses were not free from want and 
ibject fears which oppressed them and were not 
free to think for themselves that Europe could breed 
the lust of war and Its mad fury. Even with victory 
n our hands, we would reap the benefits only if wc 
:ould relieve the common man from oppression and 
want and give him the simple elements of the Four 
freedoms. It was difficult to say that we had made 
any preparations to bring them Into force. The 
achievements of victory might bring more wealth to 
one country or another but that would not help the 
'dumb millions”, unless we had worked out ways and 
neans by which we could direct it to the betterment 
jf their lot Looking at Europe we found that although 
nations had made heroic sacrifices, tliere had been 
ittle change of heart and outlook. The masses were 
jtill clamouring for better living and security. In 
[ndla, so backward and undeveloped, conditions were 
jtill worse. I had been deeply impressed by the strlk- 
ng and dismal contrasts in the streets of my own town. 
What was prevalent In Europe was acute here. Going 
through the streets of our city would make It evident 
to any one, for here as one passed, one could see 
ttundreds of poor people living their life on the pave- 


ments and none being aware how they lived and what 
they did; and on the otlier hand, the rich provided 
as It were by a favourable destiny with all they 
wanted. Poverty In India was Incomparable, redu- 
cing people even below the bare subsistence level. 
India had contributed considerably to winning 
the war but as things stood, so long as men were 
left In poverty and consequently in abysmal ignor- 
ance, there was no hope for a brighter day. 

It was this appalling situation which we were- 
forced to discuss In face of the prospects of peace. 
We could meet this situation only by thinking out 
first the essentials of a constmctlve and a deep- 
vlsloned planning. Whatever business experience I 
had, r was eager to use to advantage for setting up 
such a project of thinking. As a creative writer, Mr. 
Sethna would bring to bear on the work both his 
knowledge of Indian problems and his Imaginative 
ability In the preparation and writing of books. 
Further, as one who had shared the fervour of the 
patii&Uc Bioremsnt tor the commos. people, he wouM 
utilise his experience and Inspire the urgent necessity 
of carrying out the task. The Indian youth were a 
large part of the patriotic movement. As a professor 
In the Bombay University, he was iri close touch with 
them. Our youth with their bold aspirations would 
form the vanguard of the future. It Is they who 
must prepare to think for themselves and frame 
solutions of the difficulties that will attend the post- 
war period. Mr. Sethna’s qualifications, my zeal for 
organization and the Idealism which we both had in 
common — these at once brought to life the Idea of 
an effort which would make the youth and the 
people weigh the present abject conditions In our 
country and arrive at major decisions by pondering 
over the several difficulties and problems of planning 
a better world. Such an effort was the qiUck fram- 
ing of the preliminaries of “15 Years Ahead” — think- 
ing forward mto the future and discussing its urgent 
fundatiientaJ issues In all their deep complexity and 
their tar-reaching Influence in the pattern of 
national life. 

As a businessman, I had found that the greatest 
of difficulties became very simple when one tried to 
plan a solution. Planning makes one go into funda- 
menttds and into details and once you know the 
small details you immediately have adequate know- 
ledge to begip and execute the work in hand. It is 
Indeed a trite saying that "if yau take care of the 
pennies, the pounds will take care of themselves,” 
but without such a procedure you cannot carry out 
any difficult venture. In a vast work like planning 
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the future of our country, vre must first have an 
idea about the details, the small pennies, and when 
• we have these, the larger composite picture would 
soon grow before our mind in course of time, we 
could make a beginning only by studying the 
details of every phase of national activity. We 
began to question men to Join us in our exploration 
of facts and ideas. Soon we found that w’e were 
gathering response and "15 Years Ahead" grew* Into 
shape as the answer to these questionings. It has 
taken us considerable time and labour to build up 
the book but it had to be done. We had national 
opinion behind us. Before even the Government took 
steps, it vras Jawaharlal Nehru who, as Chairman of 
the National Planning Committee appointed by the 
Congress, drew up, for the first time, a planning pro- 
gramme for the country. 


there may not be for a time a fostering of violence by 
arms But tliis very peace can be utilised to 
breed selfish interests and class slavery which 
are the main causes of war. Trade and commerce 
may flourish and fatten on the blood and toil 
of people and rouse discontent and hatred of man 
for man. We can serve peace only if we can remove 
these root-evils. The real logical step, the true re- 
orientation would be a genuine planning on altogether 
new lines, — an attempt at providing such conditions 
as would leave as little room as possible for discon- 
tent and inequality. These conditions can be 
created if we can offer full employment to the 
peoples of the world. How can we attempt it unless 
we have immense resources in hand? In this great 
task of the future, countries with large resources 
will, therefore, play an Important role. It is thus 
that in the balance of events India \vith Its vast 


Planning Is not a mere phase, it is the next logical 
step in the history of events In this war we had wit- 
nessed the most unexpected take place, — the victori- 
ous air-battle of Britain when Britain was unprepared 
— the friendship of England and Russia, countries with 
conflicting Ideologies — the use of the strangest air- 
craft, the pilotless planes — and finally the culmi- 
nation of the most unexpected, the Atom Bomb, a 
war weapon becoming an Instrument for changing 
the very destiny of mankind. The consequences that 
will follow the use of it are Incalculable but 
there is no doubt that it opens up a new era 
In history. Research has grown apace in the 
world, and although the production of the Atom 
Bomb Is at present a secret In the hands of a few 
nations, there have been started research centres on 
its structure and activity in every country. It Is 
possible to imagine that within a short term of time 
the making of the Atom Bomb would be discovered 
by many countries other than England and America. 
Under these circumstances, in future, the employ- 
ment of this new weapon will revolutionize the 
world’s outlook towards violence and armaments. 
In comparison with its power, the present vast-scale 
armaments appear futile, the army and navy seem 
poor efforts. There may come a time when other 
Instruments of war may lose their significant 
role, the manufacture of armaments and the 
organization of the army and navy may fast 
decline. Further, the use of the Atom Bomb brings 
terrific destruction on an unimaginable scale so 
that if several nations take to It, violence, even 
within a very brief period, might lead to utter anni- 
hilation of the human race. The practice of war 
will thus become suicidal. Such an amazing pros- 
pect of utter annihilation by the new mighty force 
compels a reorientation in life, — a turning away 
from violence to a development of the arts of peace. 
It is evident that these consequences will take time 
to be understood and developt^ but they are bound 
to come, forcing men to occupations of harnessing 
power which will help humanity rather than destroy 
it. 

But the fear of the Atom Bomb and its devasta- 
tion Is only a negative preventive of war. It does not 
signify a radical transformation. It is true that 


material and man-power bids fair to become a great 
force in the world. Now as never before in any moment 
of history, India stands out in the most favourable 
position. There are, however, immense obstacles 
in the way, — the domination of the British Govern- 
ment and the undeveloped character of our Industrie.? 
and our people. But m view of the logic of events in 
the world we are certain that we would make a bold 
mark if we could plan every phase and aspect of the 
nation’s activity and speed up the country’s progress, 
"15 Years Ahead" has been prepared as one of 
the attempts to answer this demand. But It does 
not make the pretentious claim of being In Itself a 
complete answer. It Is a recognition of the logic of 
events and makes a beginning In providing the neces- 
sary information and opinion to pave the way for the 
actual planning. There have been so many plans 
offered, and to talk of planning has become the fashion 
among intelligent people. Some of them respond to an 
emotional appeal,— political slogans and high-flown 
promises. The two major types of planning that have 
gripped the public mind are political and Industrial. 
Both of these suffer from severe defects, the one from 
narrow party Ideologies, the other from the evils of 
vested Interests. Public-spirited citizens have already 
Issued warnings against them, for, the disastrous 
consequences of such planning have been crystal-clear 
In Europe. The dangers of Imposing a cut and dried 
scheme of things on a vast mass of humanity 
like India are apparent, and so, though we must catch 
time by the forelock and shoulder the responsibility 
of the planning period. It is necessary to think out 
difficulties and problems first, rather than rush to 
present a too easy project of planning. Planning 
future India Is a Herculean long-term task. We make 
no pretence even to give an Idea of what shape 
planning must and will take in our country. In 
this book we only want to present a study of the 
different factors which will go to influence certain 
directions in which planning will take place. Ours, 
we accept, is humble task and we shall have 
succeeded if we can make a beginning In helping 
the Indian people to think for themselves in the 
age of planning. 

- 0 . 



INTRODUCTION 


T he preparation of “15 Years Aliead” Is a story 
of deep convictions, of the shaping of the idea 
and the outlook behind Its writing, and of the 
milieu in which It arose and quickened. Books, 
whether they are fasiiloned by one mind or composed 
out of the thought of many people, are like the tissues 
of a living personality: they emerge out of vital 
factors Intertwined with and Influencing one another 
It is such factors that give significance to a book. We 
have taken long to gather and sift the material of 
"15 Years Ahead", but this arduous extended process 
is only the outer shell of all that has Inspired the 
making of it, — our principles on the one hand and 
an active environment on tlie other. 

"15 Years Ahead," like any other effective present- 
day writing in India, is bom out of reflection on the 
dark hours of the War and Its great motives to save 
democracy and the liberty of man; and in our ovm 
country, on the bitter struggle for freedom during 
the last half century. Reflecting on them, we 
are forced to the convlctioa that It Is necessary to 
be mentally eqiUpped In order to deal with the con- 
fused mass of facts and purposes In the world and 
all around us. We may best begin, here and now*. 
by considering the problems and difficulties of our 
own complex future. We must be at conference with 
ourselves to settle some of the far-reaching Issues 
that govern our welfare and determine our prepress. 

Such a conference, a compact gathering of oiga- 
nlsed discussion, is "15 Years Ahead”. The urgent 
call for mental preparedness Is a compelling moral 
pressure behind Its pages. It has something 
even of a moral Inspiration when It Is felt as an 
Instrument for meeting and, if need be, changing 
the wide circle of Influences which the war has set 
up. The uprooting of humanity, the blasting of 
high Ideals and the tyranny of arms make up the 
exciting pages of recent history. As we turn to the 
writings in "15 Years Ahead”, we enter altogether 
a contrasting field, — a province of quiet con- 
structive thinking. As we dwell on the contrast, 
we at once feel a new deep conviction rise to the sur- 
face. It is the belief that If we are to win and main- 
tain peace, we should think out the planning of a 
strong and far-sighted structure of life for the whole 
country. Admittedly, the peace we want In India 
must be such as would give real freedom. Our 
countrymen may have still to fight for It. To raise 
themselves to their full stature for the struggle, they 
must by a vigorous utilisation of their resources and 


genius, build a powerful nation. Further, even if they 
obtain tile liberation they long for, tomorrow or in 
the near future, they must, through planning, pro- 
vide such conditions as would make It last. And 
finally, if there Is to be a sustained peace, it has, In 
every phase of It, to hold sacred the dignity of man 
and his labour. 

These convictions give us the attitude with which 
the book is prepared. But the subject Itself, the 
planning of future India, Is as important as that 
atUtude. The subject is placed against an actual 
background — the Indian milieu — the amazing 
awakening of India to national Ideals and a revival 
of her powers and potentialities. It also consists of 
her absorption of the recent influence on her of 
Western industrialisation and scientific development. 
The elements of this background and their contri- 
bution to India’s progress. — an attempt to weigh 
these in the balance Is here necessary to see the 
place of planning in the historical course of events. 
Such a perspective at once puts us in the very stream 
of ideas about ways and means of reconstructing 
the nation’s economy and life. These reflections 
have gone to frame the essential purpose of the book. 
We cannot, however, easily discern its meaning. It 
Is one thing to call a conference of expert thinking, 
— q\iite another to clarify Its outlook and method. 
We have to define, and If need be, justify them, for 
It is by its outlook and method that “15 Years Ahead" 
will have an Important voice In the future. 


I 

THE FOTURE OF INDIA 

The problem of planning for India is a part of 
the larger problem of the resurgence of the Indian 
spirit long before and even during the dark years of 
the War, — the Renaissance that has been growing in 
this country for half a century. The historic 
Renaissance In Europe was Indeed a momentous 
thing and is the fountain-head of the Western revo- 
lutionary forces. It is true that the Indian resur- 
gence is Uie result of the impact on us of these 
forces and is thus connected with them. But in mean- 
it is different from the Renascent European 
Movement. It is, however, not a mere renewed study 
of the old Sanskrit texts and their influence on the 
people. It is really a re-birth, an awakening of 
the Indian consciousness and spirit in a new vital form 
actuated by a living contact with the West. It Is a 
bold leap forward, comprising all the economic. 
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scieBtlflc and cultural forces of progress, in its true 
sense. Such a vast re-bIrth cannot be quickly achieved, 
it is not the complete result of any one Influence or 
another but a continually growing process. In 
order to push It forward in this pregnant hour In 
the wake of victory which is India’s also as much as 
of any other country, we must understand Its full 
meaning. 

Two things are necessary to understand it First, 
a correct self -view, a true vision of what India stands 
for and what she has meant to herself. Then, a 
balanced perspective of the assimilation of the 
powerful modern forces a mechanised civilisation 
hag let loose upon us. We look upon the Indian 
heritage as old and decrepit and so obviously 
consider the Renaissance only in terms of the mere 
present. That is because we have not clearly grasped 
what the heritage has meant to us, and further 
because we do not know how a Renaissance grows. 
It is true that so much of the past is outworn, but 
that IS just the dead past The real Indian heriti^e 
Is still in us. In our veins, it lives because it has never 
been dead. Over five millennia — almost an incredi- 
ble age — its living continuity has persisted. 
Westerners think of our heritage only as ancient 
temples and tomes. These are a part, an extremely 
glowing and interesting one. But the heritage is 
much more than these, a composite Influence pene- 
trating profoundly into the very structure of our 
life and habits. Our institutions even today express 
it and are a testament of its permanence. It Is this 
permanence of the Indian spirit, the survival of 
which over a vast span of ages is present in all that 
we work and live for and love, that makes the 
Renaissance possible and understandable. For the 
Renaissance, a re-birth, Is only possible if there Is 
something significantly permanent In the Indian 
process. ’ 

The Renaissance has not been a sudden and 
isolated result, one single achievement, but a pro- 
gressing and vitalising experience. These first 
fifty years of its growth, though thrilling and 
momentous In their own way, are but a prelude to it. 
They are of gigantic proportion to iis, for they com- 
prise the very life of our generation. Nevertheless, 
they constitute a negative period, as compared to 
the constructive future of which we have only a re- 
mote glimpse The two World Wars within which 
our generation has been caught have been of the 
greatest importance to us, for the very impact of such 
two cataclysmic changes has acted as a powerful 
leaven to lift our people from the morass of inaction. 
The Renaissance may, so far, be divided into two 
periods, the first starting even before thejast war, 
from 1906 onwards during the days of the Bengal 
Partition upto roughly 1927; the second, from 1927, 
the zenith of the Gandhian Movement and the 
rapid strides of nationalism upto 1944. In the first 
twenty years, the Indian energy was given to the 
immediate task of freeing the mind from a sense of 
servile imitation of the West, of fighting the 
denationalisation of the best of Indian blood. In the 
second period, Indian nationalism came into its own 
and made itself recognised by England, so much so 


that during the War this recognition was openly ex- 
pressed in the Cripps offer to India. To make the 
periods striking, they are put In political terms, but 
the Renaissance, as we all see around us, is much 
more than politics, for artists and poets, economists 
and scientific thinkers, saints and yogis, all col- 
laborated to reawaken the Indian spirit. 

We are at the close of the longest and fiercest war 
of this century. Together with the sacrifice of her 
brave men, India provided war equipment and 
material to the Allies In such a manner as to become 
their leading arsenal. With these amazing powers of 
production In hand, the third period begins now— 
the scientific harnessing of the vast capacity of 
India’s mind and man-power, and of her mechanical, 
engineering and Industrial potentialities. It Is the 
most revolutionary and constructive phase. For the 
first time, India is facing the problem of a new world — 
the problem of planning the immensely different 
future that Is to come to us. Shall it and should it 
lead to the same kind of consequences as have be- 
fallen the western world’ To decide this question we 
have to Interpret clearly the significance of this new 
phase for India The scientific spirit which was 
growing for the last ten years now assumes a vast 
proportion and is fast spreading from one end 
of the land to the other. The recent War has made 
It a mighty force, driving Into us an awareness of the 
inadvisability and danger of leaving it scattered and 
utterly rebellious. Planning must therefore constitute 
the new important step forward and withal a gigantic 
step. How are we to plan this new period? 

First of all, we must see that the rise and growth 
of the scientific spirit Is itself a phase of the progress- 
ing Renaissance — a further testing and unfold- 
ment of its powers. It Is true that, so far, the 
Renascent movement has been literary, religious 
and political. But a true self-view will soon reveal 
that the Indian heritage is much more comprehen- 
sive than such a movement. It includes within 
itself accurate scientific experience and use of 
rationalised methods In diverse branches of activity. 
Such wcperience and method are written boldly 
in the story of India’s past, in the development 
of such sciences as Astronomy, Physics and Engi- 
neering in the long march of civilisation in our 
country. Historical records tell us of planned towns, 
of en^neerlng projects, of a balanced and sound 
economy. We could not have had these without a de- 
veloped scientific mind and outlook. Industrlalisaton 
and mechanisation, as we find them today, were not 
there In ancient India; but they are no other than the 
development and application of the scientific spirit 
and method. And a race which has had an experience 
of scientific experiment and Instruments will not find 
It difficult to adapt itself to these new processes and 
m time master them. 

The question naturally arises: will a mechanistic 
civilisation shape and plan the India of the future? 
We cannot wholly and directly answer in one way or 
the other. As industrialisation has already begun, 
and as the scientific experience behind it is not utterly 
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alien to the Indian conscioxisness, the mechanistic 
civilisation 'will surely grow. It not only will, but 
ought to grow. India has clung for centuries to an 
old outworn economy. It has been the cause of an In- 
compamble unproductlvlty of land. Vast tracts In 
the country lie fallow, and so a large part of the people 
are unemployed, exceeding the total number of the 
unemployed In the world ! Our mind revolts against 
tills abject state. — our resources lj*ing like a stag- 
nant pool and the masses sunk In utter dark Inaction 
and despair: 

rijx untitn, anJ He limp leases 
WaiUJ jiir fain, uMe the black elduit 
Gathered fat distant, pter Uimas>anl, 
the y-mgle creuehed, himped in tile>‘ee.“* 

Inasmuch as we shall revive the progressive powers 
latent in the race, we shall reject the dead quiescent 
temper and life, bound hand and foot to an old and 
moribund agriculture. Tlic only Instrument by which 
we can transform the whole scene Is a long and per- 
sistent drive of industrialism. It is tlie largest hope 
to the planner for raising the standard of living. As 
we look all round us, at England, at U.S.A.. at Russia, 
and at countries nearer East^ we have convincing 
testimony to justify this hope. And we do not need 
any statistics to see that the race which can manu- 
facture the most and the best Is the one that has 
come to the lop. For backward countries like India, 
Industrialism will not only bring employment to 
the people but also put them on the way of attaining 
on economic equality among nations of the world. 
It is Indeed heartening to find that many planners 
In India have understood Its multifarious benefits 
and have already laid the strongest emphasis on it. 
charging both the Government and the Indian 
leaders with the "sacred duty" of carrying It out 

There is no wonder that this should be so. For, 
as Sir M. Vlsvesvaraya, the eminent economist and 
practical thinker, has often pointed out, the Govern- 
ment has all along discouraged and obstructed It and 
our leaders on the other hand have found themselves 
helpless before the obstacles the Government has put 
In the wray. Even now it has not dravm up a suffici- 
ently efficient policy In proportionate response to the 
demands of the country. Industrialisation Is Indeed a 
complex phenomenon, rendered all the more complex 
by the specific needs and occupations of our people. 
In drav/ing men into the vortices of a pressing col- 
lective activity, It brings about Immense changes, 
and chums, so to say, their very lives. To meet these 
changes and make them yield sufficient advantages 
to those who sweat and toil, an able and efficient ad- 
mlrJstration Is necessary. Without It, In this country 
where three-fourths of the masses are Illiterate and 
have no voice, the future of Industrialism would be 
dark and gloomy, more than anywhere else. Further, 
the predominant rural occupation of our people calls 
for a certain adjustment of it to agriculture and a 
balance between the two. To carry out this adjust- 
ment in a proper manner, we shall have to set afoot 
a revolution In agricultural methods, — the use of 
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mechanisation on a large scale. Industrialisation, 
together with mechanisation of agriculture, will re- 
cast the entire economic structure, galvanise the life 
of the peasantry and the urban people and lead to a 
modernised and balanced economy. 

A proper planning of mechanistic progress will 
bring with it a regular series of new forces. Instilling 
a sense of mastery into the Indian consciousness. We 
find it prevailing to an extreme degree In the West. 
In the manufacture of great ships riding the ocean, 
in tile making of gigantic plants of machinery, w’e 
witness a fostering of Immense energy. If India has 
been down-trodden, she needs as an urgent correc- 
tive the opening of her mind to these powers-. More 
than any other nation she resembles Russia of the 
early days, hemmed In on all sides by obstacles and 
difficulties. If Russia could fight mountainous odds 
and plan, so must India at the present day. But while 
we must help the planning of mechanistic develop- 
ment and make It work to the widest extent, we have 
to take note of the warning from the West. The age 
of such development has been the period of the two 
World Wars that have ravaged mankind. There 
have also been 'widespread oppressions and com- 
mercial exploitation. No planner In India would like 
to repeat the mistakes of the West, Even the West 
Is stirred and alarmed by them and men like Beveridge 
and Bertrand Russell are raising their voice for 
instruments of sclf-correctlon. It is the way we plan 
the new industrial and mechanistic growth, the 
directive, that matters. Given the wrong directive, 
It is difficult, even Impossible to retrace our steps' 
When wc plan, we shall have to see that we are 
planning not for death but for life, with all the aid 
of civilising forces at our command. 

We should be thus out to shape not merely a 
technological revolution Jn the country. Planning is 
an aspect of the Indian Renaissance, falls within It 
and so we shall have to help fully Ihe rebirth of the 
life of our people, their Ideals and their happiness. 
In the growing’ movement, industrialisation will 
be but one factor. It will have to reckon with 
other equally important elements. One powerful 
element Is the developed spiritual culture of India. 
Had It been merely other-wordly In the extreme 
sense, as Westerners make It out to be, it would have 
been swamped by the Influx of alien forces that 
have poured Into the country. But It has persisted 
throughout history, supervening over the whole pat- 
tern of social and economic life. It has persisted In the 
heyday of material progress, In the building of towns 
and empires. Soldiers like Shlvajl and statesmen 
like Akbar have claimed from it their inspiration in 
their work for humanity and material welfare l Those 
who put the blame on Indian spirituality for the 
backwardness of our country do not know Its force 
and Its history. If soon In the future a techno- 
logical and a mechanistic age is to take shape, it 
should be humanised, even moulded by the Indian 
cultural vision. The technological civilisation in 
this country cannot be therefore merely techno- 
logical. It will have to pass through stages and pro- 
cesses different from those which the mechanistic 
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West and even Japan, passed through. The plan- 
ning of India should be thus on different lines al- 
together — m the direction ■which the Renascent spirit 
chalks out for us. Planning Is Itself an engineering 
concept, and has risen from the resurgence of the 
scientific experience of the race by the pressure of 
mechanistic influences of the West. But in planning 
we have to take both the forces of the racial con- 
sciousness, the scientific and the spiritual, and 
achieve a balance between the two — a balance which 
may m time to come be a pointer to the future of even 
world-civilisation 

II 

THE MAKING OF THE BOOK 

“There is a turn in the Khyber Pass, as It winds 
from All Musjid to Jamrud, where all at once you see 
the mountain wall drop away to its foundation, and 
look out over a tawny plain, stretching inimitably into 
a far-off purple haze. No spot on earth Is more satu- 
rated with the romance of history. For that plain is 
INDIA; and from here or hereabouts has It been 
surveyed by the swarms of on-coming Aryans, by 
Alexander and his Greeks, by Scythian, Tarter and 
Afghan hordes, by Timur, by Babar, by Nadirshah 
and other conquerors without number. ... Is there 
any other region in the world which makes such a 
multiform appeal to the vision, the imagination 
and the intellect’" 

These are the words of a critic brooding on 
India and Its challenging appeal to our minds. “15 
Years Ahead" has been prepared in response to this 
appeal and challenge by those who know our country 
well and who have the authority and responsibility 
of grappling with its many problems. But it Is not 
made only to express this response. It is written 
with a deeper motive of bestirring ourselves about 
such weakness of the country as has left It open to 
"conquerors without number”. The testament of our 
great statesmen and soldiers, thinkers and seers of 
today reveal an unequivocal faith that in the years to 
come It will become unconquerable. But that faith 
can be implemented solely by constructive thinking 
and practical measures that will lift us out of this 
abject weakness. There is no golden road to so diffi- 
cult an achievement. As one surveys these pages 
one finds this truth abundantly clear. There are 
many long rough roads the Indian mind must 
tread — of painstaking analysis of principles and 
facts, invoking the vision to explore In new directons, 
fashioning bold and effective methods of carrying 
out the ideals set forth. In a small measure we have 
m this book made a beginning in this long spade-work 
— a mission which is as much quickening as arduous 
to the Indian mind and will. 

When we think of India’s future after victory, 
we have naturally to consider her growing tendencies 
and movements of today. We weigh her progressing 
purposes and ideals, and peer into their distant ful- 
filment. To that extent, from the dynamics of the 
present we can judge what Is to come. It Is not this 
judgment alone that matters. What is of importance 
Is the way in which we can adequately come to terms 


with the impending future. With that objective 
‘T5 Years Ahead" has been wTitten on the basis 
of a long-range perspective of events and a broad 
grasp of fundamental principles. It is not primarily 
a book of immediate measures, of adjustments, of the 
post-war momentary changes and circumstances, 
though some of these even are suggested. It serves a 
somewhat different and a larger purpose— of dis- 
cussing ways and means of developing the nation's 
resources as a whole. In doing so, it has two im- 
portant reasons in view. Conditions, special to India 
and at variance with those In other countries, demand 
Indubitably this large aim In planning. And under 
such a necessity, even projects of Immediate measures 
cannot be whole-heartedly and successfully carried 
out without setting up a long-range target before 
the country. 

To explain these reasons it is necessary to make 
clear the distinction between planning and recon- 
struction. Reconstruction must Involve planning, but 
its aim, as the very term signifies, Is to rebuild what 
has been destroyed and so It lias meaning only In a 
special narrow context. Planning is something much 
vrtder than reconstruction. The difference between 
them is not merely one of length of time but that 
of content, a difference In the whole point of view. 
To bring out the necessity of tlie deep vlsloni in Indian 
planning, we may compare the conditions in England 
and India at the moment. England is considerably 
ravaged by war both In men and material, and the 
first task will be of restoring the physical well-being 
of the nation, the rebuilding of war-destroyed areas 
and the rehabilitation of men. In India, on the other 
hand, there will be not so much work of physical 
reconstruction, for although we shall have to attend 
to the rehabilitation of our wounded, India cannot 
be said to be war-ravaged. We will not be required 
to do reconstruction In the sense In which England 
will. Further, England is industrialised to a very 
large extent and she has already a fair standard 
of living. There are all the facilities and opportunities 
which industrialisation brings, and there Is no such 
poverty as we find in our country. She has a back- 
ground of fulfilment of industrial objectives which 
India has yet to envisage. Such a fruitful planned 
development can be the foundation of a reconstruc- 
tion of a short term. Unlike England and even other 
countries, India has no foundation of this character. 
To hold mere reconstruction as the all-important 
task would be for us a short-sighted venture. Not 
only would it be short-sighted but it would be glar- 
ingly inadequate, in the absence of an established 
balanced and progressive economy. Mere post-war 
reconstruction would, so to say. hang in the air 
without a rational support for It. 

Even as to the question of the Immediate future 
of the home-returned soldier, no planner could deal 
adequately with it as altogether an independent issue. 
Urgent surely it is, but it can find a proper place and 
answer only if we prepare a vrider scheme of develop- 
ing file whole Indian economy. Once again the 
soldier finds himself m a network -of social and 
economic relations, and nothing except the better- 
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ment of this network can effectively improve his 
future. Will he not look forward to a broader trans- 
formation of the Indian scene? In a war where life 
becomes cheap, the value of the sacrifice lies in 
the great objective he places before his mind. He 
does not want merely peace and rest for himself. He 
cannot be satisfied with measures of temporary 
planning. For a while they would encourage better 
living, but he knows that soon the deep-rooted 
poverty all round him would affect and swamp 
the high interests for which he has made his 
sacrifices. He expects to return to a world without 
misery staring through the eyes of his people — a new 
and enlightened system of things which only a long- 
range planning can produce In India. 

“15 Years Ahead” sets before Itself the neces- 
sary wide vision and outlook in planning. It has 
made this clear In its method of presentation 
and its range of topics. With a grasp of essentials, 
it provides the planner with proper Instruments 
to deal adequately with burning questions of the 
moment. The vision which the book has is as 
much practical as it Is wide. By limiting the 
planning period to 15 years, it has compelled the mind 
to think In practical terms. It covers such a span 
of time as would be sufficient for framing broad 
objectives and setting about the task of carrying 
them out. Besides, the mind is made to have a 
realistic approach to problems. The writers express 
it la their thoughtful and elaborate survey of all that 
they discuss. Many of the statements do not reveal 
any sentiment, they are heavy with thinking and 
statistics. But they have a value all their own. For 
there Is a clarification of principles and a cold calcu- 
lation of facts without which the spirit of planning 
cannot forge ahead. Often enough, the scientific 
analysis Is touched with patriotic fervour and a 
creative play of the imagination. 

But there Is another side of the practical nature 
of the book which requires explanation. We usually 
regard as practical that which Is easy and simple. We 
can use this meaning In the case of simple things. 
Planning for future India is too complex and too 
enormous to admit of simple analysis. As dealing with 
such a subject, the book cannot have that practica- 
lity which we expect from a treatment of ordinary 
themes. On the other hand, it Is essentially practi- 
cal inasmuch as It uses a method true and adequate 
to its subject, — the method of scientific analysis, 
far-reaching in its Influence and Its application. In 
engineering, planning can be expressed in a clear- 
cut outline. But when we turn to the development 
of life and progress of humanity, we soon realise that 
their very nature and their complexity preclude 
such geometrlal formulation. Planning, in the 
deeper sense of being applicable to living issues, 
acquires a difficult meaning. In “15 Years Ahead” 
we cannot, therefore, find easily discernible out- 
lines of planning. It can consist in no more than 
an attempt to estimate the motives of certain forces, 
calculate them when one can and present valuable 
Judgments about the shape of things to come. This 
difficulty of treatment has to be realised by every 


planner, however earnest he may be, as it was ac- 
cepted centuries ago even by the best Greek mind In 
the first memorable thesis on planning, “The Re- 
public.” In accordance with the difficult task, we 
shall discover a different and a profounder practi- 
cality than ordinarily asked for. It lies In showing, 
through critical analysis, general directives for a new 
India that Is yet In the making. 

The magnitude of the task which the ancient 
planner set before himself was not dissimilar to that 
of “15 Years Ahead." Plato wrote his book, with 
eyesores in his eyes, looking at the evils of Greece 
on the one hand and on the other taking a grip 
on the new resurgent elements, full of promise. 
“15 Years Ahead" also shares 'this double outlook. 
It recognises the weakness of the country. At the 
‘same time its vision emerges out of the living 
background of Indian Renaissance and the many- 
sided unfoldment of Its activity, first troubled and 
lialtlng, now a bold stream pushing ahead in every 
direction. It includes within itself such fields of 
inquiry as social welfare, education and culture, which 
are usually left for the literary thinker and the re- 
former rather than the planner' Great comprehen- 
siveness is necessary, because the goal is not plann- 
ing itself, but life, the complete well-being of the 
nation. We shall destroy this concept if we accen- 
tuate one or the other part at the cost of the varied 
richness of the whole. For the neglect of it Is bound 
to bring Its own consequences and ruin the Individual 
aspect emphasised unduly in a mood of prejudice. It 
is thus that the Constitution of the United States of 
America has put before itself three fundamental 
objectives: “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” “15 Years Ahead" has these In view, aim- 
ing at the harnessing of all conditions and powers 
In the country that make for the greater development 
of life. In its comprehensiveness it is unique, provid- 
ing the correct goal for constructive thinking on 
India’s future. 

But its comprehensiveness does not blind it to 
the realisation of the Importance of economic issues 
so urgently pressing on India. On the contrary it 
was out of the brooding on the poverty of our people 
that the idea of the book first arose. Poverty is relative 
to economic circumstances in, each country, and 
understood as such we cannot help speaking of 
‘Tndlan poverty". It means life below even the bare 
subsistence level, something which is galling to the 
mind and heart. No patriot can fail to brood over it. 
When he turns to grapple with the problem, he will 
be staggered by its immensity. He has to deal with 
a phenomenon centuries old, affecting a block of 
humanity as large as a sub-continent. Long before 
the British rule It was present, and throughout that 
rule It has persisted. As we find it today, it is 
the direct result of an abnormal congeries of cir- 
cumstances. As a critic puts it, ‘TJisraell once said 
that there are two nations in Britain; in India there 
are two erasi” There are modem towns, civilised to 
a high degre'e, but side by side with them, there are 
vast spaces of uncultivated land and large masses of 
people in a primitive state. Poverty is rooted in this 
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abnormal and unbalanced economic and social struc- 
ture with its contrasts of two ages across the length 
and breadth of the country. So deeply rooted Is it 
that the Indian mind is apt to regard it as a part of 
an inexorable fatality. It takes poverty for granted 
as if It were a natural defect in limb or body, ordained 
by destiny. 

“15 Years Ahead” is an earnest of the new spirit 
In which to view the problem of our poverty, — 
the spirit of a realistic approach to its complex nature. 
While rejecting the fatalistic standpoint, the book 
recognises the real intricacy of the problem and 
refuses to see it as wholly an economic issue. We 
must face the fact that vdiat Is meant by the term 
“poverty’’ in India is not purely an economic condi- 
tion, but a composite low level of life. It is due as 
much to the ignorance and degradation of the mass 
mind as to the maintenance of unjust economic 
relations. It is true that we require a closer study 
of economic relations and measures of adjusting 
them But we do not require merely such an 
effort. It is necessary to attend as much to the social 
welfare, education and culture of the people as 
to the economy of things For it is only by educating 
the common man and making him fully conscious 
of his rights that we can lift him out of the 
depressing whirl of blind unbalanced forces The 
Indian planner must realise that there Is no sole 
economic cure for poverty “15 Years Ahead" Is 
instinct with this realisation. Although it does not 
splash It across its pages, Its comprehensiveness and 
Its realistic approach boldly argue for It. True, 
here is no fighting formula. Yet here is a fighting 
thesis — the evolution of a true method, the Instru- 
ment of comprehensive planning, which alone can 
attack the menace of “Indian poverty" and remove 
the economic inertia and its devastating con- 
sequences 

Such a complete effective planning can be 
brought about only by a full-fledged national gov- 
ernment. The Indian political situation, however, 
is at present complex in the extreme Although 
there may be a provisional solution of the existing 
deadlock, it may take quite a length of time for a pro- 
per elucidation of its several issues. National gov- 
ernment is a phrase which must have a content, but 
to give it a thoroughly satisfactory content is an 
exceedingly complicated task. For the whole problem 
Is studded with difficulties — questions of the form 
of government, the division of powers of adminis- 
tration, the separate economy and rule of two major 
communities, and the rights and liberties of the 
different strong minorities. The nation is charged 
with the desire for freedom, but political motives 
are hindered by blind party loyalties in conflict with 
one another. We cannot address ourselves to the 
political situation with its innumerable complexities. 
For, the very complexity of present political 
questions, if they are to be considered in thfjr full 
importance, demand an elaborate independent treat- 
ment; if dealt with In our publication, they are 
bound to confuse planning issues and do a service 
neither to planning nor to politics. 


The book does not deal directly with the present 
political cross-currents. Its aim Is to put “planning 
on the map.” But while doing so, It attempts to forge 
an Instrument of powerful Indian opinion on rebuild- 
ing of the country’s economic and social life and In- 
directly pave the way for a solution of its political ills. 
Britain has been feverishly planning to stabilise 
her shaken economy. Experts are busy, formulating 
ways and means of saving Britain from a post-war 
slump, and of providing the British people with a 
lease of luxurious life which would efface their 
bitter memories of death and disaster. Well may 
a nation deserve a reinvogorating peace and recon- 
struction after severe war-trials and sacrifices 
such as Britain underwent In the heroic defence 
of her Island. But so long as she keeps India in tute- 
lage and will not forego imperialistic claims, historj’ 
may repeat Itself. As in the pre-war times, so also in 
the post-war period the changes in her economy 
may affect India adversely to a considerable degree. 
The rapid plans developed in Britain may be so 
utilised that Rules, Regulations and Conventions 
set up by Imperialists In India may leave India help- 
less. Further, as we have already pointed out. the 
political situation is so complex that it will not be 
amenable to an easy solution. If. therefore. Britain 
associates India with the work of developing the post- 
war economy, there Is a growing suspicion that It is to 
make India the s'.^bject of further exploitation. As a 
critic of the Government bluntly put It, “we shall be 
more planned against than planning !” 

It Is true that the War as a ruthless changer of 
peoples is something to be reckoned with even by die- 
hard opinions and motives. Within Britain herself, 
it has broken down conservatism which could not be 
touched lor centuries, and such momentous changes 
have taken place with the full co-operation of the 
people as to leave an old-time Britisher breathless. 
Tliere is thus every reason to believe that Uiese very 
changes will influence the British outlook and oj/inion 
and British relations with India. Besides, India’s 
great contribution to the war both in fighting man- 
power and resources has been acknowledged on all 
hands. This is bound to add to the changing outlook 
of Britain towards India. But, on the other hand, as 
long as certain jingo politicians are in power, they 
may not let Britain give up her Imperialistic claims 
We cannot, therefore, entirely rest content with letting 
the Government do all the planning. We should be 
prepared with our own expert opinion so that we may 
be able to judge what is done by the Government and 
what Is being left to be developed by the nation. In 
this book we have asked experts to give us their say 
independent of the Government and set the pace for 
such preparation. 

We have exercised in this volume a policy of being 
free from any political bias or prejudice vis-a-vis 
any special plan. Considering Mr. Gandhi to be the 
most outstanding man in public life In the India of 
today, we have given a separate place to his prin- 
dples of planning, but only as one point of view 
among others. This will be evident to any one, for 
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side by side with and to an extent counter- 
balancing it. we have other able and Independent 
contributions on the fundamental principles and 
objectives. Freedom from the bias of any parti- 
cular plan was both necessary and of great practical 
Importance. tVhen we survey the several different 
plans, we find that they are fraught with difficulties 
and faults, and that these arise chiefly out of the 
extreme ideology of the party which they espouse or 
of one-sided Interests of a group which they defend. 
In order to utilise the good that is in them. It is 
necessary to reject from our minds the bias of parti 
or group from which they suffer, in addition to 
achieving this freedom, we have on purpose not 
adopted'or evolved any one single scheme. We make 
an open and frank acceptance of the fact that con- 
sidering our stage of national development, weighing 
the situation as It is, both political and economic, and 
the magnitude of the task for plarmers in proportion 
to the vastness of such a sub-continent as India, it 
is not likely that any single rounded plan can be 
adopted wholly by the country at present. 

'*15 Years Ahead” is thus a testament of com- 
plete freedom of opinion. In planning there are 
grave dangers to the ethical rights of humanity, for 
although It may increase the wealUr in the country 
and may even for a time improve the lot of the poor, 
it may do so at the Immense cost of their freedom. 
These dangers arise when the planner does not place 
before himself true objectives. We saw this in 
the narrow and rigid planning of Germany and the 
militarisation of her people for the purpose of carry- 
ing it out. We witnessed the regimentation of the 
mind to think only in terms of the “Master-Race” and 
“Race-Superiority”, so much so that the individual 
could not think for himself. If he wanted to differ, he 
was forced to subjection at the point of the bayonet. 
A ruthless re-organlsation of education to uphold a 
narrow Idea at any cost, even at the price of mental 
liberty, and a “blood and iron” militarisation so as 
to enforce the Idea, — it is such planning which 
“15 Years Ahead” by its emphasis on freedom of 
opinion warns against. Man is free to think, where- 
ever he Is. And it should be the first principle of the 
planner to endow him with this right so that he may 
foster and build a bold and open-eyed societv on its 
foundation. The opportunity to think freely carries 
with it the spirit of co-operation among peoples. In 
not supporting one school of thought or another, 
“15 Years Ahead” initiates also a movement of open 
thinking which may in the end clear the way 
for a reconciliation between opposing views. It 
records a silent revolt against Isolationism of the 
mind, — an Isolationism which falls to recognise the 
effects of present-day changes. For the rapid 
progress In science has annihilated “the sense of 
space” which men held in awe and by which they 
were divided. There is an undreamt-of quick com- 


munication of ideas between one nation and another. 
Planning under subjection to a one-sided point of 
view, shut off from world-trends, Is bound to create 
an artificial tension and ultimately must break 
down. It is therefore but necessary that the Indian 
planner, while devoting himself to constructive work 
for his people, must be in contact with the aspira- 
tions of other countries and develop an international 
outlook. All humanity has a common basic goal, 
— the ideal of freedom and the claim to happiness. 
And the task of building the future is a common task 
among men, wherever they are, even separated by 
vast distances. Through the mutual balance of 
different views, the coming together of men of 
different shades of opinion and of different com- 
munities, “15 Years Ahead” sets up the ideal of co- 
operative thinking, Irrespective of caste or creed. 

To submit a plan according to a single narrow 
one-sided ideology is not a difficult task. For the 
mind does not open a forum for discussion of the 
Issues as they are, without fear or favour. A partisan 
clear-cut planning may elicit for a time our ad- 
miration-. But the jumble of issues it brings forth 
and the disaster it creates in the world will soon 
convince us of the extreme poverty of thinking 
behind it. This Is brought home to us if we realise 
that Planning is a great adventure in new ways of 
thinking and life. It has all the unforeseen dangers of 
an adventure, and it needs all our mental powers and 
wits to envisage the several intricate problems of It 
and clarify our minds about them. Besides thinking, 
it is also a new type of living, the transformation and 
marshalling of individual interests to give rise Co a 
collective mode of life, disciplined and trained to 
perform collective duties. Knowing planning in this 
true light, we must organise all our thinking in 
order to act accurately and justly. It is the impatient 
action wthout a vigorous attempt at thinking which 
has made man so often a failure and made the history 
of his actions so much a farce and a crude staging 
of his half-baked ideas. “There Is no dignity yet in 
hiunan history,” as H. G. Wells sums up, "It would 
be pure comedy if it were not so often tragic, so fre- 
quently dismal. And it Is so largely tragic because 
the creature really is intelligent, can feel finely and 
acutely, express itself poignantly in art, music and 
literature, and impotently knows better!” Pre-emi- 
nently, what we need Is clear thinking before any 
great decisions for action. Planning is a major 
decision to be carried out In this country. While wp 
carry It out and plunge into the course of events 
whose logic itself is a force to be reckoned with, we 
must have a regular assembly of knowledge and in- 
formation. This book provides this assembly; a*" "mce 
quick and living and yet august, with a firm and 
accurate grip on facts and all the talent and vision 
which the Indian mind can bring to It. 

tj, K Seikna 
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T he year 1944 will go into the annals of Iniflan 
political and economic thinWng as the year re- 
plete with “plans”. By way of cnticism or by 
way of parallel effort various individuals and 
bodies issued plans after plans to counteract, defy, 
supplement or support the Bombay Industrialists* 
plan offered to the public early In the year 1944. The 
middle of 1944 thus had shown almost a frenzy for 
plans amongst the thinking public of India. It was 
also easily discernible then that the people in general 
were anxiously and zealously looking to planning as 
a panacea for a great many social and economc ail- 
ments of the country. The work of the National 
Planning Committee was unfortunately left incom- 
plete about the middle of 1942. It was revived after 
the Russians’ success on the military front. Their 
eventual victory in putting down the aggressive forces 
over the continent of Europe had aroused tremendous 
admiration not only for the Russian bravery but also 
for the great economic and social background which 
their plans, one after another, during the last about 
20 years had created for their economic and military 
achievements. Soviet economy had become, there- 
fore, a model for the backward and geographically 
similar countries to follow. Even in Great Britain, 
as early as 1941, the Government and the people had 
taken a start with planning. Various panels were 
formed to set up planning of different aspects of 
national life. In India, the Government was merely 
gauging public opinion on the questions of post-war 
reconstruction. It was in response to the need for 
constructive work In the realm of planning that some 
industry and business magnates, economists, social 
and public leaders had undertaken to offer their res- 
pective views. However, owing to various restrictions 
on printing or other channels of expression there 
obviously remained inarticulate a great many people 
who had devoted their best attention to special pro- 
blems of national planning. It was, therefore, a 
necessity that some collective effort be made to bring 
together their studied and thought-inspiring opinions 
and Judgments. It was at this Juncture that a 
scheme for a volume titled “15 Years Ahead” was 
projected to gather expert and authoritative opinion 
on different aspects of national plaimlng. 

At the initial stage, Mr. Sethna, the Executive 
Editor, In co-operation with Principal D. G. Karve, of 
B. M. College of Commerce, Poona, chalked out the 
scheme of the volume and prepared a“tentative out- 
line" showing seven different sections of our national 
life and embodying the various essential topics that 
could be touched under each section. Later, by 
public announcement and by regular correspondence 


conducted for several weeks from November 1944, we 
were able to contact several people, far and near, 
and convey to them the scheme of our volume. Also 
in view of the diverse sections, it was our desire 
to seek the most authoritative and expert help in the 
organization of each section. Both for organization 
and for the contributions, fees were duly paid, as an- 
nounced in the scheme. Of the seven, the last 
three sections, as the readers will find, have been 
organized under expert help. We need not say that 
we are extremely thankful to all these Organizing 
Editors. However, in spite of our extensive and wide- 
spread effort we were not able to get Organizing 
Editors for the first four sections. Yet, with the 
valuable counsel and advice that we had fortunately 
obtained from several personalities we have organized 
the sections concerned and we hope that the work 
of organization has in no way suffered. 

We are glad to mention that the response to our 
appeal for contributions on different topics and under 
different sections was extremely good and we received 
a fairly large number of conlnbutions from centres 
near and distant and from persons long known for 
their scholastic merits, their extensive studies, 
their thinking and writing on questions of national 
Importance. It was then our ta^ to sift and choose 
contributions which would closely conform to the 
scheme of the volume already announced. While 
it was our desire to arrange accommodation for as 
many of the best contributions as were received by 
us, it was partly under the painful necessity of res- 
trictions on printing and space and partly because 
of principles requiring the contributions to be in tune 
with the perspective of planning under a scheduled 
scheme, that we were required to return some of 
them. All the same we may mention here that we 
have very greatly appreciated the help that was ac- 
corded to us by different persons even though their 
respective contributions could not be given place in 
the volume. 

The next task was to take up the sizing of the 
contributions which were found siUtable under our 
scheme. True though it might be that the contri- 
butions were from authoritative pens, we were yet 
required, in some cases, to size and arrange the reading 
material, either by reduction or by rearrangement, 
both to suit the printing conveniences and to go in 
conformity with the general scheme of the volume. 
We need not say we are exceedingly grateful to all 
the contributors who have given us their valued 
co-operation in supporting the literary side of this 
work. We also owe our apologies to some for a little 
restlessness that they may have felt owing to the 
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delay that has come about in taking the volume 
through the press. But, considering the great odds 
against which the publication ol a volume of the 
present size had to be conducted and considering our 
zealous desire and constant endeavour to give It the 
best presentation possible, whether In reading 
material, choice of topics, treatment or in external 
appearance, we hope the contributors and the read- 
ing pubflc will condone our delay in publication. We 
also assure them that the freshness of the contents 
remains as before because, in the first place, the 
political, social and economic conditions in this 
country have shown almost negligible changes since 
the closing of military hostilities and, in the second 
place, because the contributions claim perennial 
value owing to their inherent and all-comprehensive 
grasp and treatment of the fundamental and essen- 
tial facts. 

We cannot complete this note unless we express 
our sense of gratitude to those industrial and busi- 
ness houses who have co-operated with us in the 
Insertion of advertisements. It has been due to their 
support, to some extent at least, that were able to 
prepare this volume with the present slge and get-up 
and with over 300 pages. Their co-operation has also 
marked, in spirit and action, a harmonious combina- 
tion of business and planning. 


We are thankful to Principal D. G. Karve, of B 
M. College, Poona lor his co-operation in preparing the 
"outline” for the book and to Prof. P. V. Patwardhan, 
Wadla College, Poona, for his keen interest in the 
scheme In the early days. We are also thankful to 
Mr. K. D. Sethna for closely scrutinizing the material 
- and for his valuable suggestions 

We thank the Bombay Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
and Its Manager, Mr. Largo Afonso, for general assls- 
--tance.ln arranging the get-up of the volume and to 
Mr. T. N. Lakshman Rao of the same Agency for the 
effective art panels of different sections. Our thanks 
are also due to Mr. M. Desai, Dr. B. F. Ferreira and 
Messrs. Volkart Bros, for the appropriate and sugges- 
tive photographs they gave us and also to Mr. John 
Paulose, B.Sc., for preparing the charts. We also 
appreciate the help given to us by Mr. R. S. Kapadia, 
C.A.I.I.B. the Advertisement Manager, and Mr. A. H. 
Trivedl, A. T. 1. 1., the chief Assistant of our office. 

Lastly, we owe very sincere thanks to the New Era 
Printing Press, Mr. D. D. Kanga, Mr. P. D. Kanga and 
Mr. S, B. Phansikat In particular, as their co-opera- 
tion has greatly helped the success of this volume. 
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OBJECTIVES OF PLANNING 

J. K. MEHTA 


Pfo/. J. K. Mrhta, M. A., RtaJtr in Eepitcmief, Uniierfity «f u an rvtintnt »rtUr on tarioiu 

topt<s retatiflj <0 Econamici, Fimin<« anJ Folitiea He has ta hu trtdtt conitderahU researeh uarfe m pure 
and cppUed Economics, and is a very renowned student and trstie of prcblems of Indian Economies CUar<ut 
thlniiHd and sesentife expasUion are the distinguishing features of tis irritings 

Prof J. K. has pointed out in a most comprehensite and luetJ manner the meaning and of 

general eeonomie planning and has correctly presented such planning as the only possible remedy for the glaring 
Jeficienetes in (he present social and economic order Rationalised production— u hat It really means and how 
It aan V0r&— 14 (A 4 i«yR#(« of his exposition. This alone eon preie useful toon undeixtoped 

country hie India The 4n'4r4( Ptan} for Indus, s p on s ored by Coiemmtnt, by industrialists and by other 
schools of tAau^At, loili have la take into aecounl the full impliealions and the proelical forte of the iniiiAitaAia 
cariiina! principles outlined in this article. 


T hat there should be poverty, starvation and 
beggary in a world so profusely enriched with 
the accumulated wisdom of ages and so 
securely armed with the achievements of 
physical science Is a strange and unexplainable 
phenomenon to many of us. In the field of social 
and natural declplines knowledge has kept on con- 
tlnuoxisly growing and though here and there some 
subtle bits of old wisdom may have been lost through 
neglect, the stock of useful knowiedge at our command 
IS'Stlll stupendously great. And yet the sum total of 
human happiness, which Is the ultimate object of all 
rational thinking and rational doing has not shown 
any Increase. In fact, knowledge seems to lie heavy on 
our head, and the vast multitude of people, instead of 
being happier, healthier and stronger, are leading 
to-day a miserable life under the dead weight of seem- 
ingly useless achievements. 

Are, however, our achievements, the result of toll 
and sweat, really so useless? No. Usefulness consists 
In the use w’e make of things and not In the things 
themselves. Man has a creative genius and he can 


produce wealth In abundance, but the usefulness or 
otherwise of all this wealth, be It material In the form 
of commodities or Immaterial In the form of 
knowledge, depends on the manner in which he 
chooses to utilise It. Use does not follow production as 
automatically as night follows day. Wc cannot use 
what we do not need; we cannot have what we cannot 
buy. In order that the products of our labour may 
sen’c some useful purpose our creative genius has to 
be wisely controlled and productive efforts efficiently 
directed. Pioduction, In a word, has to be planned. 

Unplanned production expresses itself in the out- 
put of things that add little to real welfare and In the 
pcrtormances of services that do not conform to any 
pattern of well organised life. In .simple language the 
root of the trouble lies in the fact that the productive 
work undertaken by each man Is directed In his own 
way and It becomes nobody's business to see that ihc 
activities of all the people are aimed at one and the 
same ulUmate object. In a world In which people could 
live as Individuals having no concern with their fellow 
men the pursuit of his own end by each man In his 
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T hat there should be poverty, starvation and 
beggary jn a world so profusely enriched with 
the accumulated wisdom ot ages and so 
securely armed with the achievements of 
physical science is a strange and unexplainable 
phenomenon to many of us. In the field of social 
and natural declplines knowledge has kept on con- 
tinuously growing and though here and there some 
subtle bits of old wisdom may liave been lost through 
neglect, the stock of useful knowledge at our command 
Is-still stupendously great. And yet the sum total of 
human happiness, which is the ultimate object of all 
rational thinking and rational doing has not shown 
any increase. In fact, knowledge seems to lie heavy on 
our head, and the vast multitude of people, instead of 
being happier, healthier and stronger, are leading 
to-day a miserable life under the dead weight of seem- 
ingly useless achievements. 

Are, however, our achievements, the result of toll 
and sweat, really so useless » No. Usefulness consists 
in the use we make of things and not in the things 
themselves. Man has a creative genius and he can 


produce wealth in abundance, but the usefulness or 
otherwise of all this wealth, be it material in the form 
of commodities or Inmiaterial In the form of 
knowledge, depends on the manner in which he 
chooses to utilise it. Use does not follow production as 
automatically as night follows day. We cannot use 
what we do not need; we cannot have what we cannot 
buy. In order that the products of our labour may 
serve some useful purpose our creative genius has to 
be wisely controlled and productive efforts efficiently 
directed. Pioduction, in a word, has to be planned. 

Unplanned production expresses itself In tJie out- 
put of thlng.s that add little to real welfare and in the 
penormances of services that do not conform to any 
pattern of well organised life. In .‘.imple language the 
root of the trouble lies in the fact that the productive 
work undertaken by each man Is directed in his own 
way and it becomes nobody’s business to see that the 
activities of all the people are aimed at one and the 
same ultimate object. In a world in which people could 
live as individuals having no corcem with their fellow 
men the pursuit of his own end by each man In his 
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own way would have created ho trouble, iiut where 
people’s needs are dove-^ailed and their efforts inter- 
dependent, as they are in the real world, the direction 
of his efforts by each to a common purpose beromes 
an Imperative necessity. Absence of any coniidous 
planning on the part of people engaged in production 
thus becomes the major cause of poverty In the world 
of plenty. 

NO PLANNING tVlTHOUT AN OBJECTIVE 

But what precisely do we understand by planning 
and In what manner are we to organise our efforts so 
as to secure the benefits we expect from it^- It is easy 
to misunderstand this word; for its too common use in 
the press and on the platform has given it a vague 
connotation. Planning means and can only mean the 
process of making a conscious preparation for the at- 
tainment of a pre-concelved object. The object is the 
end— the final resulc— and planning is the preparation 
for its attainment. Tliere can be no planning without 
an end; for planning is always for an end. In an un- 
planned economy the final end is not conceived by any 
and, therefore, there is no organised effort towards tho 
attainment of a common objective Each producer (or 
each unit of a productive plant) plans for his own 
Individual end so that the entire economic structure 
is raised on a multitude of plans the alms of which 
clash with one another. Thus not only is the final 
social end, whatever that may be, never attained but 
even the ends of the individuals themselves aVe never 
successfully realised. 

Planning then, as we have said, is a preparation 
for an end, Whatever the end may be, good or bad, 
easy or difficult, remote or immediate, desirable or 
undesirable, we can conceive of a plan so long as a 
concerted effort can be made for its realisation. 
Likewise, planning does not necessarily pre-suppose 
any particular form or type of government. Prepara- 
tion for an end can be made by any agency; and 
any form of government whether national or 
foreign, democratic or autocratic, fascist or socialist, 
can act as such an agency. This does not however 
mean that every agency would be equally successful 
or efficient. Where the end Is already determined it 
Is of course best to entrust the work of planning to an 
agency that is at once efficient and honest. Given 
these essentials of successful planning, viz., efficiency 
of work and honesty of purpose, planning can with 
safety be entrusted to and therefore be undertaken by 
any type of government. It is, however, natural for us 
to place the greatest reliance on a National govern- 
ment for the judicious preparation and successful 
execution of a plan. 

*Wc have observed that a plan may have any end. 
It docs not, however, follow that all plans are equally 
good regardless of the end they seek to pursue It is 
natural for the authority that selects the end to feel 
that the success or failure of a plan depends ultimately 
on the care and w’isdom with which such selection 
Is made. The objectives of a plan have, therefore, to be 
determined with the utmost caution. It Is easy to mls- 
•take means for the ultimate ends, , partlculraly for 
those who are accustomed to think in terms of such 
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material objects as money or wealth. What is it that 
we really and ultimately want? What is it that is 
needed as a means and what is it that is desired for 
its own sake’ What are the real values of life’ What 
is an ideal as distinguished from the practicable? It 
is questions such as these that we have to answer 
before we can determine the end of our policy. 

WEALTH, ITS CONCEPTION AND ITS RELATION 

TO PLANNING 

One thing that we need to remember more than 
any other is that richness of life does not consist in 
wealth alone. And though wealth may be, at any rate 
in the present circumstances, the greatest single factor 
on which human happiness may be said to depend, it 
Is still only a means to an end. Besides wealth there 
are a number of most valuable things which money 
does not normally buy but which nevertheless make a 
great contribution to the happiness of mankind. In any 
plan that we may adopt we have, therefore, to assign 
considerable importance to those ethical, moral and 
psychological values which, do not in the normal 
course of our life express themselves m terms of money. 
Wealth has thus to be pursued with caution lest in our 
blind chj^e of it we sacrifice the other good things of 
life. And yet these other good things are precisely 
those that do not lend themselves to mathematical 
treatment While we can subject the production of 
wealth to mathematical calculations and thus make 
them form the concrete subject matter of our scheme, 
we cannot do more than merely assign to moral values 
a place of great Importance. 

A plan, then, as we understand it, has of necessity 
to confine itself principally to the production and con- 
sumption of wealth and services. The objectives of a 
plan are thus correspondingly limited. We may at once 
mention them here as consisting in making available 
to each man a supply of as much of wealth and ser- 
vices as Is compatible with the attainment and 
maintenance of physical, intellectual and moral 
health. Wealth beyond a certain limit causes de- 
generation not only of moral health but also of 
physical fitness. It becomes, therefore, Increasingly 
difficult to devise ways and means of counteracting 
the evil influences of growing richness on the im- 
material side of our existence. Happily, however, for 
our country the stage at which degeneration may be 
expected to set in Is far removed. Yet it should not 
be Inferred that we need to concentrate our attention 
exclusively on the things that money can produce and 
the things that money can buy. Such desirable 
things, for instance, as leisure, open space, sunlight, 
freedom of action and freedom of expression are not 
bought with money, but are nevertheless of supreme 
importance for us and we cannot ignore them simply 
because we have decided to lay emphasis, in the initial 
stages, on wealth alone. 

As we have already said, the object of our plan 
should be to enable each man to consume as much 
wealth and services as possible. But as the production 
of wealth encroaches on leisure and as the consump- 
tion of the same beyond a certain limit produces the 
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other undesirable effects that we have just mentioned, 
we shall have to regulate and control with great care 
the output of various forms of goods and services. 
RATIONALISED PRODUCTION: ITS CENTRAL 

PLACE IN PLANNING AND ITS DIRECT BEAR- 
ING ON CONSUMPTION 

If consumption is, then, the end of our plan, 
production and distribution are the means to Uiat 
end. Hence a plan has to concern itself with the pro- 
duction of goods and services and their distribution 
among the people. Of these two means, production 
and distribution, the former ought in the nature of 
things to be at once more difficult and more Im- 
portant. It should be more difficult to make the cake 
than to cut it into slices. Unfortunately, however, 
distribution has become the more difficult of the two 
In our modem economy. And that, as all students ot 
economics know, is due to the fact that distribution 
is effected through money and the right to it acquired 
by work. But is it not only just, you may ask, that 
only those who work should have the right to money 
or to what is produced? Well, the fact is that whether 
this is just or not depends on whether every one has 
an opportunity to work and thereby earn his right, 
and also on whether his money Income is able to buy 
for him what is his right. In simple words, distribu- 
tion is difficult today because some people are not able 
to find employment and those who do find It are not 
able to earn incomes that would entitle them to their 
due and rightful share in production. These two 
defects or difficulties are, however, not quite Inde- 
pendent, Unemployment and unjust distribution of 
wealth are both due to the fact that we do not produce 
Just the right quantity of each commodity. We over- 
produce some and under-produce others. That causes 
unemployment among the people who produce the 
former and enable those engaged in the production 
of the latter to earn more money and thereby appro- 
priate a larger slice of the national dividend than 
what is their rightful due. 

The problem of distribution has, therefore, to be 
solved at least partly by planning for a proper appor- 
tionment of resources between the various productive 
enterprises. This is of course a question of relative 
production as distinguished from absolute production. 
Tlie latter Is purely a question of production. 
When the national resources are properly distributed 
between the various enterprises there Is no possibility 
of over-production in any Industry, and consequently 
of under-production, causing maldistribution of 
wealth and an Incomplete use of what is produced. 
The solution of the problem of distribution of 
national resources will require the determination of 
the relative amount of each commodity to be pro- 
duced. But since these relative amounts dictated by 
the needs of fair distribution may not tally ,wlth what 
are dictated by the needs of rational consumption 
certain devices have to be adopted to ensure that 
improper distribution of national resources between 
the various industries does not cause a maldistribu- 
tion of wealth. Thus, if more cloth is produced (be- 
cause needs of consumption demand it) than what 


can readily and profitably be sold i.e., greater than 
the proper relative amount, it would become neces- 
sary to subsidise the cloth industry in any one of the 
several ways known to economists. 

Such a divergence would be met with in the case 
of those commodities which people of their own free 
choice would consume in relatively greater or less 
quantities than what the planning authority con- 
sidered proper. While It would thus be necessary to 
subsidise the production of some commodities, it 
would for like reasons become necessary to impose 
restrictions on the profits and earnings of those other 
which, owing to the relative seaTclty oi their 
products, would otherwise be able to acquire an unduly 
larger share of the national dividend. This can be 
done most easily by the fixation of prices. 

If it were possible to determine and fix the 
quantities of all the commodities and services that we 
would like the community to produce, the problem of 
distribution would become a relatively easy one. But 
it is not possible and probably not always very de- 
sirable to fix rigidly the output of each and every 
thing. In the case, then, of such uncontrolled goods 
it would be necessary to examine from time to time 
their relative outputs to see if they were not cumula- 
tively Increasing or decreasing beyond proper limits. 

While the proper distribution of resources In 
general betv;een the production of various goods and 
services would enable us to turn out regulated amounts 
of these purchasable things and thus ensure a proper 
distribution of the national dividend between different 
categories of people, it would not in Itself be sufficient 
to guarantee to all a fair or decent standard of living. 
Thus, for Instance, while the cloth industry may be 
as prosperous as the leather Industry because of a pro- 
per adjustment of their outputs, the labourers in the 
former may not be able to earn as much as those 
working In the latter. In other words, while the dis- 
tribution as between industries may be fair, that 
between the various factors engaged In any Industry 
may not be so. Immobility of labourers, their 
ignorance and low bargaining power are often the 
causes of such a maldistribution of wealth. It would 
therefore be necessary further to incorporate in the 
plan such measures as those dealing with minimum 
wages and the limitation of dividends. 

Of the two types of distribution of national divi- 
dend — the one between industries and the other 
between the various factors engaged in any productive 
enterprise — the former shall need our attention first. 
Though there is a great disparity of Incomes between 
the and the capltahsts and.'cctnsequentiy, 

the standard of living of the labour class is deplorably 
low, the conditions in agriculture as compared with' 
those in manufacture are certainly far worse. It wih, 
therefore, be necessary for us to readjust purchasing 
power and bring about a better distribution of national 
dividend as between agriculture and manufacture, 
p At present the income of the agriculturists Is too 
low to enable them to buy a sufficient quantity of^ 
manufactured 'goods. We cannot Improve matters 
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very much by merely making agriculture more pro- 
ductive, however necessary that may be to enable 
them to produce and retain for their consumption a 
larger quantity of food. So long as we do not change 
the distribution of resources between agriculture and 
manufacture we cannot enable the farmers to acquire 
sufficient purchasing power for the purchase of 
manufactured goods. In order that the farmers may 
have a decent standard of living what is required Is 
that the Income they obtain from the sale of their 
produce should be large enough to enable them to buy 
manufactured articles in sufficient quantities. For 
it is necessary to see that the prices of agricul- 
tural produce be high in relation to those of manu- 
factured goods. But that can happen only when the 
surplus output of these goods Is comparatively greater 
than the surplus output of agricultural produce. And 
that again necessitates a highly mechanised and effi- 
cient system of production in manufacturing Indus- 
tries To increase the surplus further we should employ 
a larger number of people in these Industries. This 
would also have the effect of reducing the surplus out- 
put of agricultural produce as fewer people would then 
be available for work on land. An efficient system of 
production both in agriculture and manufacture and 
a larger proportion of men engaged in the laUer 
would have the effect of enabling the farmers to raise 
their standard of living. 


NECESSITY OF URBANISATION 

The transfer of our population from villages to 
towns should therefore be an Integral part of our plan. 
Suitable measures would have to be devised to pro- 
mote and encourage the movement of population 
from the rural to the urban areas. The mere IncctvUve 
of higher earnings In toums that would be brought 
about by industrialisation cannot, in a country like 
ours ,be relied upon to effect the necessary exodus of 
population from villages to towns. Some sort of pro- 
paganda In the villages and the offer of very attrac- 
tive terms to those working In manufacturing 
industries in the towns, at least In the initial stages, 
would greatly assist the execution of our plan. 

All the measures so far mentioned for bringing 
about an equitable distribution of wealth so that pro- 
duction may not be wasted or handicapped refer to a 
capitalistic system only. In a socialistic form of 
government, however, such measure would not be 
needed. There, the State being the ultimate and sole 
owner of all enterprises, the method of making pay- 
ments would be entirely different and the Incomes of 
people would have no rigid relation to their productive 
work. Production would not be hampered nor Its final 
utilisation by the people made difficult by the scarcity 
of purchasing power. The problem of distribution, os 
we understand it to-day, would in fact hardly exist 
and the main difficulty would consist — as. we have 
observed. It should — In producing goods and services 
and not In their utilisation by the people of the 
country. 


... however proceeded on the assumptloi 

that the capitalistic system could continue — at leas 
for a period of time ~ and that It would be the dut’ 


of the planning authority not to abolish it altogether 
but to devise ways of controlling It In such a way as 
to enable It to solve the problem of dlslrlbullon of 
wealth and griarantce to the teeming millions of our 
population a decent standard of living — In fact as 
high a standard as human .sagacity, wisdom and toll 
can secure for the sons of richly gifted country. 

Wc have, therefore, suggested the various ways 
which. If adopted, would bring about an equitable dis- 
tribution of whatever wealth the natural and human 
resources would be able to produce in a planned eco- 
nomy. We took up this part of the plan first because, 
as wc have seen, distribution Is the more serious of 
the two problems with which the world Is faced 
to-day. Wc do not however mean to Imply thereby 
that the problem of production is Independent of the 
problem of distribution, nor even that the one can 
wait till the other has first been solved. As a matter 
of fact the two are closely dependent on each other 
and though we may attach a greater Importance to 
one we have to tackle both of them simultaneously. 
We shall, therefore, p.ass on now to the question of 
production which Is one of the two means to the end 
— the con.sumptlon of as much wealth as is com- 
patible with a h.appy and healthy life. 

While planning for production three fundamental 
facts have to be borne In mind. The first is that the 
planning authority or the country Itself must first be 
ensured a peaceful existence. Without security of 
national life planning can accomplish little. We have 
first to plan to exist before wc con plan to live In 
comfort. Tlie second fact Is that the production of 
certain goods and services has to be rigidly controlled 
In the Interest of the health and happiness of people. 
In the third place, wo have to remember that produc- 
tion has to be Increased to the maximum possible 
extent. Wc shall lake up these points one by one, 
sncURITY FOR rhANNING: Defence Industries 

In order that our country may be able to proceed 
with the work of planning In a cool and confident 
manner It is essential that adequate arrangements be 
made for the security of the nation’s life and property. 
For that purpose it Is necessary to arm ourselves so 
that In times of need we may be able to defend our 
honour and our life. We have, therefore, to plan for 
the production of all the modem weapons of war— 
for the building up of a strong and well equipped 
army, a navy and an air force. All the manufactories 
needed for this purpose shall require our first con- 
sideration. They shall either be State owmed or State 
controlled or at any rate, they shall have to be pro- 
tected by the State. No price is too high for the pur- 
chase of national safety and so these Industries 
shall have to be developed at all costs. National 
self-sufficiency In the matter of production of 
these armaments has to be achieved without un- 
necessary delay. 

It has to be clearly realised that in planning for 
such production we have no aggressive motives. De- 
fence and not offence is our object. All the national 
resources engaged in the production of these weapons 
of destruction are not, in the broadest sense, usefully 
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engaged. But so long as the possibility of foreign 
aggression is there, we cannot take such a broad view 
of the matter. Arming for self defence Is a necessary 
evil. If the world were to come together and plan for 
its development there would be no necessity for any 
such thing. But a national autliorlty that plans for 
its own development cannot possibly Ignore the need 
for well-trained and a well-equipped army, navy and 
air force. We shall have to draw to these seiwlces 
and the armament industries, our man power and our 
natural resources without stint. The residue would 
thereafter become available for useful employment in 
other industries and services. 

There are, however, services and commodities the 
use of which cannot be left to the free choice of the 
people. Their consumption In an Indiscriminate 
manner produces a deleterious effect on the physical 
and moral health of the people. Much as we would 
desire to Increase the production of wealth In general, 
the output and consumption of such services and 
commodities have to be controlled by the planning 
authority. The control would aim at restricting the 
output of some commodities and Improving the quality 
of others. Though health would not be the only con- 
sideration as far as this aspect of planning Is con- 
cerned, yet in the Initial stages at any rate, attention 
would have to be focussed largely on those services 
and commodities tlie use of which undermines the 
health of the people. It certainly does not need 
wholesale planning for the State to be able to control 
and check the consumption of harmful things, in 
fact, such control is a part of the normal functions of 
the government in all countries. However, it Is only 
when planning Is seriously undertaken that this part 
of the duty of a government assumes its proper pro- 
portion. It has, therefore, to be remembered that 
planning does not necessarily aim at Increasing pro- 
duction; It alms also at the decrease of production. 
THE MEANING OF MAXIMISATION OF NATIONAL 

^VEALTII AND ITS HELATION TO THE 

PROBLEM OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 

Yet the main work of planning in the field ol 
production consists naturally in devising ways and 
means of increasing the production of wealth. To 
what extent, then, and in what manner are we to 
increase It? We have already said earlier that 
production has to be speeded up and 'ncreased to the 
maximum possible extent. For though happiness and 
wealth do not always go together, the time when they 
part ways is yet quite distant as far as our country Is 
concerned. But the phrase maximum production of 
wealth has very little meaning. Production is a pro- 
cess spread over time and we cannot conceive of it 
without relating it to a period of time. Are we to 
maximise production in the ultimate end or within a 
specified period of time ? And again, if the latter, can 
we realise this end, or should we attempt to realise it* 
All these questions must pose themselves to the 
planning authority that thinks and acts cautiously. 

In normal cases the object should naturally be to 
maximise the production of wealth in the long period. 
For, it is only when long-run effects are sought that 
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we can expect lasting results. Reckless use or ex- 
ploitation of resources In an attempt to speed up pro- 
duction within a short period is bound to militate 
against future results. Yet, it is not always possible 
to wilt for a long time. Certain results have to be 
achieved within a specified period. It is partly for 
this reason that a plan is made out for a definite 
period of time. Moreover, it is not possible for us to 
think in terms of eternity; we have to think In terms 
of a small measurable period of time. There have, 
therefore, been five-year, seven-year and fifteen- 
year plans. 

Given an approximate Idea of the length of time 
within which we have to achieve certain results, what 
should precisely be the extent to which production of 
wealth must Increase? Should we attempt doubl- 
ing of the wealth’ If doubling, then would not 
trebling be better and a quadruple increase still 
better? This way of thinking brings out the fact that 
there is some element of arbitrariness in fixing upon 
doubling or trebling of national wealth as our target 
What are we, then, to do if such aiming at the multi- 
plication of the per capita income by an arithmetical 
number is judged to be an arbitrary proces.<?? The 
answer Is not difficult. We should utilise all the re- 
sources at our command in the best possible manner. 
Of course, in Judging what Is best we shall have to 
bear in mind the fact that certain tangible results 
have to be achieved within a reasonably short period 
of time. Yet these tangible results need not be con- 
ceived of In an arbitrary manner. Let us make the 
best possible use of our resources within, say, fifteen 
years, bearing In mind the fact that we have to use 
our resources and not misuse or exploit them in a 
reckless manner. 

The best possible use of resources means their 
most economical use — economical not In the sense in 
which this adjective is used by the man In the street, 
but economical In the true economic sense. Use the 
resources so as to get the most out of them. To get the 
most out of them (without exploiting them in a reck- 
less manner) we have to assign to each unit of pro- 
ductive resources the work for which it is best suited. 

This means also that no resources have to be kept 
unemployed. A great deal of our suffering to-day is 
due to the fact that many men are either unemployed 
or underemployed. And when they are thus unem- 
ployed some natural resources of necessity remain 
unutilised or underutilised. In planned economy, 
therefore, full employment and economical employ- 
ment are the first manifestations of rational and 
well-ordered co-operative life. 

But how are we to bring about full employment? 
In an unplanned economy, as a student of economics 
knows, resources remain Idle owing to a variety of 
causes. Some of these it would be difficult for the 
plan nin g authority to remove. But the most im- 
portant cause of unemployment — one that we have 
already noted — can be easily controlled. Today some 
people are unemployed because there is insufficient 
demand for the things that they can produce. 
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This insufficient demand is due to inadequate 
purchasing power and that Is again due to the fact 
that those who demand those things have an insuf- 
ficient amount to sell. The unemployment arises be- 
cause we produce more than what is required of some 
commodities and less than what is needed of some 
other commodities. Planning guards against such dis- 
proportionate production and thus removes one of the 
most important causes of unemployment. The task of 
determining what are the proper amounts of vanous 
commodities to produce is not an easy one. And such 
a work cannot be entrusted to a single man or a single 
centralised body. The demand of the people for 
various commodities and services can be determined 
regionally and the work, therefore, has to be entrusted 
to regional sub-committees of the Central Economic 
Planning Authority. The demand for the vanous 
things would include not only the demand of private 
individuals but also of public bodies. It is difficult 
of course to determine the demand for any commodi- 
ties without an idea of price. What would, there- 
fore, have to be done Is to base calculations on the 
figures of prevailing prices and then as costs fall, due 
to better and fuller use of productive resources, to 
make the necessary alterations in them. 

THE MACHINERY OF PLANNING 

It is to be clearly realised here that the work of 
determining the relative quantities of the things to 
be produced or, what amounts to the same thing, of 
determining the manner m which resources should be 
distributed between the various industries, 1$ one that 
shall have to be entrusted to various bodies of experts. 
The work of these expert bodies has to be efficiently 
co-ordinated. For, how much of one commodity 
should bo produced depends on how much of some 
other commodity is going to be produced. In short, 
attempt has to be made to avoid relaUve under-pro- 
duction or over -production. 

While one part of the work would consist In find- 
ing the proportion In which the things should be 
produced, the other part would consist in apportion- 
ing resources between the different industries pro- 
ducing them. Here some difficulty would be en- 
countered again. If we have to assign to each man the 
work that he is best fitted to do, it would be difficult 
to get sufficient number of people for some industries. 
It would, then, become necessary to do the next best 
thing and put some men to work in the industries for 
which they are next best fitted. By thus relaxing our 
principle of putting each productive unit to the best 
possible use we can remove the conflict between the 
psychological demand of consumption and the tech- 
nical demand of production. 

We have said that it would be the duty of regional 
sub-committees to determine the demand for various 
commodities. It Is necessary to note that such 
demand would not consist merely of the demand of 
private consumers; It would be made up also of the 
demand of all public bodies and, what is technically 
more Important, the demand of various industries. 
Not only is it necessary to note this point because 
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industries, like consumers, need certain conditions but 
nisn because there are certain things which are needed 
only by industries. In calculating the demand \/e 
have, therefore, to think of the demand for things as 
consumption goods and ns Instruments of production. 

As far as the demand for things used as instru- 
ments of production is concerned the most important 
part of the work would have to be done by the central 
co-ordinating authority. For, the production of 
capital goods is, In the long run, more important than 
that of consumption goods. Capital goods are re- 
productive in nature; they are comparatively speak- 
ing durable. A shortage in their supply would handi- 
cap production seriously, while a surplus output of 
them would throw the basic mechanism out of gear 
for a long time. Planning would therefore have to be 
done with great care and caution as far as capital 
goods are concerned, 

Tlie consideration of this point takes us natural- 
ly to the question of self sufficiency in the production 
of machines and machine tools. Our country has so 
far depended on foreign supplies of most of the 
capital goods needed by our industries. This is a 
dangerous thing to do. It makes our entire economy 
dependent on the economy of other countries. It is 
comparatively harmless, nay, even desirable to take 
advantage of territorial division of labour and import 
some finished products from foreign countries. But 
no country should be without the necessary means of 
producing essential goods of common use. Machine 
and machine tools constitute these necessary means. 
It Is likewise necessary to be self-sufficient In the pro- 
duction of food. But as far as our country is con- 
cerned, that raises no problem. 

We have said that to maximise production of 
wealth all available resources must be utilised In the 
best possible manner, that is, they should be put to 
uses for which they are best fitted. Further, It would 
be necessary, we have said, to maintain the right 
proportion between the production of various goods so 
that we may have not only maximum production but 
maximum useful and consumable production. But 
the mere use of all available resources cannot increase 
our productive capacity to any very great extent. For, 
all that full employment would do is to Increase our 
national dividend by say 25 to 30 per cent. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to remember that we shall have to 
rely mostly on improvement In the technique and 
organisation of production for the solution of our 
problem of production. 

Technique of production is mostly a question of 
the use of machinery. With the right type of 
machines, tools. Implements, and improved varieties 
of raw materials it is possible to increase the output 
of most of the commodities several times. We 
shall need to import the tight type of machinery (and 
later to manufacture them overselves) and work them 
In the proper way. To be able to use them properly 
we riiall need trained organisers and trained 
labourers, in short we shall need better capital and 



better organisation. It may here be asked: why, 
then, production has not actually increased In our 
country so far? There are several reasons for that. 
Firstly, we do not have trained labourers and trained 
organisers, and nobody has taken the trouble 
to train our own men. Secondly, we do not 
get adequate protection against the corapeUtlon 
of foreign manufacturers. It Is difficult and often 
impossible to build up an industry in the face of com- 
petition. Some sort of protection is needed while the 
industry is growing and reorganising itself. Thirdly, 
we do not often have the money that is needed to start 
an industry on a large scale. To take advantage of 
up-to-date technique, production has to be on a large 
scale. It requires a good deal of money to be invested 
in a new project; and unless there is a guarantee of 
success the risk is too great to enable capital to come 
out of its hoard. Fourthly, there are certain diffi- 
culties of a political nature In our way. The govern- 
ment at times does not allow our Industrialists to 
manufacture certain goods. Then again, at times, 
manufacturers themselves are to blame. They do not 
take full advantage of technical knowledge and 
increase production to the fullest extent lest the price 
should fall very much and reduce their profits. 

Planning has to solve all these problems before 
wo can expect it to achieve much. It Is evident, there- 
fore, that we shall have to depend a great deal on the 
help of the government to enable us to overcome these 
difficulties. Fortunately for us the government has 
already begun to help as far as the first difficulty 
is concerned, namely, the training of labourers and 
oi^anisers. The next must Important help that we 
shall need is an adequate measure of protection 
against foreign competition. And we shall expect the 
government to own those Industries the technical im- 
provements In which would greatly reduce the profits 
of private Industrialists. 

In order to bring about all these improvements In 
the technique of production it will be necessary to 
effect certain far-reaching changes in the art of agri- 
culture. The system of land tenures will also have 
to be suitably modified. Irrigation facilities will have 
to be greatly increased and good roads constructed 
linking up villages with towns. In urban areas too 
road and railway construction will have to be 
speeded up. The supply of electric power to run our 
Industries will also be needed in much greater bulk 
than is at present thought possible. And for that we 
shall have to exploit fully our water power resources. 
Hydro-electric schemes will need to be greatly 
expanded. 

In the initial stages at any rate we shall have to 
depend to some extent on small industries. These, 
probably on the basis of cottage industries, will play 
an important part for some time. They vill provide 
employment to surplus labour In villages. The raw 
materials available in rural areas would be economi- 
cally used up by these cottage Industries. The cost of 
production would not necessarily be higher than the 
cost of production of the large scale industries. More- 
over, the products of these Industries might serve as 
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raw materials for the other industries in the towns. 
Hence Improvement of technique which we have men- 
tioned as the chief means of increasing productivity 
would not merely consist in the turning of small fac- 
tories into big factories; it would consist also In the 
Integration of small scale Industries with large scale 
industries. 

Lastly, we come to the question of finance. The 
system In which we live Is known as money economy. 
All the things produced and all the services performed 
arc first sold for money before they are consumed by 
anybody. Thus, money is required to finance all pro- 
ductive enterprises. No plan can, therefore, work un- 
less there is money enough for all the undertakings 
planned. All developmental schemes, all industries, 
all improvements in agriculture, all means of com- 
munications, in short all projects will need finance. 
And the check to the tempo of development will 
consist In the difficulty of finding money to finance 
It. If at all some arbitrary limit is fixed to the increase 
of the national dividend during a certain period of 
time It win be because of the difficulty of getting 
money in adequate amount. 

In private unplanned economy finance is ob- 
tained through the device of borrowing. And the 
planning authority or the State also has this very 
device to fall back on. Whether it is the private 
industrialist or the State matters little. What really 
matters is that there should be capital available for 
Investment. There is always a certain amount of 
money which the people can spare from consumption 
and thus make available for investment. The amount 
they can spare depends upon their income, their 
wants and the prices of goods they consume. Where 
income Is less equally distributed more money can be 
spared. Where prices of consumption goods are low, 
particularly those of necessaries and comforts, more 
money can again be spared. In India to-day only 
that money can become available for investment 
which is surplus above necessary expenditure. The 
poor people, for Instance, can save nothing and lend 
nothing. The planning authority has to determine 
this available surplus of income; not merely the sur- 
plus that exists to-day but the surplus that is likely 
to accrue in the future as planned economy pro- 
gresses. Of course this surplus is not a rigidly fixed 
quantity. It depends partly on the rate of intere.st. 
A high rate of interest will perhaps become neces.sary 
In the beginning to draw out funds for investment 
purposes. 

We cannot, however, depend on internal finance 
only till we have developed our resources fully and 
utilised them to the greatest advantage. That is. we 
shall have to borrow money from foreign capital 
markets. For a planning authority it will not be diffi- 
cult to borrow money from foreigners. Whether 
money is borrowed from our people or from foreigners, 
whether it is an Internal loan or an extmal one it has 
to be paid back with interest. But that should not be 
a difficult job. Since the money would be put to pro- 
ductive use there would be sufficient income out of 
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which to pay the interest. And the principal would 
of course be paid off from the sinking fund. 

If the total supply of money (and credit) does 
not increase while development proceeds, the pnces 
would fall and thus money-surplus would accrue to 
our economy out of which it would be possible for us 
to pay the interest. 

As far as foreign loans are concerned the payment 
of interest would require export of commodities or 
services. For, in the absence of gold or any other 
medium acceptable to foreigners, commodities would 
be the only available means of payment. To enable 
us to pay interest in terms of goods a suitable foreign 
trade and foreign exchange policy would have to be 
adopted. In fact, the success or failure of the entire 
plan would depend largely on the particular foreign 
trade policy we adopt. The greatest danger to guard 
against would be (fair or foul) competition from 
foreign markets. 

While borrowing would be the main source of 
finance, it may become necessary for some time to 
take resort to inflation of currency. The injection of 
currency into circulation is only another method of 
borrowing money from the people. But the difference 


consists in the fact that whereas in ordinary borrow- 
ing the lender gets interest and the principal is paid 
back to him after a time, in the case of inflation the 
lender does not get any such payment. It is a com- 
pulsory loan, is irredeemable and does not bear 
interest. Though in ordinary times no economist 
would advise the government to inflate the currency, 
perhaps there is much to be said in favour of such a 
policy In times of need such as our country is likely 
to experience when planning is undertaken. In any 
case, inflation would be the last resort of the planning 
authority. 

This brings us to the end of our task. We began 
by pointing out the meaning and necessity of plann- 
ing. We then stated the object of planning, namely, 
maximum production of wealth compatible with a 
happy and healthy life. We then broke up that object 
into two fundamental objectives: fair distribution 
and economical production. These, as we have said, 
are interdependent. Either of these objectives requires 
the adoption of a number of measures. We have 
enumerated and explained each of them. Finally, 
and in one word, the aim of planning Is to ensure 
maximum possible welfare. 
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T he present age Is an age of Planning. All over 
the world we are being deluged with numerous 
Plans, 'New Deals’ and Reconstruction 
Schemes. Like the advertised mediums, each 
plan professes to be the best, and the popular ima- 
gination has tendency of Investing such plans with a 
miraculous potency capable of curing all our economic 
Ills. Of course. Planning is not at all a bad thing; on 
the other hand It Implies vision and wisdom. We are, 
however, not to forget the fundamental Idea that 
Planning Is only a means to an end and not an end 
in Itself. The effectiveness of a Plan will ultimately 
depend on the objectives It aims to achieve. 

What, then, should be the main objective of 
economic planning? It is not enough to say that the 
aim is “to raise the standard of living by doubling the 
present per capita income within a period of 10 or 15 
years.” Economic values can no longer be divorced 
from human and cultural values of life; for, a man does 
not live by bread alone. Nor Is it enough to say that 
the aim of Planning is ‘full employment’. Employ- 
ment is only a means of securing material necessaries 
and comforts. It cannot be the chief objective of a 
sound and all-round economic Planning. 

tVESTERN PlJtNS EXAMINED 

Let us study the various Plans that have been so 
far tried In different countries of the world. There 
are three distinct types. The first is the Fascist or 
the Nazi Plan, but in this case, the remedy Is un- 
deniably worse than the disease. The German Four- 
year Plan of .economic self-sufficiency, undoubtedly, 
reduced unemployment by measures of armament and 
nation-wide frantic preparations for war. The nation 
Was armed to the teeth and German people were 
taught to prefer ‘guns’ to ‘butter’. The Fascist eco- 
nomy proved tn be essentially a war economy. It was 


highly e.xploslve: it did explode and shook the world 
to the very foundations. Although attempts were 
made to appease the labour class in the name of 
a 'corporate state’ and ‘national socialism’, ‘Big 
Business* continued to pay the piper and call the 
tune. Fascism Itself is a form of decadent and hence 
aggressive capitalism. In Italy and Germany, indi- 
vidual liberty was ruthlessly subordinated to the 
totalitarian control of the state. “Man Is the measure 
of all things", said the Greek thinker, Protogoras. But 
Instead of man. the State has now been made the 
measuring rod of all our principles 

The second type of Planning has been tried in the 
United Slates of America. I refer to President 
Roosevelt’s ‘New Deal’. As a matter ot fact, the New 
Deal was not a Plan In the correct sense of the word 
It has been a series of expedients designed to see 
capitalism safely through a bad time. It was a deter- 
mined attempt to reconstruct the capitalist stnictiire- 
wlth the help of a few clever and timely devices. It 
w'as no permanent cure of the inherent disease; only 
symptoms were treated as a temporary measure to 
tide over the crisis. It is needless to go into the de- 
tails of the measures which were adopted by President 
Roosevelt. Suffice it to say that the ‘New Deal’ 
cannot be regarded as a sound and scientific Plan 
designed to establish a new social order. 

Great Britain. In keeping with her conservative 
traditions, had been following the policy of ‘drift’ in 
the sphere of economic planning as well. Up till 1914, 
she furnished an almost perfect example of a planless 
economy. After the last Great War, Britain was 
forced to resort to certain measures of Planning owing 
to the prevailing conditions of trade and commerce. 
But she did only what she had to do under the stress 
of circumstances. The latest attempt in this direction 
is the well-known Beveridge Plan. Its chief objective is 
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form ot another Treaty ol Ver- 
sailles, the world shall, once again, 
rush headlong Into another 
greater catastrophe, the disastrous 
consequences of which we shudder 
to visualise. Any plan of lasting 
peace and prosperity, therefore, 
must be essentially founded on 
non-exploitation which is the es- 
sence of non-violence. 

The third ideal of Gandhian 
economy is the recognition ot 
human values. Orthodox Eco- 
nomy has been laying chief em- 
phasis on money and profits. To 
Gandhljl, ‘Man is the supreme 
consideration’, and ‘Life Is more 
than money’. Khaddar Econo- 
mics is wholly different from the 
ordinary. The latter takes no note 
of the human factor; the former 
concerns Itself solely with the 
human. True economics carmot 
be divorced from ethics. The eco- 
nomic law that man must buy in 
the cheapest market and sell In 
the dearest Is, to Gandhljl, ‘the 
most inhuman among the mlxims 
laid down by modern economists’. 
*Tt is sintul tor me to wear the 
latest finery of Regent Street 
when I know that, if I had worn 
the things woven by the neigh- 
bouring spinners and weavers, 
that would have clotlied me, and 
fed and clothed them.” “Khadl 
spirit," says Gandhljl, “means 
fellow-feeling with every human 
being on earth.” Khadl repre- 
sents human values os against 
mere metallic value. Says 
Gandhljl; 



“The value of an Industry should be gauged less 
by the dividends it pays to sleeping shareholders 
than by its effects on the bodies, souls and spirits 
of the people employed In it. Cloth is dear 
which saves a few annas to the buyer, while it 
cheapens the lives of the men, women and 
children who live in the Bombay chawls.”- 

Economic Planning, therefore, according to 
Ganhiji, must be primarily based on the recognition 
of human values.. All the western plans fall short of 
this ideal, as they attach the greatest importance to 
money-and material advancement. 

The fourth fundamental principle of Gandhian 
economy is the dignity and sanctity of manual labour. 
Gandhljl maintains that our mental and moral de- 
velopment Is dependant on our physical work. The 
Basic Scheme of Education, originally outlined by the 
Mahatma, Is based on this very principle of 'learning 


through doing’. The correlation of hand-culture and 
mind-culture has been scientifically proved by modem 
educationists and psychologists. Apart from the moral 
and mental values of simple life, Gandhljl discourages 
large-scale production and Industrialisation because 
without maximum self-sufficiency by virtue of our 
manual labour, we are liable to get Inextricably in- 
volved In the chain of economic serfdom and exploita- 
tion. He contends that the aim of all our activities 
should be the natural development and unfoldment 
of our personality in an atmosphere of freedom and 
economic independence, at least so far as the mini- 
mum necessities of life are concerned. The present 
industrialism exploits the 'surplus value’ of human 
labour. In the Non-violent society of Gandhlji’s con- 
ception there will be no room for this exploitation of 
humanity. Gandhljl, like Carlyle, regards ‘Work as 
worship’ and in his scheme of things there Is no place 
for modem industrialism which concentrates wealth 
In the hands of a few and reduces human beings into 
cog-wheels and automatons. 
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-VILLAGE COMMUNISM’: ITS DECISIVE PRAC- 
TICAL MERITS AND ITS APPROPRIATENESS 

TO THE INDIAN GENIUS AND CULTURE 

These principles of Gandhian Planning are not 
•visionary and unpractical. These principles forme 
the basis of the ancient Indian Village Communities 
or Gram Panchayats. which existed in this counUy 
from times immemorial. These Village Republics 
were self-governing little communities which pro- 
duced almost everything that they required for ^eir 
economic welfare. Sir Charles Metcalfe, the then 
acting Governor General of India described these 
Communities in eloquent terms and opined that the 
Village Republics ‘contributed more than any other 
cause to the preservation of the people of India 
through all revolutions and changes which they suf- 
fered.” These Village Communities, however, could 
not survive the imperialistic policy of the East India 
Company, and, as R. C. Dutt remarked in his 'Eco- 
nomic History of India’, ‘‘One of the saddest results 
of British Rule in India is the effacement of that 
system of Village Self-government which -was deve- 
loped earliest and preserved longest in India among 
all the countries of earth." To think that these self- 
sufficient village communities disappeared from the 
ficene on account of the normal course of economic 
development is far from the truth. As Prince 
Kropotkin remarked in his book, Mutual Aid’: 

‘To speak of the natural death of the Village 
Communities by virtue of economic laws is as 
' grim a Joke as to speak of the natural death of 
soldiers slaughtered on a battle-field.” 

The ancient Indian Village Communities had 
evolved a well-balanced social, economic and political 
system by eschewing the two extremes of laissez-faire 
and totalitarian control. They had developed an ideal 
form of co-operative agriculture and Industry in which 
there was scarcely any scope for the spoliation of the 
poor by the rich. Production was almost simultaneous 
■with consumption and distribution and the vicious 
'Circle of ‘money economy’ was conspicuous by its 
absence. Production was for immediate use and not 
for distant markets. The whole socio-economic 
.structure was founded on non-exploitation and fellow 
feeling. That is why Gandhiji has been vehemently 
.advocating the revival of ancient Village CJommu- 
niUes. Of course, these communities cannot be re- 
vived in their strict ancient form; neceesary modi- 
fications will have to be Introduced in accordance 
■with modern conditions. The fact remains, however, 
that the Village Communities once constituted an 
ide^ form of planned economy, and if those ideals are 
a^in atilised and adopted for economic reconstruc- 
tion, we shall be able to present to the world an eco- 
•nomic order which will make for lasting peace and 
prosperity instead of bloody war and destruction. 
During recent times, the ideals of village com- 
munism and decentralised cottage industrialism have 
conspicuously successful in war-torn 
Wales In her book, ‘China Builds for Democracy* 
gives us a vivid and fascinating account of the working 
■of the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives When the 


Japanese Invaded China a few years back, the whole 
Chinese national economy had almost crumbled down. 
But the vision and courage of a few Chinese young 
men saved the nation from complete annihilation. 
“They formulated the scheme of Industrial Co-opera- 
tives which are now the glory of China. ‘The whole 
economic organisation of the country which was 
being bombed to pieces is now presenting a stiff and 
almost invulnerable front to Japanese aggression. 
These decentralisd co-operatives are economically 
self-governing and self-sufficient, producing with 
manual labour and small machines all the necessaries 
of life like food, cloth, paper, soaps, oil, glass, chemi- 
cals, drugs, Iron goods, machine-tools, leather goods, 
hospital equipment, and furniture. As Nym Wales 
observes; ‘"nie Industrial Co-operatives provide not 
only the best but the most feasible form of industry 
for China in the future, as at present.” Edgar Snow 
expresses the same view about the ‘Guerrilla’ Industry 
of China: “Not only could It help to win the war in its 
final phase, but if given a chance, it could fulfil the 
original hope of Its founders to create a happy eco- 
nomic foundation on which to build the future of 
China along democratic, peaceful lines." 

As is sufficiently well-known, Japan too is the 
home of small-scale ‘domestic’ industries. ‘These 
•dwarf' units produce not only consumption goods but 
also machines. Unfortunately, these small-scale 
units In Japan are co-ordinated and controlled not by 
Co-operative Communities as in China, but by a few 
big capitalists. The fact remains, however, that 
small-scale communities can and should be able to 
survive the modern industrialism by establishing a 
happier and healthier world. Decentralised cottage 
industrialism in accordance with Gandhian ideals is 
desirable from the biological standpoint as well. 
Mechanised production In urban areas has a tendency 
to mechanise life itself with the result that the natural 
instincts of sex and parenthood are deprived of their 
normal vitality. Prof. Hogben, the well-known English 
biologist, analyses this phenomenon with penetrating 
Intelligence: 

‘‘In rural surroundings where children grow up 
in contact with the recurrence of parenthood in 
animals and plants, the process by which life 
renews Itself are accepted as natural events. In 
the city, reproduction Is an unwarranted intru- 
sion of hospital practice on the orderly routine 
of a mechanised existence. The machine which 
neither creates nor begets sets fashion of human 
relationship." 

Biologists, therefore, are now pleading for a ‘Back to 
Village’ movement in order to plan for ‘human sur- 
vival’ itself. 

The organisation of small and self-sufficient 
rural communities is not a difficult task even from 
ttie agronomical point of view. There has been of 
late, extraordinary development in the science of 
agro-biology, and it is now possible for all countries 
to grow various crops within themselves without de- 
pending on imports from other territorial units 
Agro-biology has enabled not only different countries 
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but also their regional economic units to be self- 
sufficient. For a fuller study of the subject, readers 
are referred to Dr. Wlllco.x’s book. 'Nations can Ove 
at Home.’ 

Besides the biological and sociological considera- 
tions, the Plan of decentralised co-operative industry 
is essential from the standpoint of International peace 
and harmony as well. Large-scale production, 
whether state-controlled or privately managed, in- 
evitably leads to participation in the frantic race for 
foreign markets which, sooner or later, ends in blood- 
thirsty wars and brutal massacres. That has been the 
sad experience of the last two centuries. That is why 
Gandhijl has been against the present international 
economy. Gandhijl is not against international 
trade, as such; he will like to have international trade 
only if_it satisfies the real wants of different nations 
on a basis of mutual interest. But the present im- 
perialistic trade has no place in his Planning. “Don't 
you see that if India becomes Industrialised,” asks 
Gandhijl, “we should need a Nadlrshah to find out 
other worlds to exploit, that we shall ourselves have 
to compete with the naval and military power of 
Britain and Japan and America, of Russia and Italy’” 
The National Planning Committee also defined their 
aims as “the attainment of national self-sufficiency 
for the country as a whole without being involved as 
a result of such efforts in the whirlpool of economic 
imperialism.” 

Village Communism, based on cottage industrial- 
ism, Is thus not a Gandhian fad; it is sound and 
scientific from various angles of vision. Sir William 
Beveridge, of the British Social Security Plan, while 
discussing a similar Plan for India recently remarked; 
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“India’s industry would probably expand, but it Is 
important that it should be properly distributed 
to avoid the dreadful sprawling towns that we 
have In this country and the United States.” 

•nie distinguished European thinker, Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergl, in his book, ‘Totalitarian State 
against Man’, has suggested the establishment of 
‘Agricultural Co-operatives' as a final and lasting 
solution of all the Ills of the war -weary world. The 
noted French economist, Hyacinthe Dubreull, has 
shown that “even the largest industrial undertakings 
can be oi^anlsed so as to consist of a number of co- 
ordinated but self-governing groups.” Even Henry 
Ford, one of the greatest industrial magnates of the 
world, admits that “as a general rule, a large plant is 
not economical.” “Big business, keeping service to 
the public always in mind, must scatter through the 
country not only to obtain the lowest costs, but also 
to spend the money of production among the people 
who produce the product.” 

'Thus the general trend of world thought Is 
towards decentralisation and village communism, 
which are the basis of Gandhian economic ideals. Let 
us not imitate the West which is now reaping the rich 
harvest of 'dragon teeth’ that have been sown all 
these decades. India must evolve a Plan of economic 
organisation which shall be congenial to her genius 
and culture. Such a Plan will set a fashion for other 
countries as well. The blue-print of such an Indi- 
genous Plan based on Gandhian principles of national 
economy shall not only be most suitable for India, but 
will also demonstrate to the world the possibilities of 
evolving a new economic order which will lay the last- 
ing foundations of 'peace on earth and good-wili 
among men’. 
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T he procedure of economic planning involves 
three essential elements It involves, In the 
first place, a preconceived social objective: 

It Rims, in the second place, at the maxi- 
misation of the available resources of production; 
and it seeks to secure, In the third place, a right 
distribution of the resources of production, a co- 
relation, that is to say, in accordance with the 
social objective set, of the market demand with the 
resources of supply. The determination of the social 
objective which a scheme of economic planning would 
be designed systematically to achieve must obviously 
be regarded as the proper tVitieUon of a central 
planning authority. The central planning authority 
might also perhaps lay down In broad terms the plan 
according to which the available resources of produc- 
tion of the country are to be maximised or the right 
distribution of those resources to be made. But in the 
case of a country so vast as ours the detailed elabora- 
tion and the execution of such a plan ought profitably 
to be entrusted to regional authorities. 

These general conclusions are borne out by the 
experience of Soviet Russia, where economic plannmg 
on a wide scale was first attempted. Ever since 
the Five Years' plans were thought of in Russia, 
planning and the supervision of the execution of the 
plan had been entrusted to the hands of All-Russian 
authorities acting over the entire field of the Soviet 
Union. Centralised planning had always been ad- 
vocated to be the best method of securing a perfect 
adjustment between supply and demand and of over- 
coming the tendeniy towards over-production. But in 
1934 a fundamental change was felt to be needed and 
was ultimately made in the organisation, by recog- 
nising a distinction between the drawing up of the 
general plan and Its supervision and execution, and 
by entrusting the supervision and execution of the 
plan to regional authorities under the control of the 


separate constituent republics of the U.S.S.R. This 
change was not applied to agriculture or transport, 
which were still retained under centralised control; 
but It was applied over the whole field of industrial 
production. The reasons given for the change were 
that the centralisation of control had led to a great 
amount of delay and avoidable red-tape and bureau- 
cracy, and that supervision over the great distances 
of Russian territory could not be effectively main- 
tained. In the case of India, other considerations 
might also be Invoked to justify the creation of an. 
arrangement similar to that established In U.S S.R. In 
1934. Due to diffetences of climate, natural resources, 
practical potentialities, and sometimes pure histori- 
cal accidents, there have arisen great differences in 
the economic development and the social and cultural 
life of the various provinces and territorial regions of 
India, and therefore any economic plan, not explicitly 
based upon communistic ideology, must, to ensure its 
successful execution, amply consider these differences 
and provide for Its detailed operation with special 
regard to the cultural conditions of each area. 

REGIONAL PLANNING: Supra-Provincial Regions 
In India, then, both in Its conception and in Its 
ultimate execution economic planning must be funda- 
mentally regional. The Indian constitution is federal 
In Its character, in which the Centre and the Provin- 
ces have their respective responsibilities. Provincial 
autonomy exists over a large field of subjects. But 
there is a basic discordance between the present ad- 
ministrative divisions of India and the physical and 
economic facts of the country, so that no planning 
wlU be really effective without the creation of supra- 
Provlnclal regions In certain areas. The view, it may 
be mentioned, which insists on centralised control of 
planning in the belief that India possesses a geo- 
graphical unity and that the economic life of the 
country and its various Provinces and States Is true 
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to one uniform pattern Is actually as unrealistic as 
the view which thinks In terms of Provincial and 
.State plans only. In all countries with a federal con- 
stitution, the constituent States have to come together 
ond formulate a common policy for economic develop- 
ment of certain areas. The Second Report of the 
Reconstruction Committee of the Government of 
India also recognises that reglonallsatlon is one of 
the fundamental principles of economic planning, and 
that it Is probably the best means of assuring that 
the different parts of the country would benefit In 
as equal a measure from planned progress as Is com- 
patible with the physical features and natural re- 
sources of each part. 

The principle of regional planning has been ac- 
cepted by the authors of the Bombay Plan also. Al- 
though not concerning themselves with the question 
of the machinery and organisation of planning, they 
have accepted the principle In broad terms, for they 
recognise the need for regional plans and for the 
general over-rldlng of conflicting political jurisdic- 
tions In the interest of the working of the plan. The 
Reconstruction Committee of the Government of 
India has given an e\*en fuller recognition to the prin- 
ciple They have indicated In their Second Report 
that the Provinces and Slates should in the first 
instance formulate plans of their own, which will then 
nave to be put together and readjusted to yield a plan 
lor the whole country. At the same time they men- 
tion that in certain areas regional plans will have to 
he drawn up. Regional plans, it may be pointed out, 

• are of necessity different In their character from the 
plans that Individual Provinces or States may formu- 
late for themselves in the light of their special needs 
or special conditions. A regional plan 
refers to the area which may, by reason 
of the nature of its resources, be con- 
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living was also fast destroying the means of 
making It". The grievous situation could not be 
remedied by State action, since several States were 
Involved in the area. Only regional planning and 
regional control could afford a solution; and in 1933 
President Roosevelt persuaded Congress to pass an 
Act establishing a Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
was charged with "the broadest duty of planning for 
the proper use. conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the Tennessee river drainage 
basin for the general social and economic wealth of 
the nation” but whose sphere of activity was limited 
to such inter-state matters as the control of floods, 
the improvement of river navigation, and the deve- 
lopment and transmission of electric power. Within 
this field the Tennessee Valley Authority has done 
much directly In the course of the last eleven years, 
and outside its scope It has obtained to a steadily 
increasing extent the voluntary co-operation of the 
State and local authorities. 

The Authority was established at a time when the 
world was In the throes of the gravest economic crisis 
ever recorded. The government of U.S.A. had been 
taking the desperate course of restricting production 
and destroying produce in the hope of restoring eco- 
nomic welfare. The Tennessee Valley Authority re- 
presented an altogether different conception of the 
management of a modem nation's economic resources. 
It represented an economic policy of hope and ex- 
pansion In which the Government would play a 
dynamic part. Its establishment was an attempt to 
raise the economic level of a great depressed and 
under-developed region, and it achieved spectacular 
success. By means of the building of dams and re- 
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sldered as a single economic unit, re- 
gardless of whether It is subject to one 
or more political authorities. 

THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 

AUTHORITY 
The most effective illustration of a 
regional plan that has been usually 
given Is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority in the United States. The 
Tennessee river rises In the Alle- 
ghany mountains and flows for about 
900 miles till it joins the Ohio. Its 
basin covers an area of some 40,600 
square miles and includes portions of 
seven States of the Union— Tennessee, 
53.8 percent; Alabama, 13 percent; 
Kentucky, 2.7 percent; North Carolina, 
11.2 percent; Virginia, 8.4 percent; 
Georgia, 2.7 percent; and Mississippi, 
0.9 percent. The area possessed rich 
undeveloped resources of soil, forest, 
water and minerals, but the place was 
inhabited by a predominantly agri- 
cultural community which “was not 
only losing its more enterprising mem- 
bers who sought to better their lot else- 
where, but In Its efforts to make a 
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The division into the above four regions raises 
fundamental difficulties, of which Professor Coupland 
himself was not quite oblivious. The Ambala Division 
of the Punjab belongs to the Ganges and not to the 
Indus Region. Orissa has a marked individuality of 
its own; it possesses its own river-basin. And anyhow 
the Mahanadl links it with C.P.. so that its inclusion 
in the Ganges Basin is quite unwarranted. The Deccan 
is in no sense one, but must obviously be demarcated 
into a number of river-basins. But, although conscious 
of these difficulties, Professor Coupland was inclined 
to ignore them in his desire to find 'an interesting 
and original’ solution of the political problem. To his 
statement that in order to work a long-range plan a 
regional delimitation of the country by river-basins 
would be convenient, there can be no exception. Most 
of present-day India lives on rivers. Many millions 
of people depend directly, and many more Indirectly, 
on irrigation; and the possibilities of economic 
welfare largely depend upon the proper use of the 
country’s vast water-power. Hydro-electric installa- 
tions will not only facilitate industrial development, 
they will also benefit the great majority of the popu- 
lation which must always gain its living from the soil. 
Between several Provinces, at the present moment, 
where one river happens to be shared by more than 
one autonomous unit, there is a sharp conflict as 
regards the proper utilisation of the waters; to pre- 
vent such conflict, there ought to be a joint govern- 
mental control of Irrigation and the use of the river 
waters in general. Hydro-electncal development is 
being likewise undert^en on a Provincial basis and 
ought in the Interest of harmony and proper utilisa- 
tion of the hydro-electric resources be controlled by 
a super-Provincial regional authority. 

CONCLUSION 

Professor Coupland’s suggestion for the division 
of India into regions by river-baslns is founded upon 
the experience of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
But the Professor misses the whole significance of 
the idea when he proposes to raise the river-basin 
regions to the level of permanent administrative 
divisions of the country. He seems to Imagme that 
the Tennessee Valley experiment can be conducted 
only in a rlver-basln. It is true that in the case of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority the resource to be deve- 
loped was a river and, therefore, the watershed was 
an area which could be delimited for special attention. 
But for resource development the proper area may be 
less than a square mile, a mine, or it may embree 
a whole continent, as for transport and power. The 
character of the resource would be the key to the 


character of the area of development, and the selec- 
tion of the regions and the resources whose develop- 
ment is to be assisted would have to be based upon a 
periodical expert survey of the geological power and 
soil of the country. It would be clearly very unwise 
to demarcate the country into a number of permanent 
politicar divisions on the basis of river-basins and 
specifically entrust those divisions to the control of 
different communal governments so as to make any 
collaboration between them practically impossible. 
India’s resources are multifarious. So the regions to 
be developed would be multifarious in character. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority must be viewed 
primarily as a striking model of a development scheme 
organised by a nation for the welfare of one of its 
under-developed regions. The United States govern- 
ment might have quite justifiably chosen to follow a 
different policy; in the period of a grave economic 
depression it had actually been following a policy of 
restricting production and even destroying produce. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority was established in 
the first instance as a means of providing employment 
to the people on the construction job and in the In- 
dustries providing the construction and operating 
equipment. The question of using the developed re- 
sources to raise the standard of living arose only later, 
but it was boldly faced when it arose. Development 
of resources led to inevitable adjustments in the 
industrial activities of the richer areas. At one time 
the coal-mining Interests and coal-miners were 
actually perturbed at the extension of the area In 
which the Tennessee Valley Authority conducted 
hydro-elect^ric operations. But the policy of hope and 
expansion was confidently followed, and has been 
fully justified by its results. 

The question is whether the economically and 
industrially developed areas in India would recognise 
the value of national assistance similarly given to the 
under-developed areas within it. This is the crux of 
regional planmng. India’s industrial development till 
now has been very lop-sided, there has been an ex- 
treme concentration and localisation of the country’s 
industries. This has been largely due to the localisa- 
tion of our iron and coal resources. But the lineament 
of hydro-electric development may possibly act as a 
corrective. The Government of India has already 
declared that its policy is “to secure the development 
of electric power on a regional basis.’’ The regional 
development of electric power must be combined with 
a really integrated national development policy, and 
this presupposes a deliberate reglonalisatlon of new 
developments. 
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F ew, even among the new and industrtaUy ad- 
vanced countries ot the world, can afford to 
say that their population trends are satisfac- 
tory. The cause for concern, however, arises in 
different countries from different aspects of the 
situation. Speaking ' about the European continent, 
the North-Western countries have urgently to seek a 
solution for the problem of dwindling population, 
while the Eastern and Southern countries have yet 
an excessive population pressure to deal with. It Is 
no exaggeration to say that In the East there is al- 
most a universal trend towards excessive population. 
The New World and the colonies in Africa and 
Australia represent areas which are obviously under- 
populated. Thus while almost every country has a 
population problem its nature varies from region to 
region. Every country must, therefore, tackle its own 
problem in the correct historical and economical 
context. 

While the problem of excessive population would 
have been with us even in the absence of a declared 
policy of planned development, a new urgency and a 
fresh orientation have been imparted to it by our 
determination to realise for our country a substan- 
tially enhanced standard of life in the near future. 
Piquancy is added to the whole discussion by a view 
e.xtensively held, among experts as well as reformers 
and administrators, to the effect that our population 
trends bid fair to nullify a large portion of the good 
results to be expected from adoption of a policy of 
economic planning. While few have dared to recom- 


mend that in view of our population trends economic 
planning should not be adopted for the present, there 
is an appreciable body of opinion which is somewhat 
pessimistic about planning on the score of population, 
and even a larger number would make a vigorous 
policy ot population restriction an Integral part of 
any scheme of planning. I am convinced that the 
pessimism Is unwarranted and the emphasis mis- 
placed. 

Let us first note what characteristics of the 
Indian populaton have been causing concern. At the 
beginning of this century the total population of 
India, which then Included Burma, was 29.4 crores. 
According to the Census of 3941, when Burma was no 
longer a part of India, the population was nearly 39 
crores. The rate of Increase Is striking, but except In 
the last two decades It has not been steady. The per- 
centage of Increase for the -four completed decades of 
the present century was 6.4, 1.2, 10.6 and 15.1, the two 
earlier decades having witnessed serious and exten- 
sive visitations ot famine and epidemic disease. 
Infant mortality is high, though It has steadily 
registered a decline from 205 per 1000 live births in 
1911 to 199 In 1921. to 181 In 1931 and 160 in 1940. 
While there Is some difference of opinion among the 
experts as to the correlation between this obviously 
striking rate of increase In the population and the 
rate of increase In the per capita income of the people 
two conclusions stand out prominently from the mass 
of available statistics on the subject. Taking the 
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oeriod as a whole the total wealth of the country has 
at best Just kept pace with the population, and the 
augmentation of wealth has not been evenly distri- 
buted among areas or classes. The situation is Uius 
of general economic development unaccompanied by 
any striking increase in the standard of life of the 
people as a whole who continue to lead almost as 
precarious an existence today as they did at the com- 
mencement of the century. 

It IS not surprising that advocates of crude 
Malthusianism should feel themselves vindicated by 
this record. A comparative stationary standard of 
life in association wth steady economic development 
IS plausibly explained away by reference to the al- 
most equally steady rise in the total population. That 
the increase In population has been intermittent ex- 
cept for the last two decades has been construed as 
lending further point to conditions of sustained pres- 
sure. It is made out that even with the increased pro- 
duction of wealth the tendency towards excessive 
population is so persistent that only a recurring 
natural scourage like a famine or pestilence has suc- 
ceeded in restoring balance. The moral deduced from 
such an interpretation is obvious, unless the ideas, 
habits and institutions of the Indian people are so 
altered as to ensure a slower increase in population 
no amount of economic reformation will improve «he 
general standard In fact in the absence of such an 
Improvement in the habits of the people economic 
development might actually enhance the size of the 
problem and render it less easy of solution on account 
of the further exhaustion of economic resources. If 
this line of reasoning were to prevail, the prospects 
for economic reform, leave alone economic planning, 
would be poor Indeed, unless the people are first 
transformed Into practising blrth-restnctlonists. 

Anybody who is aware of the conservative habits 
of our people would completely despair of economic 
and social betterment in India if this conclusion were 
truthful. Fortunately, there is abundant reason to 
believe that the underlying reasoning of the pessi- 
mists’ case against economic and social reform is un- 
sound and that It is belied by the experience of all 
the countries of the world which have successfully 
realized the ideal of a high general standard of life. 
Nowhere In the world has a lowering of the effective 
birth rate — the difference between the gross birth 
and death rates, — ^preceded or even accompanied the 
transformation of the economic system from a static 
agricultural into a dynamic industrial society. This 
transformation, usually described as the Industrial 
devolution, has In all cases produced a uniform popu- 
lation pattern. The Immediate result of the economic 
betterment brought about by the technical and 
organisational changes is to augment the rate of 
increase in the population. In the initial stages eco- 
nomic betterment leads to a rise in the birth rate and 
a fall in the death rate thus causing population to 
grow even at a higher rate than Is normal in the pre- 
revoiuUonary period. Only after the material weU- 
belng has had time to produce the natural changes 


In the Ideological and institutional life of the people 
is a lower fertility rate induced. 

These deeper and far-reaching trends of popula- 
tion growth in the context of modem industrializa- 
tion are well brought out in a recent publication of 
the League of Nations. In an intensive study of the 
Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Union 
conducted by the Office of Population Research at 
Princeton University, the complex nature of popula- 
tion movements is presented in a revealing style. It 
should be recalled in this connection that, while we 
sometimes assume Europe to be a whole and developed 
industrial area, as a matter of fact between the North 
Western part of Europe on the one hand and the 
Eastern and some of the Southern regions on the 
other the differences are almost as significant as 
those between Europe and Asia, to which latter Soviet 
Russia naturally belongs. The process of indus- 
trialization and the attendant modernisation of out- 
look and habits has been from West to East and thus 
the whole historical process of the impact of modern 
industry on population trends is fully revealed, at its 
different stages, by a study of Europe and Soviet 
Russia as a whole 

The historical and statistical evidence on this in- 
evitable sociological phenomenon Is indeed very 
strong. But before presenting it the following con- 
clusions to which the authoritative survey draws 
pointed attention may be adduced so as to create 
among Indian thinkers a proper sense of perspective 
regarding this all important question. 

‘ lo etery country where it has been experienced, the 
Industrial Revolution has been associated with rapid 
population growth ’ 

* The fall of die birth rate came later than the fall of 
ihc deatii rate, but eventually gained even greater 
momentum ’ 

And again on the subject of the relation between 
the spread of the small family system and the attain- 
ment of a higher material standard the following 
observations are conclusive; — 

‘ The emergence of the small family pattern is in major 
part due to the voluntary control of fertlity, prjncip.illy 
through contraception. The drnjng force sUmulating 
such control lies m social economic incentives Modem 
urban society places a high value on the individual as op- 
posed to tile family or the groups, sets great store by the 
advancement of the individual in health, education, social 
and economic status, and mal.es child-be.aring an expen- 
sive undertaking The simple fact is that it places heavy 
economic and social penalties on the parents of large 
families There are strong inducements to parents to have 
only a few children to whom they can give ‘every ad- 
vantage' These inducements have been strong enough to 
bring the fertility of upper and middle classes of the 
urban population to very low levels. The hopes and as- 
pirations of these classes are sweeping rapidly into {he 
lower economic groups and rural populations With 
them is carried the small family ideal.* 



It will thus be seen very clearly that the weight 
of authoritative opinion is on the side of those who 
urge that, for the introduction of our schemes of 
economic reform, we ought not to wait till the small 
family pattern is adopted by the people nor need we 
be pessimistic about the ultimate results of economic 
progress. A rational outlook on life Is as much an 
effect as a cause of a higher material standard of 
living, and If we continue to seek the co-operation of 
the people in their own economic betterment that 
fact will inevitably and in due course lead to the 
uddespread adoption of the small family system. The 
environmental pressure of modern industrial society 
is too obvious In that direction to be missed. In fact, 
unless at an appropriate stage suitable Institutional 
precautions are taken the swing of population may 
be too heavy in the wrong direcUon. 

A comparative study of the birth and death rates 
in IJuropean countries and India would show that ^ven 
now the Indian situation is undergoing an important 
transformation which is a recognised stage in the In- 
evitable sequence of population effects following the 
introduction of modem industry into a predomi- 
nantly agricultural and rural country. How some of 
the European countries adjusted their death and 
birth rates to the new Influences Is illustrated in the 
following table compiled from available information 
on the movements of population In these countries. 
A death rate below 20 may be said to mark an ad- 
vanced stage of improved hygienic conditions, and a 
birth rate below 30 may be said to mark the beginn- 
ing of the process of declining fertility. Using these 
broad indicators an attempt is made in the following 
table not only to show when the two movements 
started in several European countries but also to 
Indicate the element of a lime-lag that invariably 
exists between the commencement of a low death- 
rate and a low birth-rate period. 


Connlry 

Approximate) ear 
o( iCbievitiK a 
death rate under ?0 

Approximate jxar of 
fall o{ birth 
rate below 30 

1, Scandinavi i 

ISM ' 

ISSO (Sneilen) 

1S90 (Rest of 

I Scandfnaxfeil. 

2, Eofiland 

isso 


3. Neth«fl»o<ls 

ISOO 

1 1910 

4. Italy 

1910 

WO 

5. Eastern Europe and 

1920 

' 1930 

S. Rumania 

1930 

Kot Yet 

7. So% let Union 

W30 



As against these figures for the countries of 
Europe at differing stages of their industrialization 
the following figures for India would appear to carry 
their own message. 


1901-05 Asera^e 
1936-40 Avewge 


33 07 
33.4 


33.42 

22.60 


Planning and Population 

The Indian birth and death rates are unmis- 
takably moving as per usual pattern and in my 
opinion the significance of the comparatively high 
rate of population increase during the last twa 
decades is to indicate that we are passing through 
the upward spurt which follows the earlier period of 
the Industrial Revolution. While there Is no data on 
which to base any accurate prognosis as to future 
trends, I feel that the period of a steeply falling 
birth-rate is not far off. The case for Malthusianism 
is based on the mistaken assumption that rapid multi- 
plication is more natural than deliberate restriction. 
Whatever may be the truth of this view for non- 
human life the evidence of modern industrialism is 
conclusive as to the spontaneous adjustment between 
the prospects of an improving standard and the 
conscious limitation of the size of the family. The 
adjustment is the result of human reaction to 
changing socio-economic structure and it spreads, as 
Che League of ffattons Survey records, ‘from upper 
classes down, and from large to small communities 
and rural areas.’ 


India is predominantly agricultural, Indian agri- 
culture is not very productive, our industry is for 
the most part disorganiezd and non-mechanical and 
our social life is overwhelmingly rural. The popula- 
tion trends Inexorably associated with this type of 
society are those which are usually described as 
heavy pressure. If a survey of our resources, in 
respect of natural environment and human effort, 
were to establish a conclusion that we have used all 
these for all they are worth even with the help of the 
most advanced technique and organization, a deli- 
berate policy of birth restriction may prove to be the 
proper economic solvent. Though no such extensive 
survey has yet been carried out—ln fact it would be 
the first desideratum in any scheme of planned eco- 
nomy — there is not the slightest doubt that both in 
respect of the quantum of our total resources as also 
the efficiency of the methods of their exploitation a 
very considerable progress is possible. With such a 
prospect before us for any one interested in the eco- 
nomic betterment of the people the only straight- 
forward course is to persist with greater vigour and 
Comprehension in the path of industrial progress. 

Paradoxical as It may seem, industrial progress 
in a predominantly agricultural country ought to begin 
in agriculture. I do not wish to refer in this context 
to the comparatively minor issue as to how much 
capital in a gd^en initial period of planning should be 
Spared for agriculture as compared with other sectors 
of the national economy. To forge the tools of effi- 
cient agriculture it may be necessary to pass through 
a preliminary period when it appears that greater 
attention is paid to Industry than to agriculture. But 
it Is almost an axiomatic truth that no agricultural 
economy can be transformed into a balanced and 
industrial economy without the rationalization of 
agriculture itself. The industrial Revolution In Its 
broadest sense has almost invariably Included an 
Agrarian Revolution and. more often than not. the 
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latter has preceded, or at any rate accompanied, the 
rapid transformation in industry. 


How close is the relationship between progres- 
sive agriculture and reduced pressure on land is best 
Illustrated by the following table. 


Countri 

Wheat >ieia 

■persons oconpiei 
lit agncultriie 
peraq Lm. 

' 

15 

34 

Onnsny 

22 

47 

Hungtty 

14 

34 

CzecliosIoMUa 

17 

45 

Austria , ... 

16 

4S 

Poland 

115 

55 

Rnminm 

9 

57 

Gre«e . 

9 

62 

Yugoslavia 

11 

64 



12 

67 


Whest Yield 1933 to 1937 ^Quintals pet Heetare) Person occiip-ed m 
Agncoltnie per sq Lm o( outlieated area about 1930. 


That, as a rule, the low yield countries are 
countries with the highest population pressure is not 
as surprising as it may appear. The methods of cul- 
tivation are so primitive that they rely more on the 
easily cultivable portion of the soil and on the manual 
labour of the people. With improved methods of 
fanning, pressing into the service of man all the 
fruits of modern science and organization, not only 
can a more extensive area be brougnt under cultiva- 
tion, but the employment of human labour per cul- 
tivated acre tends to fall. The same rationalization 
that adds to the yield reduces pressure directly by 
lowering the ratio of workers per acre and indirectly 
by altering the outlook of the peasantry, who fmd In 
the small family a pattern of social behaviour which 
conforms to the other purposeful and rational as- 
pects of their environment. Even the enthusiastic 
supporters of the birth control movement will, I 
hope, appreciate the difference in receptivity between 
a rural population as poorly equipped mentally and 
materially as the present one and the kind of people 
that a rationalized system of agriculture will bring 
into being. 

It is not suggested that even in its most deve- 
loped and rationalized form Indian agriculture can 
employ most profitably such a large proportion of 
the population as it at present does. A development 
of new industries and the transformation of the 
existing ones are equally called for. Per employed 
worker the industries will produce even a larger 
quantum of wealth than agriculture. Apart from the 
superior productivity of industry, granting always 
that it has an efficient agricultural sector on which 
to draw both for the supply of raw materials and fox 
the disposal of finished products, industries give rise 
to that large scale urbanization of the country which 
has, as a single factor, the most effective influence 


on the trends of population. Even the deliberate 
adoption of the policy of dispersal of our manufac- 
turing industry will in this respect mean no material 
change as far as the preference for the small family 
pattern is concerned. The kind of life — on work and 
off work — that is associated with a mechanized 
industry which for economy has to be conducted on 
a substantial scale gives rise to mental attitudes and 
social environments inimical to a large family unit. 
•The regularity, the mobility, the constant alertness, 
and the engulfing of the individual’s being into the 
collective process— all hinder the unrestricted play of 
Impulses. Even in dispersed industrial centres con- 
ditions of -housing are likely to-be such as to seriously 
inconvenience large family units. 

In all its forms, therefore, industrialization and 
the attendant transformation in the technique and 
oi^anization of subsidiary avocations is bound to 
react on the population situation so as appreciably 
to reduce the effective birth-rate. A rationalized 
agriculture and a modernized industry can hardly 
come into being without a course of Instruction which 
cannot but rouse the reasoning capacities of the 
scholars. This general effect of the educational 
system as also the daily contact with the technical 
processes of scientific agriculture and industry will 
work a veritable revolution which is the inevitable 
intellectual or moral counterpart of the industrial 
revolution In any economic and social system, for 
work as well as for relationships, it Is the whole 
being of the citizen that is trying to get adjusted to 
the environmental conditions. If we transform our 
agriculture and industry so as to ' utilize all that 
modem science and organizational experience has to 
teach us I have not the slightest doubt that popula- 
tion trends will work in the direction of keeping up 
and raising the per capita Income of the community. 

Two prominent features of the normal course of 
population movements in other industrialized coun- 
tries suggest an important lesson for the Indian 
planner. A fairly long period of a rising population 
trend and a varying yet appreciable time-lag between 
the commencement of the process of a falling death 
rate and a falling birth rate have been mentioned 
as almost universal. In this, as In other attendant 
features of economic transition, a more deliberate 
and planned action Is now rendered possiblf. As in 
the sphere of the technical transformation of industry 
we are no longer content to leave things to be ad- 
justed by the workings of the individual’s desire for 
betterment and profit, so also in this sphere of the 
adjustment of population trends a policy of educat- 
ing the public as to the demographic implications of 
a planned industrialization ought to be followed. In 
so far as the public becomes consciously aware of the 
desirable tendencies in respect of their habits which 
have a bearing on the population trend, their conduct 
is the sooner affected in what for the time being is 
accepted as the right direction. 'While we need not 
rule out educative effort In this sphere there is no 
occasion to feel pessimistic about the natural re- 
action of the people, much less to falter in our steps 
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on thf path or Intensive industrialization. What 
propaganda and education will fall to achieve will be 
more Imperceptibly, but all the more certainly, 
achieved by the inevitable elfect of rationalization ol 
agriculture and modemisatlon'of Industry. 

The other widely noticed feature of population 
movements is the excessive degree to which the 
trend towards a falling birth rate has gone In. coun- 
tries where Industrialism has been associated with 
a regime of private capitalism. A steeply declining 
birth rate and the danger of depleted personnel 
result not so much from Industrialism as from exces- 
sive individualism. ^ While it is essential in the 
present stage of our social evolution to create among 
our people a healthy sense of Individual responsibility 
for individual betterment, care has to be taken to see 
that Individualism does not run amok. It may, at 
first sight, appear to some people that famllj', group 
and caste are such deep-rooted institutions in our 
country, that there is no danger, at any rate, no Im- 
mediate danger, of a sense of collective loyalty being 
weakened among the masses of our people. I do not 
think that there is any valid ground for such com- 
placence. In fact, current trends, which have been 
developing for some time and have been fully re- 
vealed during the abnormal years of the war, are far 
from reassuring. 

In a sense, the physical uprooting to which the 
Introduction of large-scale and scientific methods of 
production inevitably leads a people, also causes a 
mental and a social uprooting. In their new environ- 
ment and fresh relationships the people forget old 
ties much sooner than they acquire new ones. As an 
Integral part of the Ideological propaganda that has 
to accompany the workings of a planned economy the 
inculcation of a national purpose, a collective loyalty 
and a sense of social responsibility must be con- 
sciously attended to. These qualities will Indeed be 
essential for the continued stability and welfare of 
the community In all respects. But it is no mere ac- 
cident that they will also produce on the population 
situation an appropriate effect at the succeeding 
stages of industrialization. Nobody can say when the 
anti-natallst bias of social policy may need a change 
either in favour of stabilisation or in favour of an 
active population policy. The economic, moreover, 
is not always the decisive consideration in this res- 
pect. But If the people are gradually accustomed to 
think and act In an atmosphere of balanced Indivi- 
dualism and collective concern the prospects of a 
satisfactory and timely solution of our population 
problems at all stages of our economic evolution 
would be considerably heightened. 

Even In the old world, India with Its hoary past 
must be considered an old country. Not only have we 
a very high population pressure but our resources, 
especially our agricultural resources, have been long - 
under human exploitation. While modem science 
and organization will materially add to our prospects 
of improving the standard of productivity we ought 

2. Historical and Economic Stitdies : Population and Progress. 

V. G. Karve, 1941, 
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not to put out of our minds the prospect of relief 
through emigration. For old over-populated coun- 
tries emigration is a natural and beneficent policy. 
Though recent history and contemporary politics may 
create- a misleading impression in this respect we 
-must not forgeUthat all along we have been a coloniz- 
ing race. With the loss of industrial and political 
power the vigour has gone out of our colonizing ex- 
- pedltlons. But even during this period of national 
set-back, fortunately the habit has not altogether 
vanished. Indian settlers and traders may even now 
be found in all parts of the world. If the declared 
objectives of the spokesmen of the United Nations, 
of whom India Is one, have any meaning, the open 
areas in the Pacific, in Australia and along the shores 
of the Indian ocean ought to be freely available for 
the colonization of Indians. While It will be Inappro- 
priate In this place to go into the details of this sub- 
ject we must make up our mind to let no opportunity 
of-external colonization go by default. Emigration 
and colonization ought to form necessary planks in. 
any platform of a planning commission set up in. 
India. 

While the subject of foreign emigration is com- 
plicated by the corresponding attitudes of other 
interested countries, planned internal migrations and 
colonizations suffer from no such extraneous im- 
pediment. In the planning of regions it is only too 
obvious tliat in certain areas it may be found that 
there are not enough people to supply the human, 
effort for the most efficient utilization of the 
available resources and in certain others even In an 
intensely developed condition all the available per- 
sonnel will not be fully employed. While we cannot 
hope for a perfectly satisfactory co-ordination along 
these lines, it is clear that as far as possible we should 
make an effort to relieve concentrated pressure by 
internal migration on a planned and conunimity 
basis. Even small advantages along this line of pro- 
gress ought not to be neglected. 

In a programme of planning the quality of the 
population matters even more than the quantity. In 
the spheres of health, education and general effi- 
ciency a conscious effort will have to be made to en- 
hance the prevailing standards. With the improve- 
ment In the quality of the population goes the greater 
possibility of its easier adjustment to the new eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Such direct aids to a 
desirable population policy as the Institution of con- 
traceptive and eugenic clinics are already passing- 
into normal medical practice. In any centrally 
planned scheme of the development of health services 
along with other specialised medical assistance, 
clinical help in respect of contraception must also be 
made available. 

In my opinion, no planner need be deterred by 
any fear as to the probable reactions of his plan of 
•economic development on the population front, nor 
need he pay unduly exaggerated attention to popula- 
tion trends. Take care of the economy and culture 
of the community, and population will not only take 
care of itself, but vrtll play its appropriate part In the 
general scheme of a balanced and progressive life. 
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on tho path of Intensive industriallratlon. What 
propaganda and education will fall to achieve will be 
more Imperceptibly, but all the more certainly, 
achieved by the inevitable effect of rationalization of 
agriculture and modernisation 'of industry. 

The other widely noticed feature of population 
movements is the excessive degree to which tlie 
trend tow-ards a falling birth rate has gone in. coun- 
tries where industrialism has been associated with 
a regime of private capitalism. A steeply declining 
birth rate and the danger of depleted personnel 
result not so much from industrialism as from exces- 
sive individualism. 2 While it is essential in the 
present stage of our social evolution to create among 
our people a healthy sense of individual responsibility 
for individual betterment, care has to be taken to see 
that individualism does not run amok. It may, at 
first sight, appear to some people that family, group 
and caste are such deep-rooted Institutions in our 
country, that there Is no danger, at any rate, no Im- 
mediate danger, of a sense of collective loyalty being 
weakened among the masses of our people. I do not 
think that there is any valid ground for such com- 
placence. In fact, current trends, which have been 
developing for some time and have been fully re- 
vealed during the abnormal years of the war, are far 
from reassuring. 

In a sense, the physical uprooting to which the 
Introduction of large-scale and scientific methods of 
production inevitably leads a people, also causes a 
mental and a social uprooting, fn their new environ- 
ment and fresh relationships the people forget old 
ties much sooner than they acquire new ones. As an 
Integral part of the ideological propaganda that has 
to accompany the workings of a planned economy the 
Inculcation of a national purpose, a collective loyalty 
and a sense of social responsibility must be con- 
sciously attended to. These qualities will Indeed be 
essential for the continued stability and welfare of 
the community in all respects. But it is no mere ac- 
cident that they will also produce on the population 
situation an appropriate effect at the succeeding 
stages of Industrialization. Nobody can say when the 
anti-natallst bias of social policy may need a change 
either in favour of stabilisation or in favour of an 
active population policy. The economic, moreover, 
is not always the decisive consideration in this res- 
pect. But if the people are gradually accustomed to 
think and act In an atmosphere of balanced indivi- 
dualism and collective concern the prospects of a 
satisfactory and timely solution of our population 
problems at all stages of our economic evolution 
would be considerably heightened. 

Even in the old world, India with its hoary past 
must be considered an old country. Not only have we 
a very high population pressure but our resources, 
especially our agricultural resources, have been long - 
Under human exploitation. While modern science 
and organization will materially add to our prospects 
of improving the standard of productivity we ought 
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not to put out of our minds the prospect of relief 
through emigration. For old over-populated coun- 
tries emigration is a natural and beneficent policy. 
Though recent history and contemporary politics may 
create- a misleading impression in this respect we 
-must not forget,that all along we have been a coloniz- 
ing race. With the loss of industrial and political 
power the vigour has gone out of our colonizing ex- 
■ peditlons. But even during this period of national 
set-back, fortunately the habit has not altogether 
vanished. Indian settlers and traders may even now 
be found In all parts of the world. If the declared 
objectives of the spokesmen of the United Nations, 
of whom India Is one. have any meaning, the open 
areas in the Pacific, in Australia and along the shores 
of the Indian ocean ought to be freely available for 
the colonization of Indians. While it will be inappro- 
priate In this place to go into the details of this sub- 
ject we must make up our mind to let no opportunity 
of-external colonization go by default. Emigration, 
and colonization ought to form necessary planks in. 
any platform of a planning commission set up in- 
India. 

While the subject of foreign emigration is com- 
plicated by the corresponding attitudes of other 
interested countries, planned internal migrations and 
colonizations suffer from no such extraneous im- 
pediment. In the planning of regions It is only too 
obvious tliat In certain areas It may be found that 
there are not enough people to supply the human 
effort for the most efficient utilization of the 
available resources and in certain others even in an 
Intensely developed condition all the available per- 
sonnel will not be fully employed. While we cannot 
hope for a perfectly satisfactory co-ordination along 
these lines, it is clear that as far as possible we should 
make an effort to relieve concentrated pressure by 
internal migration on a planned and community 
basis. Even small advantages along this line of pro- 
gress ought not to be neglected. 

In a programme of planning the quality of the 
population matters even more than the quantity. In 
the spheres of health, education and general effi- 
ciency a conscious effort will have to be made to en- 
hance the prevailing standards. With the improve- 
ment in the quality of the population goes the greater 
possibility of its easier adjustment to the new eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Such direct aids to a 
desirable population policy as the institution of con- 
traceptive and eugenic climes are already passing 
into normal medical practice In any centrally 
planned scheme of the development of health services 
along with other specialised medical assistance, 
clinical help in respect of contraception must also be 
made available. 

In my opinion, no planner need be deterred by 
any fear as to the probable reactions of his plan of 
-economic development on the population front, nor 
need he pay unduly exaggerated attention to popula- 
tion trends. Take care of the economy and culture 
of the community, and population will not only take 
care of itself, but will play its appropriate part in the 
general scheme of a balanced and progressive life. 
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employed in the organisation of production for 
change. Naturally, in a scheme of competitive uti- 
lisation of economic resources, a certain “unemploy- 
ment” of "factors” — of which labour is one — is in- 
escapable, and as technical progress goes on acce- 
lerating the rate of production in all industries, a 
definite volume of “Idleness” of factors Is generated 
in the process of competitive administration of 
natural and human resources in any given zone. The 
most urgent problem of economic adjustment today, 
is that of reducing the frontiers of Idleness which 
technical progress in the general structure of pro- 
duction in the rural and urban areas all over the 
world creates in its wake, and the problem assumes 
a special significance in a country like India where 
■"unemployment” of factors is not the specific 
creation of technical progress as such. As Sir William 
Beveridge obser\’es: "If the giant Idleness can be 
destroyed, all other aims of reconstruction come 
within reach. If not, they are out of reach In any 
serious sense and their formal achievement is futile.” 

In our country the problem of full employment 
resolves Itself into several problems of economic 
adjustment, (a) the problem of stabilising the eco- 
nomic position of 106 millions of agriculturists (in 
1931), (b) the problem of stabilising the economic 
position of thirty millions of agricultural labourers; 
(c) the problem of stabilising the urban wage-levels 
and facilitating urbanisation of an adequate volume 
of rural population; (d) the problem of inter- 
occupational adjustment of “employment-density” 
through management of wage-trends; (e) the 
problem of maintaining the economic stability of 
the national economic system with international 
post-war economic trends through periodical re- 
adjustments of agrarian and industrial costs and 
(f) the problem of maintaining economic stability 
through periodical management of wage-fluctua- 
tions and adequate control of rural and urban costs 
of living commensurate with the volume of "em- 
ployable” population which has to be fitted into the 
national productive system and with the exigencies 
of inter-occupational adjustment of employment 
density. 

Against such a background, the gravity of the 
problem of stabilising the economic position of the 
rural population becomes acutely pronounced, espe- 
cially when we note that by 1962, the authors of the 
Bombay Plan anticipate the settlement of a further 
working population of 23.4 millions on our rural re- 
sources (106 3 millions in 1931 and 129.7 millions In 
1962) though the ratio of the increased population is 
said to be only 58 per cent to the total working popu- 
lation In the country as against the 72 per cent for 
1931. The obvious conclusion from a study of these 
data is that more land must be brought under culti- 
vation in order (a) to stabilise the rural standiwd of 
life at a higher level than that existing today, and 
(b) that the average output per acre must be 
increased so that each square mile of our rural zones 
a population density as great as Japan with all her 
latlon. Extensive cultivation in our rural zones 


implies, stabilisation of agrarian prices at a Jevel 
which would enable the cultivator to bring an ade- 
quate portion of the 110 rmllion acres of “cultural 
waste other than fallow” and 58 million acres of 
“fallow land” under the plough in the maze of com- 
petitive margins m which his scheme of production 
has to seek Its economic balance. Greater extension 
of cultivation, to the less fertile agranan zones which 
have been left fallow owing to the operation of 
economic laws of choice today, would mean stabi- 
lisation of primary prices at a level which would 
certainly affect wage-trends in the urban zones of 
the country and reduce the degree of flexibility of 
the industrial cost-structure and its potential to sus- 
tain any appreciable structure of employment- 
density or to balance its cost-structure in the post- 
war economic conjuncture of renewed international 
competition or to absorb any appreciable volume of 
“employable” labour at wage-levels which would 
balance the structure of real wages and incomes 
between rural zones and urban areas of the country. 

THE PRESSING NEED TO STABILISE THE ECO- 

NO^nC POSITION OF RURAL AREAS 

Increase of output of produce per acre in a com- 
prehensive drive to reduce rural costs of production 
and to sustain a heavier rural density of population, 
in the post-war epoch in our country would imply 
enclosures and an adequate rate of rural depopula- 
tion— which, In its turn, includes the readjustment of 
the structure of real wages in the industrial zones of 
the country to implement such a nation-wide inter- 
zonal migration of labour. The gravest problem 
affecting the proper conservation of our rural re- 
sources today is the economic endeavour of the 
average cultivator all over the country to grow food- 
grains on his "uneconomic" farm and to balance his 
structure of production in an internationalised grain- 
market. Writing about the agrarian problems of 
eastern European countries which are faced with such 
an economic situation. Sir E. John Russell has made 
certain observations wliicb are pertinent to any 
proper understanding of the agrarian problems of 
our country. He says “The lack of capital drives the 
peasants to grain production, the cheapest but least 
lucrative of all arable systems; it is suited to the wide 
open spaces of North America, Australia, or the great 
plains of the U.S.SJt., where there is far more land 
than can be closely occupied but it is much less ap- 
propriate to regions where there is pressure of popu- 
lation on the land.” (Agrarian Problems from the 
Baltic to the Aegean, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1944, p. 10). The problem of balancing the 
structure of our rural production In an inter- 
nationahsed market for food-grains becomes colossal 
when we note that in India we are producing today, 
on an average, only 988 lbs of rice per acre as against 
an average world production of 1440 lbs and of 2433 
lbs. In China, 3070 lbs. in Japan and 1680 lbs. in the 
And with this poor rate of production, each 
square mile of our country was pretending to sustain 
a population density as great as Japan with all her 
industrialisation (248 per sq. mile in India in‘l940 and 
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250 In Japan for the same year.) with over seventy 
per cent of our population engaged in agriculture! 
Nor has the pressure of population shoViTi any ten- 
dency to fall since 1901. In 1901, India had to sustain 
on its resources 179 people per sq. mile, which In- 
creased in 1911 to 191, to 193 by 1921, to 213 by 1932 
and to 246 by 1941. There were also tracts in our 
country which were attempting to sustain on their 
resources as heavy a population per sq. mile as 
Germany and United Kingdom (which had a popula- 
tion-density of 371 and 501 respectively in 1936) while 
in India, Bengal had accumulated a population- 
density of 779 in 1941, Bihar following with 521 per 
sq. mile and Madras with 391. In 1936, if, with a 
population-density of only 228 per square mile, the 
problem of poverty in Poland was so acute that ‘*111 
some districts of southern and eastern Poland, a 
peasant could not afford a whole match for lighting 
his fire: each one was carefully split into four parts 
before being used" (Agrarian Problems from flie 
Baltic to the Aegean pp. 45-46), what can we say of 
India where on each square mile of territory as many 
as 248 persons are trying to find employment and 
economic stability with three persons out of every 
four engaged in exploiting the resources of an*un- 
economic patch of land? It should be patent to all 
who care to bestow the requisite amount of thought 
□n the subject that there can be neither "employ- 
ment” nor an adequate standard of life for the rural 
masses of the country as long as the production 
scheme of our rural zones is dominated by two 
factors of economic stagnation: (a) uneconomic 
igfarian holdings and (b) graln^production cn sub- 
iivlded and fragmentated units of rural production, 
adequate food and employment for the population 
3f the country Imply several economic adjustments: 
(1) if we aim at economic stability, we must aim at 
reduced costs in food-production through enclosures 
and scientific agriculture, with rural depopulation to 
sustain such a reconstruction of rural production; 
(ii) we must switch over to the production of ‘‘pro- 
tective” foods and commercial crops and conserve 
internal and external markets through standardisa- 
tion of agrarian production and Import food-grains 
from the more efficient zones of production either 
n’lthin the country or from abroad. Stabilisation of 
agrarian prices, so long as we persist to seek balance 
for our structure of primary production in a competi- 
tive framework of economic administration, is im- 
possible of achievement without drastic and delicate 
adjmtments in the general structure of the economic 
life of the four hundred million people of our country 
and certainly mere stabilisation will not ensure full 
employment for the vast agrarian and Industrial re- 
sources of our coimtry and will end by creating 
greater economic and social distress than what It 
pretended to alleviate. The authors of the Bombay 
Plan propose to implement a programme of full 
employment in our rural aones by three schemes of 
economic readjustment : (a) introduction of mixed 
farming i. e., cultivation accompanied by dairy fann- 
ing, .market gardening etc., (b) cultivation of more 
than one crop a year with the help of better Irriga- 
tional facilities and increased use of manures, and 
(c) provision of subsidiary industries ... . like spinn- 
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ing and weaving, shoe-making, paper-making, tann- 
ing. gur-making, soap-making, oil-crushing, fruit 
preserving, basket weaving, flour and starch mak- 
ing. It is imperative that we realise that as long as 
there is no definite movement towards enclosures in 
our rural zones and as long as our rural producers 
have no economic incentive to substitute grain-pro- 
duction by the production of "protective” foods and 
raw matenals which are suited to medium-scale and 
small farming which dominate our rural economy 
today, rural India cannot aspire to maintain either 
adequate employment for the economic energy of her 
growing population or economic stability in her ad- 
ministration of her resources in the hard days of 
post-war economic rehabilitation. In this conjunc- 
ture. the proposals sponsored by the authors of the 
Bombay Plan should sound interesting. After assert- 
ing that “large fluctuations In agricultural prices” 
are among the important factors which have pre- 
vented agrarian progress in India, they state that In. 
order to check these fluctuations. Government should 
adopt "a policy of fixing fair prices. In fixing a fair 
price, account should be taken of the cost of living 
in the area concerned as well as the cost of produc- 
tion” and go on to observe that to prevent depression 
in the prices of specific agricultural commodities as 
a result of foreign imports, the volume of Imports 
should be regulated by means of tariffs or by fixing 
quotas". Neither a protective tariff nor a quota 
system would maintain an adequate structure of em- 
ployment in rural areas or make for economic stabl- 
Itiy in post-war national economic evolution but 
would only Jeopardise any adequate structure of em- 
ployment by dlstorUng wages and freezing costs in 
the rural as well as in the urban zones of the country. 

It is high time we realised m this "benighted" 
country that we cannot attain any degree of eco- 
nomic stability born of productive efficiency in our 
national economic system by artificial instruments of 
economic adjustment like the tariff and the quota 
system. Our economic stability must be attained 
only through reorganisation of our rural and urban 
production-schemes to sustain a heavier density of 
population through stabilisation of the general 
standard of life and through adjustment of urban and 
rural costs to internationalised markets In primary 
and secondary commodities, commensurate with Inter- , 
national trends in technical and economic progress. 

ECOfiOmC ADJUSTMENT AND THE PROBLEM OF 

FULL EMPLOYMENT 

TTie problem of full employment in India can be 
resolved Into several aspects of economic adjust- 
ment. To mention just two: (a) the pressure of 
population on land in the rural zones must be 
relieved either (i) by generating a movement 
towards inter-occupational adjustment of employ- 
ment-density by managing and regulating wage- 
trends so that the structure of real wages in urban 
zones is stabilised at a level which would facilitate 
from the rural zones of the coimtry, or (li) by 
raising the capacity of economic resources of rural 
zones to sustain the present density of population 
through better balance in agrarian production; 
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(b) Full employment of the labour potentialities of 
the ever-growing bloc of “employable" population 
through the development and progressive co-ordi- 
nation of regional special industries which can be 
Implemented without generating any serious dis- 
location of the essential industrial structure and 
without reducing the employment-capacity of the 
urban zones of the country. In aiming at economic 
rehabilitation for India in the post-war epoch 
we must not lose sight of the fundamental problem 
of economic evolution: that we have to solve the.grim 
economic problems of employment and standard of 
life for a volume of “employable” population which 
goes on increasing in volume every year by fresh ad- 
ditions into the employable age-group, and yet plan 
economic life in the rural zones so that each acre 
and square mile of land produces enough to imple- 
ment an adequate standard of life and employment 
for a rspidls’ progressing volume of employable 
population. Otherwise, we can neither achieve a 
higher standard of life for the rural producers nor 
implement an economic programme which would 
provide for the economic utilisation of the labour- 
potential of the population, for the full development 
of the natural resources of the country, without 
which all economic planning and reconstruction 
would be futile. 

It is obvious that an adequate programme for full 
employment m rural zones would necessitate certain 
fundamental schemes of economic reconstruction, 
(a) bringing of more" land under the plough; (b) 
better balance in agricultural production; (c) better 
animal husbandry; (d) regional specialisation and 
allocation of agrarian production between grain-cul- 
tivation and culture of protective foods; “this 
change,” as was diagnosed in East European coun- 
tries, “will require more labour and the use of more 
fertilizers and better animal husbandry, and will 
therefore yield far higher returns per acre and per 
man than rain; it \\ill then given a higher standard 
of life to the countryman.” (Agrarian Problems from 
the Baltic to the Aegean, p. 11); (e) development of 
Interzonal and international trade in agrarian com- 
modities; (f) development of complementary rural 
zones; (g) development of special regional industries; 
in short, proper economic conservation of the rural 
resources of the country (including conservation of 
the economic energies of the population) for the pur- 
pose of raising the capacity of land to sustain an 
adequate structure of employment-density pet square 
mile. It would also include (a) industrialisation cal- 
culated to absorb the redundant labour-power which 
rural conservation would release from its structure 
of production and (b) ample provision for the full 
utilisation of the economic energies of a progressive 
volume of population— both rural and urban. 

In such an economic background, the structure 
of occupational distribution of population visualised 
by the Bombay Plan could hardly be said to be 
either daring or adequate; nor can we anticipate 
that'' the capacity of each square mile of our 
resources to sustain any appreciable structure of 
employment-density would be raised under such a 
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scheme of economic reconstruction (Occupational 
Distribution: in 1931, agriculture: 72 per cent of the 
total working population and Industry; 15 per cent 
of the total working population. In 1962, agricul- 
ture: 58 per cent of the working population with 26 
per cent In Industry — (vide A Plan of Economic De- 
velopment, Part II, p. 9.) If we achieved this anaemic 
structure of occupational distribution in fifteen 
years, considering the growth of population and the 
volume of labour-power which would be generated In 
the period, we shall have to wait for a considerable 
time before we are able to raise the general standard 
of life through a satisfactory programme of full em- 
ployment for the economic energy of the working 
population of our country. 

In this connection, it should be interesting to 
note what Sir Ardeshlr Dalai is reported to have said 
at Madras. “After all agriculture was the corner-stone 
of the economic structure in India No matter what 
the progress of the industrial development might be, 
the vast majority of people in this country must con- 
tinue to live by agriculture." (Report in THE HINDU 
of 26th January, 1945). He seems to have proposed 
“stable and reasonable level of agricultural prices” 
to stabilise Indian agriculture, though he has ad- 
mitted that the problem of “how to ensure such 
stability of prices was a difficult question." (Ibid). 
If, as is admitted generally, agriculture must re- 
main, for a considerable time to come, the economic 
destiny of the majority of four hundred million people 
of this country, it is Imperative that some serious 
thought is invested on the problem of reconstructing 
the rural economy of our country so that the capacity 
for “employment” of the structure of rur^l produc- 
tion. as well as for Implementing a satisfactory 
standard of life for a progressive volume of population 
may be considerably Increased for ensuring economic 
adjustment. But the difficulty Is not so simple as to 
be solved by giving rural producers some small sub- 
sidy by way of stabilised prices for agricultural com- 
modities, nor will such a readjustment arrived 
through price-stabilisation set up a rural economic 
conjuncture which will utilise the economic energies 
of the “employable” population of the country, 
without which no substantial rise In the general 
standard of life in our country can be sustained. Nor 
can we ignore the grim economic consequences of 
stabilisation of agrarian prices on the pace and capa- 
city of the industrial structure of the country either 
to maintain Its economic stability in the general 
economic system of the country or to implement any 
adequate programme for stabilising the structure of 
real wages in urban zones — without which no 
scheme of industrialisation in a over-ruralised 
country like India can be economically Implemented. 

The problem of adjusting urban wage-trends to 
implement a comprehensive programme of readjust- 
ment of occupational density of population through 
fuller employment and at the same time to synchro- 
nise urban wage-fluctuations to the dynamics of 
competitive industrial costs is not as simple as it 
sounds. Only a structure of urban real wages higher 
than those in rural zones could initate Inter-occupa- 



tlonal movement of labour, while such a wage struc- 
ture would reduce the competitive efficiency of the 
industrial structure with a lowered capacity for the 
absorption of employable labour. Today the struc- 
ture of real wages in the urban zones is such that 10 
per cent of the urban labour-force in any industry is 
always absent and thirty per cent is off at harvest 
time. If the task of regulating the structure of urban 
real wages to implement a programme of full em- 
ployment through inter-occupational adjustment of 
employment-density is an impracticable endeavour in 
the present economic conjuncture in the country, 
there Is only one other way of ensuring adequate 
real wages in industries, by regulating the Industrial 
cost-structure through technical reconstruction and 
better localisation, so that lb can absorb a heavier 
structure of money-wages without reducing its 
economic efficiency. Such reconstruction of Indian 
Industries can be effected by (a) decentralisation of 
industries; (b) reduction in the size of the industrial 
units; (c) better localisation to reduce transport 
charges; (d) development of special ‘de luxe' industries 
with the relative advantage of special markets; 
(e) institution of up-to-date technical Improvements 
in production to raise the productivity of industrial 
units and to enable the industrial cost-structure to 
sustain a heavier burden of money wages. It must be 
the realisation of the futility of adjusting the struc- 
ture of real urban wages to facilitate inter-occupa- 
tlonal adjustment of employment-density that has 
Induced in many quarters in India the belief that 
cottage Industries are inevitable in any adequate 
scheme of post-war economic rehabllltstlon lo our 
country. The argument of subsidiary cottage Indus- 
tries to implement a programme of "fuller” employ- 
ment In the rural zones of our country Is akin to the 
economic platitude which Mr. Amery discovered 
fifteen years ago (Empire and Prosperity, 1930) when 
he said: "It is obvious to ordinary common sense 
that there is more employment in making an article 
ourselves than in buying it abroad", to which Sir 
■William Beveridge retorted: (Tariffs — the Case 
Examined, 1932, p. 61) "So there Is more employment 
— ^much more employment, absolutely no end of em- 
ployment — for a person who tries to build his own 
house and make his own shoes and cook his own food 
and do every single thing for himself, whether he 
can do it well or badly. If any Free Trader Is so 
-foolish as to doubt this, let him try making his own 
bicycle ! That, however, is the kind of employment 
which means starvation and drudgery. Employment 
by itself Is not prosperity. Employment means 
prosperity only if it brings a good return for the 
effort it involves." 

THE niEANING OF FULL EMPLOYIWENT: 

Maximum Employment with Proportionate Real 

Incomes 

In such a background, the conception of full em- 
ployment for India does not mean mere increase of 
employment hours for the employable section of 
population; but full conservation of the economic 
energy of the people so that each hour of emplt^- 
ment brings in enough real wages and incomes to 
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sustain an adequate standard of life for the popula- 
tion of the country. Such a scheme of economic re- 
construction for our country which aimed at economic 
conservation of the productive energies of the “em- 
ployable" section of the people so as to maximise the 
return for every hour of employment would mean 
complete overhaul of the structure of production in 
the rural as well as in the urban areas of the country 
to sustain such an employment drive. It will have 
to start with an intensive economic survey of each 
region and zone in the country to Implement an ade- 
quate programme of full employment. Such a pro- 
gramme would mean reorientation of agriculture 
through giant enclosures for grain-production in 
zones under irrigation and with relatively uniform 
soil-fertility; better balance in agricultural produc- 
tion, through specialisation-zones and crop-planning 
where economic contours do not permit the emerg- 
ence of enclosures for intensive and extensive culti- 
vation; decentralisation of industrial units to regu- 
late the costs of urbanisation; better localisation of 
industries; more flexible wage-standards; develop- 
ment of Inter-regional and international economic 
co-ordination and all other schemes of economic and 
technical readjustment which are essential to a com- 
prehensive plan for the economic conservation of 
the natural and human resources of the country. 
Such a scheme of economic administration would 
mean a comprehensive circumscription of post-war 
economic evolution to efficiently Implement a co- 
ordinated programme of full employment In our 
country. 

An adequate programme of economic circum- 
scription of post-war evolution m our country would 
mean, besides control of production-trends In rural 
and urban zones with management of wage-fluctua- 
tions, (a) control and effective management of the 
banking and investment structure of the country in 
order to eliminate undue fluctuations in real wages 
and Incomes arising from monetary factors operating 
through the national price-structure — ^such a control 
including control of the bank-rate, management of 
speculative dealings on the stock exchanges of the 
country and regulation of the rate and course of 
short and long term investments through a co- 
ordinated administration of industrial and Govern- 
ment finances, and (b) co-ordinated evolution of the 
national transport system to facilitate post-war re- 
habilitation of Indian industry and agriculture. 

It Is high time we realised that post-war eco- 
nomic evolution of the country with a view to full 
utilisation of the economic energies of our population 
cannot be planned along traditional lines of economic 
evolution. The international economic conjuncture 
in the post-war days in which India will be called on 
to seek her economic balance will be entirely different 
from the international system in which she sought 
her economic destiny till the middle of the present 
century. India’s poverty to-day is the result 
of her past economic evolution which made no 
attempt to harness the economic energies of her 
“employable" population to increase the amenities of 
L'fe in the rural and urban zones of the country. It 
is urgent that we realised, as expert observers in 
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Eastern Europe have done, that "the great problem 
of the area today, that of over-population, can be 
turned into its greatest wealth” (Agrarian Problems, 
p. 86) only through a comprehensive scheme of post- 
war economic conservation of national resources so 
as to increase the productivity of each unit of labour 
in the country. The most urgent problem of eco- 
nomic admimstration in the country today Is not 
that of finding employment somehow for the 170 
million people m the employable age-groups, but 
that of seeking economic balance between wages and 
output consistent with national economic stability 
and international trends in technical and economic 
reconstruction in the post-war epoch. Few could 
dispute that ‘‘the goal of economic effort is not 
employment but wealth”. (Sir William Beveridge.) 
If "employment” were the goal of post-war eco- 
nomic planning in India, or if mere Increase of 
output the objective of economic evolution and If 
either of them could solve the problem of poverty In 
India, the task of post-war economic reconstruction 
in India would be simple and all our economic 
troubles could be charmed away by mere indus- 
trialisation In the post-war epoch, the problem of 
maintaining economic balance for India with her 
huge population, which can be relied on to keep up its 
rate of six million additional souls per annum, {which 
by itself can easily neutralise any scheme of eco- 


nomic reconstruction that, experts of today may 
devise) is not easy of solution. The only road to 
economic progress and a higher standard of life in 
the country lies along a deliberately balanced and 
comprehensive scheme of economic conservation 
which brings to each individual emerging into the 
"employable” bloc of the country’s population, an 
tidequate reward for everj’ hour of work that he con- 
tributes and assures for each labourer a "day” of eight 
hours of such work for twelve months in the year, 
whether he is employed in agriculture or industrj' 
or transport or public services or in domestic ser- 
vice or in any other avocation that he chooses to 
follow. 

It is imperative that we realised, late though 
it is in the day, that without reconstruction of our 
post-war economic evolution to sustain such a com- 
prehensive programme of "full employment” with all 
the delicate balances in the structure of real wages 
and Incomes which it implies in the rural as well as 
m the urban zones of our country, our economic 
barge would drift inexorably into the sea of economic 
stagnation, of which J. S. Mill warned us long ago. 
No programme of economic reconstruction planned 
along pre-war lines can rescue the economic system 
of the country from its precarious economic plight 
today or save the population of the country from, 
the rigours of a fast sinking standard of life. 
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T he aim at all economic activity is economic 
welfare. The amount of economic welfare 
that a community can enjoy depends upon 
the quantity of the economic resources 
available, and the way in which they are used. 
The same resources, when used more efficiently, 
will produce a greater amount of welfare. A com- 
munity will attain a state of maximum welfare 
when all the labour available for employment in 
that community is employed in the most efficient 
manner possible under the given state of techinical 
progress. This is the highest level of prosperity that 
a country can attain wdth the given resources and 
technical knowledge. Though the highest point of 
prosperity for any community at any given time is 
thus fixed, the community actually may be at any 
low level of prosperity owing to lack of employment 
and efficiency; and once that community reaches a 
state of equilibrium at any low level of prosperity. It 
will remain there Indefinitely unless positive efforts 
are made to lift it up from that low level to a 
higher one. 

Such a possibility of under-employment equili- 
brium is not admitted by the classical economists and 
their followers. All the theories .and policies 
advocated by this school of thought, therefore, are, 
applicable to the state of full expansion of the eco- 
nomy brought about by full and efficient employment.. 


An economic policy which is applicable and desirable 
in the case of full employment leads to disastrous 
effects when applied to economies suffering from 
under-employment. The classical economists, by 
denying the possibility of under-employment equili- 
brium, have rendered a great disservice to all poor 
countries. They have not only failed to show the 
path of prosperity to economically backward coun- 
tries but have actually misled and misguided them, 
thereby unnecessarily perpetuating all the avoidable 
miseries of poverty. 

UNDEK-EniPLOYMENT EQUILIBRIOI .4ND THE 

WAT OUT 

When a country suffers from under-employ- 
ment, which In economically backward countries 
means less productive or inefficient employment, the 
remedy lies In the expansion of investments. Ac- 
cording to the orthodox economic theory, expansion 
of investment can take place only at the cost of con- 
sumption. So, investment must come out of savings. 
The margin for increasing savings Is very small In a 
poor country. Besides, whatever increase in employ- 
ment in the investment goods industries is brought 
about in this way Is just by way of compensating the 
fall in employment in the consumption goods indus- 
tries. So the total gain in employment is negligible; 
not only that, but there is every possibility that the 
gain might turn out to.be entirely negative. That 
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the production of investment goods cannot be in- 
creased without contracting the production of con- 
sumption goods is correct only in the case of full em- 
ployment equilibrium. But when the same policy is 
applied to an economy at under-employment equili- 
brium it leads to undesirable effects. In the case of 
under-employment equilibrium investment and con- 
sumption both can expand together as they stand not 
in competitive but in complementary relation to 
each other. 

It is also wrong to believe, as Is done by the sup- 
porters of the classical economic theory, that the 
economy of every country will automatically move to 
the state of full employment equilibrium. Really 
speaking, an exchange economy based on private en- 
terprise can reach a state of equilibrium at any level 
of under-employment. And once an economy gets 
stuck at a particular equilibrium level, however low 
It may be. it will not move forward of its own 
Inherent forces. 

Whenever, therefore, an economy reaches a 
state of equilibrium without reaching full develop- 
ment, it Is the duty of the central authority to follow 
a policy which will set the economy on a forward 
march For, whatever the extent of under-develop- 
ment and unemployment, the economy will not 
move forward under private Initiative. Any pro- 
gress from this stagnant level is possible only 
if the effective demand increases. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the State to come forward undertak- 
ing Investments partly with new money which will 
increase demand and create scope for further private 
Investments. This alone can take the economy to a 
higher level Such external incentives to private 
Investment will have to be administered periodically 
until a state of full expansion possible is attained. 

SIONETARY EXPANSION AND PRICES 

The monetary expansion implied in the Invest- 
ment policy adumbrated above will be strongly ob- 
jected to by the orthodox economists on the ground 
that it will lead to inflation. This fear of inflation 
has unnecessarily held up the economic progress of 
backward countries. In fact, so long as there are un- 
used resources, any increase in the effective demand 
arising from the increase in circulating medium is 
sure to be matched by Increased supply. This of 
course does not mean that there will be no rise at 
all in prices as a result of the above recommended 
expansionist policy. The increase in effective demand 
resulting from an increased supply of money is sure 
to spend Itself partly in price rise. But this need not 
be taken as a danger signal or a sure sign of pure 
Inflation. When production expands as a result of 
increased demand there is bound to be some rise In 
prices owing to a number of factors other than pure 
monetary Inflation. For instance, prices may rise if 
expansion of production has to be carried on under 
conditions of diminishing returns. Similarly, when 
there is increase in the aggregate demand, prices of 
, commodities subject to inelasticity of supply will rise. 
This will happen even when there are unemployed 
resources available for the production of other com- 


modities. Under such a condition, to give up an ex- 
pansionist policy because of the rise In prices of the 
former type of goods will mean to allow unemploy- 
ment to continue in respect of the production of the 
latter type of goods. Prices may also rise because 
of a slow rise in wages owing to increased demand 
for labour resulting from an Increased demand for 
goods. Such a rise in wages is not due to the exist- 
ence of full employment but to the competition 
among the employers to be first in drawing upon the 
unemployed resources. Wages may also rise as a 
result of every group of wage-earners trying to ex- 
ploit the increased demand to improve their lot. It 
will be wrong to suppose a price-rise resulting from 
any one or more of these reasons as inflationary. 
Such price-rises are bound to be there in every case 
of expansion. Under the system of private enter- 
prise production will expand only in response to in- 
creased demand ; and every increase m the aggregate 
demand Is bound to spend itself partly in price-rise 
owing to imperfections of economic organization. If 
the increased demand is directed to products the sup- 
ply of which cannot be quickly increased, it will result 
in causing a temporary rise in price which after the 
necessary lapse of time will disappear. Of course, given 
sufficient notice, such price-rises can be avoided 

SUPPOSED HORRORS OF INFLATION 

It is a noteworthy fact that the authors of some 
of the unofficial plans for the economic development 
of India have not tabooed monetary expansion. 
But they do not seem to have recommended the 
use of new money with full grasp of the economic 
significance of such a policy in the expansionist pro- 
gramme. What matters, according to them, is the 
attainment of the investment targets; how the in- 
vestments are financed is not of much significance. 
This can be seen from the observations on this 
problem made by the authors of the Bombay Plan, ^ 
which can be taken as representative of all the 
plans that envisage the use of new money. In para- 
graph 87 of the first part of the Plan they say, “Our 
object In this section has been to indicate the sources 
from which the capital expenditure required for the 
plan may be met.” So they do not attach any special 
significance to the ways in which the required capital 
expenditure is met. This they have made more clear 
In the next sentence. “The precise form" they add, 
“in which the capital may be raised, whether by the 
State in the shape of taxation or government bor- 
rowings or by private voluntary investment, is a 
question which can only be considered, wheh the 
plan Is ready for execution, in the light of condltioits 
then prevailing”. Now, from the point of view of the" 
size of the economy, raising capital by taxations or 
by government borrowing or by private voluntary 
investment or by “created money" is not a matter of 
indifference. Each one of these ways of raising 
capital will have different effects upon the size of 
the economy. 


1 AFlanot T^Cotlomic PcTclopmest (or India: BySit B. ThsVnrdai, 
Mt. J. R. D. Tala, Mr. G. D. Bitla S. otbers. 
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•The fact Is that the use of new money is recom- 
mended by these writers as a necessary evil without 
realizing its significant role in the scheme of eco- 
nomic expansion. The use of new money is 
considered definitely to lead to all the horrors of 
Inflation, and the consequent tears. “Planning 
without tears”, say the authors of the Bombay plan, 
“is almost an impossibility”. Why planning, which 
is meant for increasing economic welfare, should 
necessarily mean tears, even In the beginning. Is an 
enigma. An expansionist economic plan is meant to 
reduce tears and its economic merit can be testified 
only if it goes on reducing tears from the very 
beginning. When an increase in the circulating 
medium spends Itself entirely in the rise of prices, 
it will cause tears, and nothing but tears. In the short 
as well as In the long run. But the increase In the 
circulating medium which Increases employment 
and production need not cause any tears. If an 
expansionst increase in the circulating medium Is 
carried out In such a way that it does cause tears, 
then it is of doubtful economic merit, for, how can we 
say that we have really struck a bargain between the 
tears and the joys’ 

Really speaking, there need not be any occasion 
for tears in the case of an economic policy that is 
meant for increasing the economic welfare of the 
population. Tears are feared because of the infla- 
tionary effects of such a policy. A plan for the eco- 
nomic development of a country Involves a large scale 
Investment programme which may not result in Im- 
mediate increase in the production of consumption 
goods. And if part of this programme is carried out 
with new money it may lead, It Is feared, “to a gap 
between the volume of purchasing power in the hands 
of the people and the volume of goods available.” » 
That there exists such a possibility cannot be denied. 
As there is increase In the circulating medium there 
will be increase In the effective demand too. The 
increase in effective demand will spend itself largely 
in Increasing employment while there are unem- 
ployed resources. Part of the Increased effective 
demand may no doubt, spend Itself in the rise of 
prices. But so long as any increase in prices is ac- 
companied by an increase in employment it need not 
cause any tears, and certainly not when the increase 
in employment Is proportionately greater than the 
Increase in prices. Expansion of employment results 
In giving a share to the unemployed in the production 
of the nation. To the extent to which this is accom- 
panied by a rise in prices the share of the newly em- 
ployed Is at the cost of others. But on the whole, this 
increases the total welfare of the community and 
tears, if at all, are reduced. Of course, a large dimen- 
sional sudden Increase in effective demand, even 
under conditions of unemployment, may spend itself 
more in raising prices as opposed to employment, as 
usually happens in times of war. But, then, planning 
has no significance if it cannot avoid such pos- 
sibilities. 

The inflationary effect of new money depends 
not only upon the size of It but also upon the purpose 
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for which it is used and the place In the economy of 
the country where it Is used. For instance. If the 
new money Is used for the purchase of services, as 
In times of war. it will bring about a much larger 
expansion of consumption demand than If it Is used 
directly for the expansion of production. In the 
latter case, a large part of the new money wlU cir- 
culate for the purchases of producers’ goods and will 
create a relatively smaller pressure on the demand 
for consumers’ goods. The undesirable InflaUonary 
effects of the injections of new money can thus be 
avoided to a great extent if the injections are ad- 
ministered in proper doses and according to a wcll- 
thought-out scheme yielding optimum economic 
well-being From the point of view of qualitative 
Improvement of the economy the new money should 
flow where it can reap the maximum welfare, 
IVIIERE THE NEW' MONEF SHOULD GO FIRST 

The new money to be injected for the purposes 
of economic expansion should be preferably at such 
places where It will result in increasing production 
in a relatively short time without creating any bottle- 
necks. Thereby the real income of the community 
can be Increased without giving rise to any infla- 
tionary effects. This can be achieved if the Increased 
demand is for that type of goods the production of 
which does not require much of time-taking technical 
equipment and technical training, the necessary 
means being available in a form ready for 
use. Whenever production Is found not taking place, 
irrespective of the resources being readily available, 
because of Jack of demand, the right policy to follow 
is first to increase the purchasing power in the hands 
of the prospective consumers and then to help, finan- 
cially if necessary, the expansion of production. 
Mere propaganda to produce more or even mere in- 
crease in the facilities for production are not In 
themselves going to be of any use. For, even though 
the production Is Increased there will be no demand 
and consequently, it will be regretfully given up. 
The first essential thing, therefore, is to increase the 
demand and this will not happen unless the money 
income of the prospective consumers Is increased. 
And if this is to be done without affecting other 
sectors of the economy, and if the new production is 
to be In the form of net addition, then the demand for 
these products must be in the form of net increase In 
the total effective demand. This can be done only by 
Injecting new money In that part of the economy 
where the production is held up because of lack of 
demand. 

The best illustration of such a situation is pro- 
vided by the rural areas in India where the popula- 
tion is In dire poverty, suffering from qualitative 
and quantitative deficiency of food, insanitary condi- 
tions. of living, and lack of houses, education and 
medical help. And all this Inspite of the fact that all 
the resources necessary for supplying these goods and 
services are available'- In large quantities. They 
are not used at present because the consumers 
cannot pay the cost. These goods and ser\’lces will . 
be supplied If we enable the prospective consumers 
to pay for them. Once; the additional purcharing 
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power is injected and the production-consumption 
circuit is set in motion it will continue to move In- 
<letlnitely. 

' The' new money to be put into circulation in rural 
areas naturally will be by way of increased employ- 
ment, But the initial increase in employment must 
not'result directly in increasing the supply of con- 
aun;ption goods; to a large extent it should result in 
<;r?atiQg demand for consumption goods. This can 
be done by creating the initial employment by way 
•of expansion of public works activities, such as the 
construction of roads and irrigation works, land im- 
provement activities, construction of public build- 
ings in rural areas and works regarding the general 
lay-out and sanitary improvement of the villages. 
One important point to be remembered in respect of 
the execution of these works is that they must create, 
as much as possible, demand for goods and services 
supplied locally. And then only the programme will 
have the best effect upon the economic development 
of the rural areas. This net new expenditure in rural 
areas will create new demand for food, including milk, 
vegetables, meat, fish etc., for clothing, footwear, 
furniture and other household articles, and also for 
services of doctors and teachers. Alongside this in- 
crease in demand, steps must be taken to see that the 
supply of these goods and services is also increased. 

The economic development that is brought about 
m this way will be self-perpetuating so long as the 
income stream Is maintained; l.e. so long as the size 
of employment Is mantained. Though the size of 
employment will have to be maintained, the nature 
of the employment will go on changing as the eco- 
nomy progresses. For instance, in the beginning the 
most of the new employment will be in the field of 
public works; but as this will Increase the demand for 
consumption goods and services, the employment in 
the latter occupations will go on Increasing. When 
employment in public works diminishes, it will have 
to be replaced by some other type of employment such 
as construction of houses in rural areas. The in- 
creased income of the rural population will create 
demand for many industrial products, thus increas- 
ing employment in industries, which should be very 
widely distributed throughout the country. 

But, for all this, it is necessary to inject new 
money, — new purchasing power — in the rural areas. 
Production will not Increase unless demand is as- 
sured; and demand cannot increase by merely ad- 
vising people to consume more. If we want the people 
to consume more, we must first supply them the 
means to do it. And if these means are to be supplied 
without Injuring other sectors of the economy, they 
must come as a fresh flow and not as one diverted 
from some other part of the field rendering it dry. 
l^e new money to be injected will have to te in 
Increasing measures in the beginning In order to 
avoid sudden influx of demand, and then In decreas- 
Jog measures as the employment becomes more and 
more self-sustained, ultimately completely ceasing 
when the economy reaches its full heights. 

There Is also one more reason why the invest- 
ments in rural areas should be with new money. If 
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rural investments result In creating heavy interest 
liabilities the burden might prove prohibitive for a 
rapid progress. This can be avoided if these invest- 
ments are undertaken with new money which the 
Government can ' supply almost without creating 
interest obligations. The interest burden may well be 
imposed upon those sectors of the economy which 
can bear it. There is one additional advantage In 
allowing most of the new money to flow to the 
parched-up rural areas, especially in the beginning 
of the development programme. A large part of this 
new purchasing power Injected in the rural areas will 
remain circulating locally, as most of the wants of the 
rural population can be satisfied by rural production, 
and only a small part will filter for manufactured 
articles. This will naturally check the possibilities of 
price inflation during the earlier stages of Industrial 
investments. 

SOCIALISATION OF CREDIT 

In so far as investment is left to private enter- 
prise it will be determined by the expected rate of 
profit on new investments, the marginal efficiency 
of capital. The latter depends upon the rate of 
interest on the one hand and the size of effective 
demand on the other. If the expansionist policy 
results in increasing employment, it will result in 
increasing money income and effective demand. 
But this rise in effective demand will have the 
desired effect upon private investments only If 
people believe that it is not merely a temporary 
phase. If, for any reason, doubt is created regarding 
the continuity of the policy, the increase m effective 
demand will spend itself In price inflation, making 
the rich richer. Under a weak state of confidence 
and a faulty process of formulating the estimates of 
prospective yield, the rate of return on Investments 
may remain much higher than the rate of Interest. 
Under such a condition, mere taxing of the profits Is 
not going to be of much advantage. This may reduce 
inequality but will not add much to the total 
national dividend. A better policy for the Govern- 
ment to follow will be to expand investments and 
bring down the rate of return to a desired low level. 
Instead of allowing capital to remain scarce and earn 
a high rate of return, and then to expropriate a part 
of it, it will be better to expand capital and bring down 
Its profits. This not only will reduce the exploitation 
by the capitalists but will increase the income of all. 

New investments on private account will take 
place, as pointed out above, only if the prospective 
yield on these investments is expected to be higher 
than the prevalent rate of interest. The first nece- 
ssary step to encourage private investments, there- 
fore. is in the direction of keeping the rate of interest 
low. The rate of interest that affects the private 
investments in general is not the same as the “bank- 
rate” which Is effective only In the case of short term 
advances by the central bank. Private Investments 
depend upon the complex rate of Interest determined 
by the varying’maturities and risks'lnvolved. If the 
cost of capital is reduced by reducing the rate of 
Interest the production of capital will be encouraged. 
The rate of interest can be brought down by reducing 



the risks Involved in. the act of lending, and also by 
reducing the number and margins of the Inter- 
mediaries. This can be done if the State takes up the 
role of the financial intermediary. For the achieve- 
ment of a real low rate of interest it Is necessary that 
the whole of the banking system, the entire credit 
organisation,' should be brought under the control of 
the State. All money .Should be borrowed by the State 
and lent by the State through a widely spread State- 
controlled banking organisation. A real low rate of 
Interest will then be available to private enterprise. 
The size of advances, short-time as well as long-time, 
must be determined not by the size of savings collected 
but by the Investment needs of the economy. Of 
course, credit should be shbjected to a strict qualita- 
tive control. No credit should be allowed for socially 
harmful or useless purposes. The rate of interest 
should vary according to the social importance of the 
purpose for which the money Is borrowed. Similarly, 
small borrowers may be charged a lower rate of 
interest. Every individual account need not be a pro- 
fit-earning one. The cost of supplying credit to society 
as a whole should be borne by society as a whole. 

Tire guiding principle of investment to be followed 
by the central authority must he to bring down the 
supply price of capital to the pure rate of interest plus 
the costs. Wherever capital Is found to yield more 
than the normal rate of return owing to monopolistic 
or other types of restrictive policies followed by private 
capitalists, it will be the duty of the central authority 
to see that production in that line Is expanded and 
profits are brought down. If the economy is found to 
suffer from under-employment even after the rate of 
return on capital Investments all-round has come 
down to the desired level, the State will have acUvely 
to participate In expanding Investments. This will 
again give an impetus to private enterprise by 
increasing effective demand. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE UNDER THE NEW SYSTEM 
Apprehension is likely to be expressed against the 
general credit and investment policy outlined above, 
on the ground that It will discourage enterprise by 
keeping profits low. But such an apprehension is un- 
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warranted. Of course, all those Industries where 
the production Is of standardised nature will slowly 
pass under direct State control and the rate of 
return In such cases will not be much above 
the rate of interest. But where production involves 
risks and demands enterprise, a margin over 
and above the rate of interest will be available 
to remunerate the necessary amount of risk 
and enterprise. This margin, under the proposed 
scheme, no doubt, will be lower than its present level. 
•At present, only that amount of enterprise becomes 
effective, which Is accompanied by capital resources; 
but, as such combinations are scarce, the supply of 
enterprise has remained scarce and costly. If, under 
the new arrangement, we are able to make pure 
enterprise effective, the supply of enterprise will in- 
crease and the price to be paid will decrease. There 
is, therefore, no reason to fear that the proposed 
financial policy might adversely affect the output of 
human effort, qualitatively or quantitatively. There 
are no fixed absolute measures of remuneration for 
human effort. A man will try to do his best in the 
field of economic activity so long as he cherishes the 
prospects of Improving his economic position by 
doing so. The prospects of attaining relative better- 
ment of one’s position is, therefore, a sufficiently 
strong incentive to extract the best human efforts. 

The financial policy outlined In this article will 
not only result in increasing the total national income 
but will even bring about better distribution of the 
Increased income. The fall In the rate of return on 
the post accumulations will Itself go a good length 
In reducing inequality of Income. The concentration 
of income will be reduced also as a result of the 
socialisation of risks and enterprise under the pro- 
posed State-controlled investment system. Still fur- 
ther equality of Income will have to be brought about 
by periodical chopping off of large accumulations. 
The main source of income under the proposed 
scheme will be in the form of personal earnings. A 
large measure of socialisation will thus be accom- 
plished without affecting to any undesirable extent 
the freedom of choice or the freedom of enterprise^ 
the two preserves of a free society. 
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A GREAT wave of enthusiasm for post-war 
reconstruction is passing over India. It Is 
discernible not only in British India but 
also in the Indian States. But not many 
people seem to have realised the true implications 
of planiilng for India — a vast sub-continent with 
eleven provinces and six hundred and odd In<Uan 
States. There are two important implications to be 
realised for successful planning. Firstly, that 
planning for India without the States is impossible 
and, secondly, that the problem of planning in the 
States — specially the small States, is different from 
that in the British Indian Provinces. 

Very little is known about the economic 
conditions of the Indian States not only to the 
outside world but even to the States themselves. I 
am not referring to the big and enlightened States 
like Travancore, Mysore, Hyderabad and others, 
which are a few, but to the vast number of 
small States scattered all over India where the 
problem of post-war reconstruction Is neither fully 
appreciated nor fully understood. Blind Imitation 
of western methods of plarmlng or copying of pro- 
vincial plans will cause more difficulties and a final 
break-down. A proper diagnosis of the situation 
and a well-directed remedy are what are required. 

THE PROBLEM 

A few fundamental points should be firmly 
understood before we can appreciate the problem. 
There are six hundred and odd States In the sub- 
continent. occupying an area of 712,508 sq. miles 
containing a population of about 93 millions. That 
comes to about 45% of the total area and about 24% 
of the total population of India. 


Though known to be separate political entities, 
these States form such an intricate part of India 
that planning for British India will be incomplete 
If not Impossible without Indian India, 

But each one of these States is an autonomous 
one enjoying various degrees of internal sovereignty. 
For a complete and comprehensive planning of India, 
each one of these States must plan and co-operate 
with the rest of India. Their plans must take the 
peculiar conditions prevailing la the States and yet 
conform to the general All-India policy. 

In this respect the problem of the big States is 
different from that of the small States. The big 
States are not lagging behind British India in their 
plans or objectives and they have also resources.* 
The difficulty comes only with the small States which 
are having only limited resources. The gigantic 
schemes of post-war reconstruction Involving 
crores of rupees are too staggering for the small 
States getting a few lacs of revenue a year and in 
many cases much less. 

But the big States are a few and the small States 
are many and that is the important point to be 
realised. The average area of a State comes to 1188 sq. 
miles and It is about one-third the average area of 


* Compare the bold declaration of the Hyderabad Goremment vri'h 
the mid ambition of the Government of India The former sajs that the 
<d>)ective of their post-war planning is not merely settling the w ar personnel 
or ■changeover from war.time economy to peace-time conditions but 
"the real problem is one of miVin^ np for what perhaps may have been 
done many years bach before the ontoreah of war. _ Itis ■ rinestion oMbe 
derelopmetit in the post-war period of agricnltare, industries and the eco- 
nomic life of the country as a whole with the definite objective of the 
nUineof thestandard of life of the common man”. The latter says that 
the “ultimate object of alt planning mnst be to raise the standard of 
living of the people on the whole and to ensnre employment forall". 
(Reconstruction Committee of Council, Second Report of Reconstruction 
Pluming, page 2.) 
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■which *26 biggi 2*^ 

■Provinces; only thirty States are Wseer tCT. ISes'^ 'heck to the progre« ot the 

‘smallest of British Indian Provinces; only thirty 

SfetlL^fere “n'y S^SchlVStuS e,t„aV“ T‘ '‘■‘= 

smaller than the smallesrol the Inman D?stTts crS?eaSaT,en\ 

Lawa in Rajputana is 19 sq. miles and manv nf th^ mpnf- industrial develop- 

Simla States are no better than small-holdings. States findV”msefv2''heS 

ie no""T” “'> “'ouBh revenue tir]^ceSs,”tte7nma°i MUsh 

is no certain m^cation of a nation’s prosperity. The is the legal tender in the Indian States^ If the 

w2 that the and Se 

2147.4 lacs, compare 16 with the revenues ot value of the currency are regulated according »« 

m Tss^rh^^n- tti^‘ interests, anybody can understand the natnTe 

in 1937) having the same area as the total of the big of the problem of the Indian SUtes A common 
ten States The average area of a State in the E.S. A. legal tender like a common standard has got a 
(whose total area is about that of Bihar) is 1553 sq. unifying effect, an effect of fixing the rates of de- 
^ average revenue of 590,000 rupees per velopment permanently at the original disparity thus 

State. These States require, on the model of the making it impossible for any deliberate attempt at a 
•Bombay Plan’, at least 18 crores of rupees each and rapid pace of development on the part of any of the 
just imagine the colossal nature of the problem. Yet component units. The first in the race which has the 
these are not small States but medium sized. For original advantage always retains the lead 
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example, there are ten States in the Punjab agency 
having an area of less than 10 sq. miles each, and 21 Most of the States suffer from "scarcity of 
States whose revenue before the war was less than a money". The rupee has a comparatively high value In 

States owing to that scarcity. Most of the tran- 
sactions are in barter, so that there Is no standing 
The second handicap is the fact that the people stimulus for greater and further production. Prices 


of the States are comparatively backward in educa- 
tion and similar matters. In India itself the per- 


are low because of lack of markets also, which again 
renects badly on the state of communications. 


centage of literacy is very low and In the Indian the situation would have been far worse In 

States it is worse still. Indian States if the prolific brain of the British 

strategists in the last century had not thought of 
For any scheme of post-war reconstruction, the connecting all Indian States by railway on military 
hearty co-operation of the people is essential, in no grounds. ^ 

other scheme Is it so urgently required as In economic 

reconstruction. Such a co-operation should be based To sum up, the diagnosis of the situation in the 
on a perfect understanding of the problem; a bUnd Indian States specially In the small States as It exists 
and dumb co-operation is not worth much. For today is as follows. The small States, even If they are 
this we require literate and educated citizens, which all very anxious and enthusiastic to launch on the 
will be difficult to get in the States. schemes of post-war reconstruction, find themselves 

entirely in an awkward fix in view of the fact that 
Here again the big States are an exception, their resources are limited and their people are some- 
The majority of the States do not have enough what backward. They have not much of technical 
elementary schools even. On a rough average there staff available and they cannot even afford finan- 
Is one elementary school for six thousand people, one dally to have a complete survey of the natural re- 
high school for six lakhs of people and for six sources available within their boundaries. Above all, 
thousand square miles, for example, In the Surguja they have no control over the legal tender money, 
State in E.S.A. For the whole of Eastern. States over its Issue and regulation: this is acting as a great 
Agency excluding Bengal States there was not even brake to their expansionist tendency, 
one college till 1944, «> though it covered an extensive 

area of 62,000 sq. miles. A majority of the people are repetition even. I must explain how 

not accustomed to modern science and civilization. money mechanism works in an Indian state, f I 
Most of them have not seen a railway line and they previously referred to the fact that the Indian 

still refuse to accept a currency note. This backward- generally are "scarcity” areas for money. Now 


ness of the people is a real handicap to the States. let us take the State as an economic and political 

entity, as it actually is, and examine the situation. 

Yet another and a more serious disadvantage of Suppose the State wants to start a cotton factory 
these States in general and small States in particular worth Rs. 25 lakhs. It has to pay in rupees. If It ab- 
Is their lack of control over the Issue and regulation sorbs all the money from Internal circulation, then 
of legal tender monej'. Sovereignty of States without there will be more ‘deflation’ and if it wants to create 
the control of legal tender money is an anomaly in an ‘export surplus’ it does not have the mechanism 
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In the article below Dr Oyaa Chand has yiten a tery titid and praphie picture of the present 
dejj?oni6/e position of the Land Policy and Oicnerthlpin India and has com inclngty pointed out the need 
and urgency of an early stltling ilonnoflheinterests of lariotis groups and classes in ourniral economy. 
In his opinion, a Land Policy aiined at merely patchy improiemenfs irhether in prodnelion or distribution 
aspects 18 going to be of tittle atail unless therootprobleinoferentuoleliminationofriirateapilalisfie 
landlordism is properly tackled. He has further emiihasised lAe t»Mi>orf(iJ»ce of economic eonsotidalion and 
eolleetne farming asneeesiary steps to bring about compleleralionatisaiion of agriculture as an important 
blanch of future «i:<J/i07n/ciwo»«l'rwfIion of India. 


T here can be no real economic reconstruction 
in this country without re-organization and 
development of agriculture. The extreme 
poverty of our people Is due to our rural 
economy being inefficient, wasteful and Indifferent 
to human values. Our cultivators are ignorant, have 
neither the knowledge nor the resources to use modern 
agricultural technique and are utterly incapable of 
adjusting themselves to or mastering the forces 
which are in the saddle and ruling them as the rest 
of mankind. They who, taken together, carry us on 
their shoulders, have, to use Tagore’s words, to polish 
the very boots with which they are kicked by their 
masters, and though they have shown signs of waking 
up to the reality of the situation, they are still. In 
Tagore’s words again, ‘dumb’, languishir^ and 
stupified, and have to be given or find a voice 
with which they may protest against their wretched 
lot and express the will to change it — to cease 
to be helpless masses and become human beings 
conscious of their position and possibilities. Tolstoy 
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once characterised the innumerable proposals for 
bettering the position of the agriculturists in the 
pre-Revolutionary Russia as the willingness of their 
roasters to do everything for them except to get off 
their backs. In India, we have to realise that all pro- 
posals for rural reconstruction which leave the 
present agrarian relations unchanged— which In ef- 
fect amount to the unwilUngn^s of the masters to 
get off the backs of the agriculturists— will In the long 
run intensify the evils Instead of mitigating or reme- 
dying them. Being escapist devices they will serve 
as boomrangs and make the changes when they come 
— as come they will — the more violent and disturbing 
on that account. 

There is a general impression that India Is a 
country of peasant proprietors and that landlords are 
confined to only some of the Provinces. This 
Is an entirely mistaken impression. Land in Bengal, 
Behar, Assam, C.P., Orissa, one third of Madras, 
the V.T., and Sindh is almost entirely owned 


by landlords who are not cultivating the land 
themselves. In the Punjab 55 p.c. of the cultivated 
land is cultivated by tenants-at-will and the pro- 
portion of such land In the N.W.P. Is probably 
higher. In Bombay, and two thirds of Madras, 
the peasant proprietors (l.e. Ryots) predominate, but 
even In this area non-cultivating proprietors have 
been gaining ground and a considerable portion of 
the Ryots are really rent-receivers and do not cul- 
tivate the land themselves. In the Indian States, it Is 
well known that feudal conditions are more common 
and the position of the cultivators, therefore, is de- 
pressed to a greater degree. Of the total cultivated 
area of British India of about 210 millions acres, 
roughly speaking, nearly 160 million acres are owned 
by the rent receivers or over nearly 75 p.c. is in their 
hands over which they exercise supreme rights and 
excercise varying degrees of control over the life and 
economic position of the cultivators in this area. 
Though reliable statistics for the Indian States are 
not available, the proportion of. the area In the hands 
of the landlords would at least be 80 p.c. of the culti- 
vated area If an all-India view of the existing situation 
is taken. This Is the outstanding fact of the agrarian 
position. Over' nearly four- fifths of the total cul- 
tivated area of the country, the landlords, whatever 
be the name by which they are known, are supreme. 
LANDLORDS, SMALL AND BIG, PREDOMINATE 
IN THE RURAL ECONOMY OF INDIA 
This all-important fact is, however, to be con- 
sidered along with another which is no less important. 
Some of the landlords are big landed magnates and 
occupy a pre-eminent economic and social position 
In rural economy. But the number of such landlords 
is very small. Most of the rent-receivers are men of 
limited means. The vast majority of them are, as a 
matter of fact, very small and petty landlords and eco- 
nomically their position is more pitiable than enviable. 
They have to live up to a standard of living for the 
malntainance of which they have not got the means. 
They have been reduced to this position by successive 
division of property in the last four or five generaUons 
and the process Is still at work and progressive re- 
duction of the size of their estates Is going on. Their 
life is a constant struggle for existence, and disparity 
between their needs and means is Increasing. They 
are driven by necessity to adopt a more uncompromis- 
ing attitude for the protection of their property rights 
and use them with greater rigour to prevent further 
diminution of their income. They are more sensitive 
to the growing Independence of spirit on the part of 
the cultivators and resent more bitterly any curtail- 
ment of their privileged position. They are, like the 
men in marginal social position everywhere, suffering 
from a sense of insecurity, combined with social ex- 
clusiveness. Their poverty, to use Bernard Shaw’s 
words Is 'more painful because they do not know how 
to live poorly’ and have to ‘keep false social pretences 
by living beyond their Income or no income’. They 
are poor, pretentious, unorganlzable, but they present 
a formidable difficulty in the reorganization of 
agrarian economy. No statistical estimate of their 
total number is available. In Bengal there are nearly 
one lac revenue-paying estates and the number of 
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tenures Is 2.7 millions, but of these, landlords with an 
Income of more than Rs. 30,000 p. a. are about I.OOO.^s 
In Behar, there are nearly 13 lacs shareholders in 
landed estates and the average size of an estate Is less 
than 30 acres. Figures of these two provinces are 
illustrative of the position of landlords also in other 
provinces. As a class they are not at all affluent and 
their position is distinctly becoming worse with the 
passage of time. This fact has a very important 
bearing upon the whole agrarian position and the 
prospect of changing it for the better. 

LANDLORDS AS A CLASS MUST BE WIPED OUT 
The effect of primacy of the landlords upon our 
land system is depressng in the extreme. The Floud 
Commission has called the rent-receiving class in 
Bengal an incubus on the existing agricultural 
population, which finds no justification in the per- 
formance of any material service. What is true of 
Bengal Is also true of India as a whole. The landlords 
at present perform no useful function in our rural 
economy and there Is hardly any chance of their 
acquiring it in future. They, besides, collecting their 
rent directly or through their agents, in some cases 
act as grain merchants and money lenders, but 
the performance of these functions increases their 
hold over the cultivators and the degree of ex- 
ploitation of the latter. By tradition and habit, 
they are not disposed to make any contribution 
to .agricultural development. They have not the 
qualities or the mental make-up of the agricultural 
entrepreneur and are interested only In collecting 
their rents. But as they are, they have not the 
Incentive or the resources to assume a progressive 
role In agricultural economy. Lands in their direct 
occupation are In most cases a small proportion of 
their entire estate and they too are, like the culti- 
vators’ holdings, fragmented and scattered. Large 
blocks In landlords’ occupation are extremely rare 
exceptions and scientific farming on any consider- 
able scale is as impracticable for them as for the small 
cultivators. But in most of the provinces in which 
the landlords are Important, tenancy legislation 
has conferred statutory rights On the tenant which 
make him practically proprietor of land subject to 
the payment of rent at regular intervals. These 
rights have a seperate market value, are sold, mort- 
gaged, bequeathed and partitioned. In actual practice 
their exercise has been limited by the relative weak- 
ness of the tenants’ position and landlords have 
been able to violate them In varying degrees with 
impunity. But as these rights have had statutory 
sanctions for over eight decades and have been pro- 
gressively strengthened by the growing awareness 
of their position on the part of the tenants and by 
amending legislation, the scope for Illegal exactions 
and practices has decreased and a complicated net- 
work of agrarian rights has grown up which is cramp- 
ing for all concerned, but. nevertheless, secures for the 
tenants a certain degree of security against the 
caprice and greed of the landlords. But this also has 
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become a very important limiting factor in the exer- 
cise of qualities of initiative and enterprise on the 
part of the landlords. Very few of them are capable 
of any initiative or enterprize; but even if they were, 
tenancy legislation has practically made it impossible 
for them to use their landed estates for increasing 
the yield or Improving the quality of crops. They are 
now not only by choice but also by necessity reduced 
to the postion of rentiers pure and simple. It Is 
neither right nor practicable to take away the 
tenants’ right; and landlords have no other alter- 
native except to exercise their rl^ht to collect rents 
within statutory limits and drop practices which are 
against the law and the growing sense of their rights 
among the tenants When this position is stabilized, 
it will be a distinct gain. It will put an end to mal- 
practices to stop which so much legislation has had 
to be passed but which have continued to thrive 
because of the landlords’ strong position. But the 
matter cannot rest there. The landlords will lose all 
Initiative including the power to make illicit Income, 
and their parasitical role become more obvious than 
ever. They would not be able to do anything for agri- 
cultural development or contribute otherwise to the 
resuscitation of the countryside, unless, of course, few 
of them develop a social conscience and work for 
their own abolition as a class. The fact that most of 
them are small, impecunious rentiers will make it 
more difficult for them to observe any standstill 
agreement. The march of events will make their 
position more and more untenable and increase the 
chances of their developing re-actionary tendencies 
in various forms and shapes. Whatever happens. It 
is as clear as it can be that landlords have had their 
day and it is in their Interest, and that of the com- 
munity, that they should get out of their way and do 
^or have it done for them as painlessly as possible. 
This Is, however, much more easily said than done 
Landlords in China, Spain, Italy and South America 
are fighting for their existence and are, as past and 
contemporary history shows, prepared to go to any 
length to maintain their position even when they 
thereby put their country in mortal danger. In 
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Poland, Hungary and East Prussia 
they, are at present in the process 
of being eliminated, but the pro- 
cess is anything but painless and 
it has taken the experience of 
countless suffering and this ter- 
rible war to get it started. Social 
euthanasia is still a pious wish of 
the gradualists. It has never, been 
put into practice because no social 
class has ever practised self-im- 
molation even when it has lost 
social utility and Is fully aware of 
the fact. 

URGENT NEED FOR 

NATIONALISATION OF LAND 
Landlords in India are, it is 
clear, going to fight for their 
existence, and as they are a very 
large class, they will not fight In 
vain There is at present no force 
strong enough to challenge their position or dis- 
lodge them from it. That a Government Commission 
has actually recommended nationalization of land 
and even the conservative Bombay planners have 
subscribed to this view indicates the trend of thought, 
but is a poor basis for economic anticipation. The 
same Is true of the demands of academic intellectuals 
and Left splinter parties. All these are omens for the 
future and are naturally disquieting for the landlords. 
But they do not signify that the thing can be done. 
Landlords are there, have been there for at least five 
generations in this country and are not going to let 
themselves be sacrificed at the altar of the new social 
order even if it can be proved to the hilt that they 
are not doing any good to the community. This 
being the position it is easy to understand why Gov- 
ernment plans for the post-war development of agri- 
culture make only a passing reference to the problems 
of land-tenures and rely upon multiplication of seeds, 
rotation of crops, pest control, development of irri- 
gation, anti-erosion measures and marketing schemes 
for developing agriculture, improving the lot of the 
agriculturists and increasing the supply of cereals 
and protective foods for the country. Apart from the 
fact that the abolition of landlordism is a very con- 
troversial issue and that at a time like this a Govern- 
ment, in the position of Government of India with an 
extremely uncertain future, cannot possibly entertain 
a proposal like this, it appears that it would be wise to 
let sleeping dogs lie for the time being and to concen- 
trate on measures which offend no susceptibilities and- 
carry with them no risks of social revulsions or con- . 
vulsions. With so many explosive possibilities already 
there, it may be practically necessary, even If it Is not" 
ideally desirable, not to disturb the agrarian relations 
and realise the end of increasing agricultural produc- 
tion and raising the standard of living of the culti- 
vator by an outflaking manoeuvre. There may be 
a way of getting around the difficulty even If we 
cannot remove it by facing it squarely. 

. The point, however, is whether we can by-pass 
f^the problem in view of the extreme difficulty of solv- 
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ing It. Landlords .cannot exist without collecting 
.rents even though every other function may be taken 
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tivators and, economic incentives 
operate to create a more widely 
diffused exploiting mentality and 
the only way of becoming better- 
off is to attain a position by 
which one can live witliout work- 
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cultural production. The old landlords, the profes- 
sional classes who invest in land to acquire a coveted 
status and a large number of enterprising agricul- 
turists who rise from below and loin the ranks of rent- 
receivers have all one desire — to make others work for 
maintaining their own false pretences. Agricultural 
development must primarily be a matter of human 
motives, of social incentives. We have to have a class 
for whom land and not its rent is the primary con- 
cern, who are Intent on growing two blades of grass 
where one Is growing and using all new knowledge 
and technique for producing this result. This class 
does not exist at present and will not be created If 
the agrarian system makes the rentier the top-dog 
and ail the energy and enterprlze that there Is finds 
outlet in exploitation of men Instead of production 
from land. This influential class has vested interest 
in the present dismal state of things and it is against 
its interest to change it. They will undermine and 
counteract every effort to build up a class of sturdy, 
self-respecting, self-reliant manhood In the country- 
side. They will be against genuine co-operation— l.e. 
co-operation that is based on the principle of each 
for all and all for each and produces and fosters 
mutual aid, self-help and true independence of 
spirit — disrupt the corporate life of the village and 
intensify factional fights and feuds. The rent- 
recelvjng class is, therefore, not only an enormous 
drain on the miserable .resources of the cultivators 
but a cause of decay, disruption and exploitation, and 
regeneration of our rural economy is impossible un- 
less this 'incubus on agricultural population’ to use 
the Floud Commission words again — Is shaken off. 
It Is. it cannot but be admitted, extremely difficult, 
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to bring about what is virtually an agrarian revolu- 
tion. It is difficult but it is also inescapable. We 
cannot get round the problem, we have to face It. 

The problem is also very urgent. We are living 
in one world and in many parts of the world It is the 
most outstanding issue — viz. China, Italy, Hungary, 
Poland, Spain, Eastern Prussia, many states of South 
America and it will acquire urgency also in Japan 
immediately after the war and even In Great Britain. 
In India, if we are to look fifteen years ahead, its 
solution will be for us an imperative necessity and 
the speed with which things will move in other coun- 
tries will set the pace for us. Our own need is urgent 
enough, but it will become much more so by the Im- 
pact of forces emanating from all parts of the world. 
Modern industrialism has in a large number of 
countries been imposed on the pre-existing feudal 
systems. But experience has shown that the com- 
bination is unstable and creates unendurable Internal 
and external stresses. In India, we cannot build up 
a healthy, progressive and well-balanced economic 
system without changing the foundations of our 
agrarian system. We will be drawn, whether wc like 
it or not, into the vortex of world events and they will 
make it all the more necessary for us to introduce 
fundamental changes in our agrarian economy. 


A change of this magnitude cannot be introduced 
without the generation of social steam — without a 
powerful movement that will have sufficient driving 
power to carry things through and overcome social 
inertia and even opposition. But granting that this 
essential condition is fulfilled, how are we to set about 
It if downright expropriation is to be ruled out as 
undesirable and impracticable? It Is not possible to 
work out a scheme for introducing this change in 
detail in this short essay. But compensation in 
money, which is multiple of the net rental income, 
unless the income is capitalized at current rate of 
Interest, i e. compensation Is thirty three times the 
net income, will in effect mean partial compensation, 
and hit particularly the poorer landlords very hard. 
The Ploud Commission proposes to compensate the 
landlords by giving them 10 to 15 times the net Income 
from land and Mr. M. N. Roy in his scheme wants to 
buy them out by paying seven times their net income. 
The land-values are very much inflated now owing to 
the inflationary pressure of abnormal currency ex- 
pansion, but even at pre-war prices compensation at 
7 to 15 times the net income would give the landlords 
much less than their land is worth and the petty 
landlords would find it impossible to derive the Income 


which they are receiving now by investing the amoun 
received by them in commercial or industrial under 
taking or public securities and will, of course, suffe 
special hardship. Compensation which is less thai 
the capitalized value of the net income of the land 
lords wlU, therefore, be unacceptable to them and • 
lower rate cannot be justified on any theoreUca 
grounds. Full compensation will, however Involvi 
payment of an amount which will prejudice thi 
chance of the proposition of even being seriously con 
sidered and its execution will take such a lone tim 
as to make it worthless from the practical stand 


MEANS AND METHODS OF CONTROLLING ’ THE 

RENT-RECEIVING CLASSES 

The object of this change should be to make It 
possible for the rent-receiving classes to change over 
to productive bccupatlons and cease to be a drag on 
agricultural and social progress of the country 
through their functlonless existence. The transition 
to the productive role has to be facilitated by giving 
time to the present generation to make Its exit and 
to the new generation to grow up to a different con- 
ception of their place in economic life and to train 
themselves for it. This can first be done by the state 
guaranteeing the landlords their present income from 
rent subject to their standardization for a period of 
say twenty five years and also subject to a maximum 
to be fixed after a period of five years, I.e. to grant 
the terminable annuities which should, after the 
transition period of five years, be Inversely graduated 
to the amount of their present Income within the 
upper limit to be fixed at the end of the period. This 
will enable the smaller landlords to maintain their 
position for a generation and will enable the bigger 
landlords to live in comfort in the transitional stage 
and all of them to prepare themselves for the change 
without suffering any real hardship. Ultimately, they 
will, of course, have to cam their living and ^ve up 
their present position altogether; out they will not be 
hustled out of It by any drastic action and re-adjust- 
ment to the needs of the new situation will be made as 
painlessly as it is possible under the circumstances. 
Standardization of rents is necessary because at 
present there Is a wide diversity in the Incidence of 
rents, and rents In some cases are unt'uly heavy. The 
state cannot and should not assume responsibility 
for the payment of unfair rents. The sjitem of 
Inversely graduated terminal annulMes a1ll not be 
readily accepted by the landlords. Public opuilon In 
Its favour has to be cre.ited and backed up by popular 
sanctions. There have to be parallel devplcpments 
in other spheres of economic life, 1. e. similar action 
has to be taken against the peisons living on their 
property income by differential taxation and other 
measures and an upper limit to Incomes In general 
has to be adopted as a part of the scheme of recon- 
struction. But even it inverse graduation of terminal 
annuities for the landlords is regarded as discrimina- 
tory and not practical politics, a start can be nude by 
the standardization of rents and tne assumption of 
responsibility by the state for the payment of the net 
Income from standardized rents to all landlords, big 
and small. The cultivators will, after the Introduc- 
tion of this change, continue to support the landlord 
class but will have no contact with them or their 
agents and be free from their control anti Inter- 
ference. The landlords will be a charge on tne re- 
sources of the agriculturists, but will not be their 
masters. They will be merely annuitants and 
the natural course of events will bring Into bold 
relief the lack of social Justification for their con- 
tinuing to be a permanent charge on the community. 

The proposal very briefly outlined above is of a 
very tentative character and will need detailed 
examination and elaboration in the light of local 
drcumstances In every part of the country. The 
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necessity, however, of making the rent-receiving 
class Innocuous, reducing their power and removing 
their influence from our rural economy has to be 
admitted. Even for the introduction of this moderate 
measure the social conscience of the community will 
have to be aroused and made a potent factor in 
determining the shape of things. This, however, 
will only be a beginning of the real change in agri- 
culture. Important as this step Is, It will be only the 
first step and have to be followed up. It will, really 
speaking, have only a negative value. It will remove 
a serious obstacle to progress but will In Itself not 
provide a basis for the growth of healthy, progressive 
rural economy or bring into play creative forces for 
sound reorganization of agriculture. For that, positive 
measures have to be taken and among them the most 
important for modernization of agriculture has to be 
enlarging the unit of cultivation. If only the rent- 
receiving classes are eliminated and otherwise the 
position remains unchanged, the size of holdings will 
make It Impossible to rationalize agriculture and 
Introduce modern technique. It has to be realised 
that the problem of holdings — ■ l.e. the problem of 
uneconomic units of cultivation — cannot be solved 
merely by their consolidation. Fragmentation of 
holdings is a serious evil. Division of holdings into 
several plots increases the Inefficiency of cultivation, 
involves waste and breeds chronic conflict among the 
cultivators; and if by exchange scattered plots can be 
combined into compact blocks, it will mean a great 
Improvement upon the existing position. But the 
compact blocks are In most cases too small to serve 
as good units of ctiltlvatlon. Consolidation. In Itself, 
experience has shown, Is a slow process and requires 
a lot of organization and use of persuasion and com- 
pulsion in varying degrees. But as consolidated 
holdings will remain uneconomic after consolidation 
— l.e. they will be too small to use man power, cattle 
power and even the present technique to the greatest 
advantage — It is necessary to work for the wider 
object which in itself Includes consolidation, of en- 
larging the unit of cultivation by pooling land, cattle 
and labour and organizing it for Joint cultivation. 
This has to be done without depriving the cultivators 
of their property-rights. This is Important, for it Is 
far too pre-mature to attempt any scheme of whole- 
sale collectivization of land. It would be difficult to 
Introduce joint cultivation without impairing the 
private rights of cultivators, but this is the only line 
open to us under the circumstances and has to be 
adopted. Cultivation will have to be entrusted to a 
committee of cultivators; and If they get technical 
help, advice and guidance from the state/ which 
should be made freely available, it would be practi- 
cable to combine local knowledge and Initiative with 
central planning. For planned development of agri- 
culture we have to organise the cultivators Into cor- 
porate units and work through them. The corporate 
units will not only undertake Joint cultivation but also 
simplify the problem of crop-planning, storing the 
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produce, grading and marketing it. If millions of 
cultivators remain isolated, unorganized and absorbed 
in the problem of their tiny little holdings, very little 
progress in agriculture can be expected and Joint cul- 
tivation through committees of their own with the 
advice and help of experts will enable them not only 
to enlarge the unit of cultivation but serve as units of 
action for all schemes of agricultural planning and 
create conditions favourable to the success of co- 
operative credit, marketing and organized application 
of science to agriculture — conditions which are lack- 
ing at present. Large-scale farming can be promoted 
In different forms and local variations will be neces- 
sary and desirable, but Its Introduction is of cardinal 
importance and has to be made the pivot of 
schemes of agricultural development. 

Rationalization of agriculture through Joint cul- 
tivation and improvement of technique will make It 
essential to devise methods for the utilization of sur- 
plus agricultural labour. The agricultural labourers 
to-day are the most depressed section of the de- 
pressed Industry of agriculture. They form nearly 
one third of the agricultural population and are 
suffering grievously from under-employment and un- 
employment. With re-organizatlon of agriculture 
this problem, which now exists In a cUsguised form, 
will have to be faced in its entirety and nakedness. 
The amount of surplus labour will considerably In- 
crease when agriculture is re-organised and ration- 
alized and has to be provided for. If it is possible to 
reclaim our 157 millions of cultivable waste and bring 
them under cultivation, a part of surplus labour can 
be settled on the reclaimed land. But it is very doubt- 
ful whether there is scope for any considerable 
extension of cultivation in this country; and If 
further investigation confirms this view, utilization of 
surplus labour will raise difficult issues and have to 
be brought about through development of industries, 
large and small, and other measures of economic re- 
organization and development. 

Reform of land-system Is going to be a stupen- 
dous undertaking and It has to be boldly conceived 
and wisely executed. The days of minor changes like 
those we have so for concentrated upon arc gone 
Major changes are unavoidable and absolutely 
necessary. The whole framework of agrarian relations 
has to be changed; and unless it is changed, technical 
improvement of agriculture through the application 
of science will remain subject to serious limitations. 
But even more Important than the application of 
science Is the need for bringing into action the main- 
springs of social life, of releasing the dormant force 
of enthusiasm and earnest endeavour, of giving a new 
vision and hope to our down-trodden agriculturists. 
This cannot be done in the existing agrarian economy 
and that makes It essential to introduce fundamental 
changes which will make agriculture stand on a 
sound foundation In a sound economic system. 
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We find that only « 8 per cent of the total area 
is under cultivation and of the 94 mtlllon acres 
Which are shoxn as uncultivated, only 10 million 


4 credit Is well used) will po a long 
* towards solving the most 

1 Important problem of low standard 
I of living prevalent amongst our 
X - culUvators. 

" TIIE NEED FOR CAPITAL 

India Is predominantly an agri- 
cultural country and If the 
. standard of living of this country 
• Is to be increased, the major part 

^ . V"'’ of our efforts has to be devoted to 

• agriculture. Various schemes of 

r ‘ rural reconstruction In the past 

Mi^l{juSH| have failed miserably because the 

J planners of such schemes had no 

Idea of the extent of capital that 

‘.‘.^55* inevitable If any worthwhile 

results were to be achieved. The 

»* "'cre opening of ventilators, using 

quinine and mosquito nets, saving 
.j^aiCnKj a bit of cow-dung and building a 
little patch of rural road, was no 
►.kM remedy for the chronic Ills from 

f.. Indian agriculture Is 

ut.i. suffering. 

This shows why the previous schemes of rural 
reconstruction have failed so miserably. Before dis- 
cussing the best method to provide credit to agricul- 
ture It Is necessary to emphasise a few points. 

ADJU.STMENr OF OTHER FACTORS 

or rnonuCTioN 

It must be emphasised here that although more 
crwlt Is very desirable, nay, very essential for the 
Indian farmer, no amount of credit alone will remedy 
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the total area Is very negligible. We further discover chronic Ills of Indian agriculture. After all, credit 
that the are.a under Irrigation Is only 25.8 per cent capital Is only one of the factors needed for pro- 
or the area under crops. If any betterment of neH- »'*ctlve efficiency, and no slncle factor would achieve 


of the area under crops. If any betterment of apri- 
culture li to come. It 1, to come not by cxtcndlnp the 
"''f country whore much of 
'=>• 'alendmc the 


— . ... vi.i; uiv luciors necaea lor pro- 
auctlve efficiency, and no single factor would achieve 
wccessful results If there Is a lack of other factors, 
^cn If every Indian farmer can get all the credit 
ho wants at a reasonable price, he cannot make 
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the nt a reasonable price, he cannot make 

irriwtlon faellltles which win require more capital. agricultural Industry pay, If he has little 
Juslin^ to conclude that though a cannot adjust himself to. the other 

possible In some parts and govern his life. The Agricultural 

*o...e more hinds may be brought under cuItlvaUon Jn England In 1924 wrote:— 

by developing irrigation and bv rrri-imnM«., — ... . 
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Urnllon to eny conrlflcrable extent nre rather 

The other altematlre lx that the present forms 
mm. ^ exp.olted more Intenslrely. To do that more 
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that are the ecantries with the highest ILJdnM 
c. living. This experienee Is cerreborated by the farm 
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earned he We 


‘Credit alone cannot convert an unprofitable 
Into a profitable one. Credit may en- 
able on individual to make a certain operation 
pay which might not otherwise be undertaken 
at all and the price which the producer has to 
pay may Just turn the scale towards profit or 
loss In his own case. Viewed In this way, credit 
may be an Important factor In the cost of pro- 
dimtlon In Individual cases, but It Is mainly In 
,55 ‘***^^°^ ® solution must be sought 

of the difficult problem of how ngricullore 
generally can be made to pay”. 


«m^d by the farmen with the'l.-.rrrrt weakest link In the organisation of Indian 

meat m rr .alien to labour and not by the la-ce^alS^ Agriculture Is the farmer himself, and his numage- 
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irroTifled the duced the cost of producUon In Industry, poor If not 


bad m&xihgetiienl Is 6ne of the chief factors in the 
high cost of farm production. But everything said 
wd done, an adequate doze of credit at reasonable 
rates of Interest will go a long way to help the farmers. 

THE AGENCIES THAT PROVIDE CREDIT 

TO THE FARMER 

An important question now arises as to how the 
State can best help the fanner in this respect. In 
order to answer this question, we shall examine the 
work of the agencies which are at present providing 
credit to the agriculturist The two most important 
agencies which provide short term credit are: — 

(1) The Village money lenders. 

(2) The Co-operative Societies. 

The village money lender is the most important 
agency which provides credit to the farmer. As a 
matter of fact, in very large tracts 
of the country It is probably the 
only agency. The money lender, 
from times immemorial has played 
a great part in the rural economy 
of this country and has been the 
main financier of the Indian agri- 
culture. Although since the 
beginning of this century some 
other agencies have come Into the 
field, but he still occupies the 
most prominent place. The money 
lender, owing to his somewhat 
elastic conscience and flexible 
business methods, has come under 
a good deal of criticism during 
the present century, and unfor- 
tunately most of this criticism is 
valid. His credit has supported 
the fanner as the rope supports 
the hanged. He has helped the 
farmer but the price that the 
farmer has to pay for his help has 
been altogether out of any 
reasonable proportion to the help 
rendered. Kis rates of interest, 
even considering the high risks 
that are Involved in his business, 
are far too high — the rate which 
even the most prosperous Industry 
in the world can hardly afford to 
pay. The result of his financing 
has been that, although he has 
helped the farmers in times of 
difficulties, he has exploited them 
very excessively. We find that 
while the agriculturist has been 
suffering the money lender has 
been thriving. Sir Malcolm Lloyal 
Darling, who has made a thorough 
study of the agriculture In the 
Punjab, In his classic book “The 
Punjab Peasants In Prosperity and 
Debt”, observes that the largest 
number of income-tax payers In 
the Punjab belongs to the money- 
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lending class and in practically almost all the villages 
the best house is that of the money lender. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

In order to provide the farmer with credit at 
reasonable rates of interest and to save the peasants 
from the clutches of the money lender, the Co-opera- 
tive movement, in British India, was started by Lord 
Curzon In 1904. This movement began with very 
high hopes and very lofty Ideals. The forty years' 
working of this movement shows very pathetic and 
poor results. The total number of co-operative 
societies in India in 1943 was 1,46,160, which gives us 
42.2 societies per one lakh of Inhabitants. The total 
number of members of these societies was G9 lakhs, 
which In other words means that out of 1,000 per- 
sons only 19.9 were members of the co-operative 
societies. The total working capital of these 
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societies was 121 crores, which means that the c4pltdi 
per head of the population was only Rs. 3-8-0. The 
co-operative movement in India has progressively 
deteriorated and has failed to solve the credit needs 
of the country. It provides a very inslgniilcant pail 
of the total credit requirements of the farmer. There 
is no doubt that co-operation, if properly worked, is a 
sovereign remedy, but, considering the economic 
backwardness of the country, I believe that co- 
operation IS hardly going to help us in the solution 
of the credit problem. I believe provision of credit 
is the least suitable field for co-operation, although 
co-operation is eminently suited for various other 
fields, such as co-operative marketing, consumers' 
stores, etc. Therefore, m the field of credit, we have 
to explore the other alternatives. Even if we take 
credit out of the purview of co-operation, there are 
other big fields for co-operation to work, and all 
energies of this movement should be diverted to these 
other fields. 

THE MONEY LENDER 

The other agency as we have already mentioned 
is the money lender. It is a very important agency, 
but we all know its defects and weaknesses But, In 
view of the fact that no other suitable alternative Is 
possible, we have to reform this agency and make the 
best use o! it. 

, The money lender is a hereditary professional 
financier who has been doing this business from 
times Immemorial He knows his Job very thoroughly. 
His management is very cheap He knows his clients 
fairly well and can accommodate them effectively 
and immediately He knows the credit-worthiness of 
almost every farmer m his area and the character 
of his clients: therefore, he is well equipped to deal 
with them. He knows when his debtors are unable 
to pay their loans owing to no fault of their own. and 
he can realize best when to give extension in genuine 
cases. All these points are to his credit. His defects 
are too well known to be reiterated here. Efforts 
have been made in almost all provinces to check 
these abuses by various enactments. To my mind, 

_ one draw-back of these enactments has been that, 
although they have rightly penalised tiie dishonest 
money lender, they have made no provision for the re- 
covery of loans for the honest money lender. This Is 
not just. If dishonest money lenders are to be 
penalised, the honest money lender must be pro- 
perly rewarded. 

In British India, in order to develop the bill 
market and to provide credit facilities to the agri- 
culturist, it has been felt that the indigenous banker 
must be lined up with the Reserve Bank. The 
Reserve Bank has made several efforts to achieve 
this end, but has failed because, although it has im- 
posed several restrictions on the business of money 
lenders, it has failed to attract them by providing 
them with adequate facilities to get themselves 
linked with the Reserve Bank. I believe in thorongbly 
penalising the dishonest money lenders, but at the 
same time. 1 do believe that the honest money 
lenders, and in this country there is no lack of them 
have not been fairly treated and have not been given 


proper facilities lot the Recovery of their loans. 1 
suggest that the services ol such honest money 
lenders must be utilised for the provision of credit 
to the farmer and their activities should be properly 
controlled. With this end In view, I suggest, that we 
should select a unit of 10 villages and set up "Short 
Term Credit Organisatons" for each unit. This 
organisation should have a monopoly of its business in 
the unit. This Is essential in order to control the bor- 
rowing of the farmer and to keep his debts within his 
repaying capacity. He should be assured that he will 
be able to get adequate credit for his legitimate needs, 
but at the same time he should be prevented from 
over-borrowing from too many agencies without the 
one knowing the losses of the others This end can 
best be achieved if he borrows from one agency only. 
No other agency (except the agencies we shall 
mention shortly) should be allowed to lend money 
in this area. Of course, there will be no statutory 
prohibition for the lending of money if some people 
want to do it at their own risk or want to provide 
funds for their friends and relatives at their own 
risk. The credit limit of each borrower In this area 
should be properly appraised and fixed by a local 
board and the farmer should possess a right to 
demand loan to the extent of this limit and It should 
be the duty of this agency to accommodate him to this 
extent. *^6 loans should not exceed a period of one 
year or at the most 18 months and should be 
regularly repaid at each harvest. The agency must 
be assured by the Government that there will be no 
difficulty in collecting its debts. 

A special simple act should be passed by the Gov- 
ernment authorising the establishment of Sahukar 
banks In the rural areas 'This should be the new 
agency to provide credit. The paid up capital of each 
bank should be Bs. l lakh. The money lenders of the 
areas should have prior rights to subscribe to the 
shares of such banks. The managing agency of such 
banks should be given to the local Sahukars and they 
should be allowed to run these banks. It should be 
necessary for the managing agents to subscribe 25 
per cent of the shares themselves, and another 25 
per cent should be sold by them. The Government 
in each bank may purchase the remaining 50 per 
cent of shares if they find that these shares do not 
find a market In the unit area. Shares must be sold, 
within each unit area. These banks should be allowed 
to accept deposits, and be allowed to do the other 
business which the money lender is doing at present. 
It is no use insisting that the indigenous banker should 
confine himself to the banking business proper, as 
demanded by the Reserve Bank, because that is not 
practicable and the impracticableness explains why 
there has been no response to the scheme of the 
Reserve Bank. It must be understood that the ordinary 
banking principles cannot apply to these Sahukar 
banks. These must remain as glorified money 
lenders, doing all that the money lender was doing, 
with the only difference that while the money 
lender’s business was entirely uncontrolled, the busi- 
ness of new banks will be properly controlled. The 
borrowing and lending rates should be controlled by 
the Government. 
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The marketing conditions in rural areas are 
primitive. There ate no storage facilities and ttie 
Government are realising this now as they are find- 
ing great difficulty In storing food grains collected 
by them. It has been estimated that the loss due to 
lack of proper storage is In the neighbourhood of 10 
to 20 per cent. Therefore, I regard It as essential that 
in the headquarters of each unit there should be a 
properly built godown. I estimate the cost of such 
a godown at R.s 10,000/-. I suggest that half the cost 
should be provided in building these godowns by 
the Sahukar bank and the remaining half should 
be given by the Government as a free subsidy. 
The Government should provide credit to the 
farmers on the security of the produce stored 
In these warehouses and the Reserve Bank should 
discount their paper up to 10 times their capital. This 
means that each bank with a capital of Rs. 1 lakh 
should be able to provide credit to the extent of 
Rs. 10 lakhs. These banks should also be able to get 
accommodation from the branches of the State Bank 
which should be opened in every Taluka. The scheme 
of starting State Banks for the provision of credit 
purposes is discussed in another Section. 

The second agency to provide credit to the 
farmer in this village area should be the co-operative 
society. Contrary to all the expert opinion in the 
country, I venture to suggest, that the loans provided 
by these co-operative societies should only be for un- 
productive purposes, and free of interest. 

I hope I shall not be accused of heresy when i 
suggest, perhaps for the first time in this country, 
that the function of the co-operative credit societies 
In India should be to provide credit only for unpro- 
ductive purposes. I not only maintain that co- 
operative societies should provide credit for unpro- 
ductive purposes, but also the credit provided by 
them should be free of Interest. This is really a very 
unorthodox and bold statement to make, but I am 
fully convinced about this and I am prepared to 
defend it 

Those who live in the world of ordinary human 
beings and know the economic conditions of our 
masses, the social structure of our society, the high 
death-rate and the high birth-rate prevalent not only 
amongst human beings, but also amongst cattle, the 
universal system of marriage and the prevalence of 
a large unmber of diseases, know It for certain that 
credit is needed by the ryot for various purposes, 
which, by no stretch of imagination, can be called 
productive. The various enquiries held about the 
causes of indebtedness in this country show that 
three-fourths of the money borrowed by the culti- 
vators Is for unproductive purposes. We cannot be 
blind to the facts of the situation and cannot dis- 
miss this important problem by just saying that 
farmers should not borrow for unproductive pur- 
poses. This simply is not possible. It will take a 
large span of years before the social structure of our 
society changes to any considerable degree, so that 
such loans become unnecessary. In the meantime, as 
things are, loans have to be incurred and there must 
be some organisation to cater for these requirements. 
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Naturally, the State Banks cannot undertake this 
aspect of business. They will be purely banking 
institutions and should provide credit on business 
lines. At the same time, we cannot deny the need for 
an institution to cater for the unproductive require- 
ments of the farmers. These are likely to remain 
there and demand the existence of some institution 
to fulfil these requirements. The co-operative 
societies in the beginning, in their enthusiasm, 
refused to face the facts, and the result was that, 
in spite of their efforts, the bania thrived, because 
he offered' himself to cater for these fundamental re- 
quirements. I personally believe that these require- 
ments are very Important. The structure of our 
society is such that large sums of expenditure have 
to be Incurred in connection witli marriages and 
such other social functions. In the ordinary course 
of things, a farmer should be wise enough to make 
provision long ahead for this purpose, but we know 
him as he Is. Some one must, therefore, help him 
at the time of his need. 

In the so-called less advanced days, these func- 
tions were performed by the Baraderies (caste re- 
lations). The custom was that, at the time of mar- 
riage, it was usual to give loans In the form of cash. 
Regular account of these loans was kept. The parents 
of the bride or bridegroom used to get considerable 
amount of money from these present loans, and a 
major part of the marriage expenses was met from 
these loans. These loans were repaid at the time of 
other marriages and were always free of interest. 

It is unfortunate that this very useful custom Is 
fast disappearing, while no other institution has 
taken Its place. I personally think that a co-opera- 
tive society is the right institution to take the place 
of this useful custom. 

Amongst the women of the Punjab, there exist 
a peculiar type of thrift societies which are called 
"committees”. The "committee” is formed by women 
who know each other and they subscribe regularly 
every month and the total collection each month Is 
given to the most needy member. If the number of 
needy members is more than one, then the decision 
takes place by way of lottery withdrawal. TWs 
system has been working very well. These loans are 
free of Inteerst. There are counterparts of this 
system practically all over the country. 

It was a very wrong notion, whereby it was 
believed that the rate of interest encourages savings. 
This fact has been fully exposed by Lord Keynes in 
his book, "General Theory of Interest Money” and 
employment The rate of interest in rural areas is 
hardly an encouragement to save and, if moneys are 
loaned on interest, they prove a great burden for 
the borrowers, as they impose serious drain on their 
meagre resources. I suggest, therefore, that all the 
co-operative societies in the villages should attract 
deposits and should lend to the needy members for 
these unproductive purposes free of interest. It will 
be only in such a society that the well-to-do members 
would be able to exercise their influence on the bor- 
rowing members and would control such borrowing 
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cffccUvcly. This, In my opinion, Is real co-operation; 
otherwise, there Is no dllference between money 
lenders* loans and those of the co-operative society, 

I earnestly hope that these suggestions will receive 
serious corvslderatlon In the country, 

LONG-TEKM CREDIT FOR AGRICULTURE 

Long term credit has been generally defined as 
a credit extended for a period of five to forty years 
or more. But In India the period Is seldom more than 
twenty years. The raising of long term credit for 
the financing of agriculture has been a peculiarly 
difficult problem. It Is In relation to this form of 
credit that the nature of the agricultural industry 
has to be specially considered. Agriculture Is funda- 
mentally an individualistic Industry, and Is carried 
on by a vast number of farmers who are scattered 
over a wide area; on the other hand (with minor 
exceptions), modem Industry is highly localized, 
and Is run on a corporative basis. In order to 
finance Industry, money can be raised without any 
serious difficulty If the promotor can Inspire con- 
fidence In the public. The usual method Is to Issue 
bonds. But a farmer, being an individual, has to 
mortgage his farm In order to borrow money. 

The following arc the principal agencies which 
supply long term credit to the farmer. 

AGENCIES SUPPLYING LONG-TERM CREDIT 

(1) Private Individuals. 

(2) Money-Lenders. 

(3) Co-operailvc Credit Societies. 

(4) Government Loans. 

(5) Land Mortgage Banks. 

The credit provided by the Government In the 
form of Taccavl loans Is hardly more than Rupees 
five laklrs a year. 

Leaving aside the money lenders and private 
lenders, the main agency which provides long term 
credit to the farmer Is co-operative Land Mortgage 
Banks. Tlie first co-operative Land Mortgage Bank 
was started In tlie Punjab In 1921. The following table 
gives the figures for those provinces and states where 
the banks arc said to be most successful. The figures 
are for 1911-42. 
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For those provinces and States, where the C6- 
operatlve land mortgage banks are said to be success- 
ful, the total debentures Issued so far on their work- 
ing capital Is less than 4^ crores of rupees. With 
the possible exception of Madras, all other land 
mortgage banks are mere nonentities. What are 
the credit needs of the country which has a popula- 
tion of 400 million souls of which at least 70 per cent 
depend on land for their living can be Imagined. I 
may also mention that the rural Indebtedness of the 
country was estimated by Sir M. L. Darling at 900 
crores In 1929. My own estimate for the year 1936 
was somewhat near Rs, 1,200 crores. 

CO-OPERATIVE LAND MORTGAGE BANKS A 
MISNO.MER 

It has been my belief throughout that It Is a 
misnomer to call these mortgage banks co-operaUve. 
The only thing co-operative about them Is that 
these are registered under the co-operaUve societies 
Act, and the Registrar of the Co-operative Societies, 
exercises some hold on them In one form or 
the other. In these observations, I am supported 
by a very able Indian economist Mr. Manu Subedar, 
w'ho In the Minority Report of the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee observes as follows:— 

‘*1 have taken some pains to enquire Into the 
extent and the manner. In which the principle 
of co-operative credit Is to be established In the 
case of land mortgage banks. For one thing, 
there is no unlimited liability In this case and 
the borrowers do not, therefore, In any sense 
guarantee the debts of each other. The co- 
operative part then came in the sense that the 
borrower v/ould be. also a shareholder. It is 
futile to attempt a combination of the function 
of saving and borrowing at the same time. The 
money for the shares becomes merely a deduc- 
tion from the loan. 

•'They represent an arbitrary deduction from the 
loan, and must be regarded by the borrower in 
the nature of a higher rate charged to him." 
STATE BANKS 

My suggestions for long term credit are that 
the Government In each province should open State 
Banks In order to mobilise the savings of the people 
and to provide credit to the farmers, house builders 
and to Industrialists at reasonable rates of Interest 
The details of this scheme were published by me six 
years ago in my book on State Banks for India. In 
my scheme for establishing State Banks In India, I 
mainly relied on the experience of British Dominions 
and the U. B. A. 

Sir Frank Noyce, In the London Economic Journal 
pertinently observes: "I have entirely overlooked 
the differences between the economic conditions of 
the large scale farmers of the advanced countries 
that 1 visited (viz. Australia. New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa and the United States of America) with 
their high standard of living and those of the mil- 
lions of India’s poverty stricken peasants.” 

Prof, P. J. ‘Thomas In his review In the "T1mc.s of 
India” observes, ‘'the conditions In the countries Just 
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menUoned differ very fundamentally from those In 
India. In nearly all the British Dominions, agriculture 
is pursued on a large scale by substantial farmers, 
and what is good for them may not be suitable for 
the poor peasants who carry on mostly subsistence 
farming In India." 

In view of the fact that in support of my plea 
for establishing State Banks in India, I have given 
the example of some highly rich countries where 
farming is practised on a fairly large scale. It is con- 
sidered that what Is useful for these countries may 
not prove of equal value In a country like India where 
farming is more a mode of living than a business and 
the average size of holding is very small. 

These objections have considerable force unless 
it is shown that' countries with economic conditions 
more analogous to India than the rich British 
Dominions have established State Banks and have 
derived some benefit from them. 

At the time of the writing of my book, I was not 
in a position to give first-hand Information of State 
Banks In countries comparable to India, Fortunately 
in March 1939, I had the privilege of Joining the 
Financial and Economic Section of the League of 
Nations to collaborate In the study of Agricultural 
Credit in Europe and I travelled extensively in several 
European countries, especially France, Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. In the course of 
an article, It Is not possible for me to quote numerous 
Illustrations, but in support of my thesis, I shall 
mention the State Bank of Bulgaria which Is known 
there as the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of 
Bulgaria. 

I have especially chosen Bulgaria because In many 
Important respects the analogy between India and 
Bulgaria Is very striking. 

Bulgaria, like India, even slightly more. Is pre- 
dominantly an agricultural country where 81 per cent 
of the total population depend on agriculture for 
their livelihood. 

The State Bank of Bulgaria is the biggest of Its 
kind In the whole of Europe, The Bank has a capital 
of over 9 million levas, the entire amount of which Is 
provided by the Bulgarian Government. The total 
working capital of the Bank exceeds 10,465 million 
levas. In addition to these funds, the Bulgarian 
Government has entrusted the Bank with nearly 6 
million levas which it distributes on behalf of the 
Government for special purposes, such as loans to 
refugees, cereal monopoly etc. For the disbursement 
of these loans, the Bank acts as an agent of the Gov- 
ernment. Unlike India, the Bulgarian State has 
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realised that It Is much better to distribute State aid 
through a Bank, than through a civil department of 
the Government. The Bank has 193 regular branches 
and 94 agencies for a population of six million people. 

I suggest that In India each province and Im- 
portant Indian State should start a State Bank with 
three departments. There should be one general 
banking department It should do all the work that 
most of the Joint Stock Banks are doing. But Its 
main aim should be to mobilise the savings of the 
country which shall be badly needed for the post-war 
development In order to create a savings habit the 
State Bank should launch a savings drive, and In 
order to inspire confidence these savings must be 
guaranteed by the State, It should have a housing 
loan department which should provide credit for the 
building of hotises. Good housing Is the most crying 
need of this country and requires special considera- 
tion In the post-war period, A Credit Fonder De- 
partment which should provide long term credit both 
to farmers and Industrialists by the issuing of bonds 
which should be guaranteed by the State should also 
be opened In the State Bank. The Credit Fonder 
Department will take the place of land mortgage 
banks. Quite contrary to the generally accepted 
principles, I have suggested only one single co- 
ordinated bank for these three purposes. There 
ought to be no objection to this, if we mention that 
the funds of all the departments shotild be kept 
separate. The experience In Australia and U.8.A. has 
shown that such unified administration of banks 
catering for all requirements under one roof Is both 
more economical and effective. There should be one 
main agency to cater for all the necessary require- 
ments. In the villages, It should be the Sahukar 
Bank. The farmer should keep his deposits with 
this bank, which on the banking prindples should 
be kept strictly confidential. One of the most funda- 
mental defects in the primary co-operative societies 
Is that, in practice, no secrecy Is kept about deposits. 
People naturally do not want (not even In the Indian 
villages) that their financial resources should be 
known to everybody; hence those who have money 
are very reluctant to deposit It with the primary 
societies. The Sahukar Banks In the villages should 
act as agencies for the State Bank for the provision 
of long-term credit to be taken from the taluka 
branches of the State Bank. All applications for 
long-term loans should go through the Unit Sahukar 
Bank. Thus we shall have a ready effective system 
of rural finance catering for all the requirements 
of the fanners at reasonable rates of Interest, keeping 
the free Initiative, but controlled and supervised 
by the State. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF EXTENSION 
OF CULTIVATION IN INDIA^ 
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supplementary foods is available. In Ibeir absence 
Uie quantity of cereals needed per unit would be 
much more than 18 oz per day and the shortage in 
the production of cereals would, therefore, be much 
more pronounced. 

PULSES 

The production of pulses is 8.5 million tons but 
only 7.5 million tons wUl be available for food con- 
sumption, allowing all the deductions as In the case 
of cereals. The nutritional requirements of the 
country at 3 oz. per day per unit come to about 9 
million tons. An increase of 20 per cent In the pro- 
duction- of pulses Is, therefore, called for. 

VEGETABLES 

The production of vegetables is estimated to be 
9 million tons, which gives only 3 oz. per day per imit. 
The minimum requirements are considered to be 6 oz. 
according to the nutrlttorUsts. Hence the production 
of vegetables needs to be doubled. 

FATS AND OILS 

The production of fats and oils-ls only-i,g million 
tons which gives 0.6 oz. per unit per day as agmnst 
a minimum requirement of 1.5 oz. In other words, 
their production is to be Increased by 250 per cent. 


The total requirements for food purposes and the 
amounts available are set forth In the table below:— 


Ounces per day per adtilf 

Total quantities in 


a coiisuQiption unit. 

million tons. 

Required for a 
balanced diet. 

Available. 

Required for 
a balanced 
diet. 

Available. 

Cereals 

18 

17.5 

54.0 

52.5 

Pulses 

3 

2.5 

9.0 

7.5 

Sugar 

2 

1.8 

6.0 

5.3 

Vegetables 

6 

30 

18 0 

9.0 

Fruits 

2 

2.0 

6.0 

6.0 

Fats & Oils 

1.5 

06 

4.5 

1.9 

Whole Milk 

8 

1.5 

.32.0 

63 



.... pifq 


_ 
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Meat, Egg, Fish 2 to 3 

OS 

6 to 9 

1.5 


MtU: Altboagb dieticians will oerer support a ooe'Sided imbalanced 
diet it may be nseful to leork out how mueb additional cereals and millets 
will be repaired to provide the mimmam catoridc requirements in tracts, 
where the populaiion is vegetarian and will, therefore, not include meat, 
fish and other animal products in tbetr diet. 


The net result is, however, clear; a considerable 
Increase in agricultural production in India is called 
for In order to meet even the minimum food require- 
ments of the people. 

INCREASE IN AGEJCVLTVRAL mODVCTION 

Increase in agricultural production can be 
secured In two ways: (1) by bringing more land under 
cultivaUon and/or{U) by more Intensive cultivation. 

The published acreage statistics show that the 
total area of India Is 1,000 million acres, of which 
British India occupies only 512 million acres. The 
remaining 490 million acres are comprised In the 
Indian States. The position that emerges In respect 
of the acreage is somewhat as follows: — 
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From the above table it can be seen that the 
total area of culturable waste land In India is 171 
million acres In addition to another 79 million acres 
kept as fallows. The possibilities of bringing some of 
these areas under cultivation are still under discussion 
but prospects are not very hopeful. 




INTENSIVE CULTIVATION 

The other wayis iricrehsing.the productivity. of 
the soil by better cultural practices, by using better 
seeds, by using more manures, by exploiting ir- 
rlgational facilities, etc. Recently a note has be^ 
published on ‘The Technological Possibilities of 
Agricultural Development in India’, by Dr. Bums. 
Therein he has estimated potentialities of different 
crops based on the present scientific experiments 
and researches. 

POTENTIALITIES : Cereals 

..The production of cereals — rice, wheat, barley, 
jowar and bajra and maize and other foodgrains — 
can be Increased by 15 per cent within the next ten 
years and It will be sufficient to meet the minimum 
requirements of the population. In the case of pulses, 
he- expects 20 per cent increase which will also be 
sufficient to meet the minimum demand from the 
present acreage. The production of vegetables needs 
to be Increased by 100 per cent and that of fats and 
oils by 250 per cent. Though much better yields are 
expected after, say, ten or fifteen years, more area 
must he put under food crops to meet for the present 
the minimum requirements of the people. As the pos- 
sibilities of extending the area are very limited in the 
immediate future, the only way is to release certain 
acreage under crops, other than foodcrops. without 
at the same time affecting the purchasing power or 
standard of living of the cultivators of cash crops. 

SUBSTITUTION OP INFERIOR CEREALS AND 
CHANGE IN DIETETIC HABITS 
Here a passing reference Is needed to the ten- 
dency of substitution of inferior cereals for more nu- 
tritious cereals. This is due to poverty and recurring 
droughts. In future crop planning a check to this 
tendency is necessary. Secondly, dietetic habits of 
people in certain regions must be changed from the 
nutritional point of view. The preponderance of rice 
In Eastern and Southern Indian diet should be re- 
duced and a mixed diet composed of wheat, rice, 
barley, maize or ragl, which is bound to be more 
balanced should be Introduced. The percentage of 
pulses, which contain more proteins, should be In- 
creased in the diets of the people and their digestibi- 
lity Increased by less use of polished rice and more 
use of vegetables and potatoes. Studies in the nutri- 
tive quality of crops are, however, just beginning In 
India, but these should ultimately guide agricultural 
practice, ensuring at once the combination of high 
yield with improved nutritive value of food-crops. 
A systematic crop and food planning must be done, 
taking into consideration the dual need of producing 
heavy yielding and energy producing crops and 
supplementing them by the accessory food products 
necessary for health and efficiency In the areas 
of population pressure. It Is in these areas that food 
tends to be inadequate or unbalanced; and planned 
crop production may offset food deficiency and help 
to improve diet and health eondiUons and distribute 
the labour of peasant families to better advantage 
throughout the year. 
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Prom the nutritional point of view, it has been 
calculated that 8 oz. of whole milk are required per 
capita per diem, for a balanced diet. The minimum 
requirements of milk for the population total 32 
million tons. The actual production has been esti- 
mated at 23 million tons. After allowing for 10 per- 
cent of the production for feeding calves, 20.7 million 
tons are left for human use. Only 27 per cent of this 
i.e. 5.6 million tons are consumed as fluid milk. The 
greater part of the remainder Is converted Into ghee 
and the amount of butter milk available may be 
reckoned at 12 million tons. If the consumption of 
whole milk Is Increased to half the total production, 
instead of only 27 per cent as at present, it will be 
necessary to increase production three-fold in order 
to supply 32 million tons of whole milk annually. 


livestock Production in British India 


— 

Ko. of 

cattle. 

Mtllctug 
capacity 
in J{t. per 
head per 
annum. 

Total 
annual 
tnilkpio* 
dnction in 
thoussud 
lbs. 

Human 

papula- 

Milk pro 
duction 
per head 

human 

popniation 

Cons ... 

37,273,195 

484 

18,036,387 

255,777,632 

3.09 

SbebaSaloes 

15,045,835 

1,216 

18,296,461 

255,777,632 

' 3.12 

Goat* ... 

37,686,059 

200 

1,133,936 

|«55,777,632 

0 20 

Total ..j 



37,466,784 

253,777,632 

6.42 


Isdia has 200 miUios cattle to support. 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF YIELD PER ACRE 
' OF INDIAN CROPS WITH THAT 
OF OTHER COUNTRIES 
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FODDER CROPS AND MILK REQUIREMENTS OF 

THE COUNTRY 

Professors Watson and More in their well-known 
treatise on the 'Science and Practice of British 
Farming’, state that for cattle the accepted flgnre 
for the maintenance is 6 Ib. starch equivalent per 
1,000 lb. live weight per day and 0.06 lb. of protein 
daily equivalent per 100 lb. live weight. Dr. Bums In 
his ‘Note on A^cultural Development In India’ states 
that the average live weight of cattle varies from 
500 to 700 lb. In various regions of British India and 
that in terms of dry matter the daily requirements 
per head will be 11.5 to 16 lb. 

The statistical position of fodder production In 
British India is as follows: — 


Area under special fodder crops 10,543,482 acres. 

—Total Roughages produced per 
year (including fodder crops, 

grasses and straws of grains) 174.47 million tons. 

— Roughages available per head 

per day in lb. dry ••• 10 lb. 

—Total concentrates (vu. cahes, 
seeds, bran and pollard) ... 3.729 million tons. 

—Concentrates available per 

head per day ... 0.211b. 

—Estimated annSal quantity ; 

(<z) Roughages 224 162 million tons. 

(j) Concentrates 12.795 million tons. 

—Deficiency per year 

(<r) Roughages 49.762 aillion tons. 

(d) Concentrates 9.066 mllUon tons 

—Deficiency ratio of quantities 
available to quantities required * 

(a) Ronghages 78.53 

(^) Concentrates 29,14 


The milking capacity of milch cattle In India is 
very low, because they live under adverse conditions 
of climate, feeding and management. Such experi- 
mental work as has been done on a limited scale indi- 
cates that the milking capacity of a higher order is 
latent in them and can be developed by application 
of scientific methods in four directions, viz. feeding, 
breeding, management and disease control. 

Feeding is the most Important of these Items 
and is a factor which can be used to produce an im- 
mediate increase in milk production. Even a cursory 
glance at the statement regarding fodder will show 
that feeding Is hopelessly inadequate. It has been 
observed that the ordinary village cows will produce 
50 per cent more milk per head if they are maintained 
on an adequate ration. An Immediate increase of 30 
per ceixt can be expected by better feeding. Dr. Bums 
expects, in addition, 15 per cent from breeding, 15 
per cent from management and 15 per cent from 
disease control. 


Potniti4litits of (Kcli specie 


Cows (milk) . . . 
CeUle (wotUbk efficiency). 
BaSalows (milk) 

Colts (milk) . , 


s of liNestock : 
Potentialities of incrcsse 
■ percentige of present 
. . . 75 

. . . 60 

. . . 60 

50 


ptodnetioB ; 


Increase In the production of cereal crops will 
automatically Increase the amount of straw available. 
The area under grasslands can be made to yield 
better results by a proper system of grassland 
management. Silage making will neutralise the 
effects of seasonal deficiencies and gluts. Supply of 
Concentrates can be increased if we crush oilseeds at 
home instead of exporting them and If we use oil- 
cakes as manure. 

Along with this, a bold cattle policy Is necessary. 
Religious sentiments are coming in the way of re- 
duction In the number of cattle. We need a reduction 
In the number of cattle stock in India, as the large 
percentage of them Is absolutely redundant. We should 
adopt methods like castration of unselected breeds 
etc. We should begin to batter on both the fronts. 


CASH CROPS: Cotton 

Cotton Is India’s chief cash croP- The maximum 
area under cotton was 17.7 million acres in 1925-26 
and the minimum 11.2 million acres in 1915-16, the 
average for the period 1911-12 to 1942-43 being 14.4 
million acres. The latest figures for production 
available are as follows: — 


Long staple— oxer 1 inch.,. 

Medium staple— A-1 inch... 
Medium staple— B-7/8" to 31/32”... 
Short sUple— A-n/16” to 27/32*’,.. 
Short staple— B-9/16’' to 21/32*’... 
Short staple— C-17/32'’ and below... 


108,090 bales. 
249,000 bale*. 

1.888.000 bales. 

1.106.000 bales. 

1.425.000 bales. 

1.305.000 bales. 


Total... 6,081,000 bales. 


Our cotton production is mainly that of short 
staple cotton. We export nearly 60 per cent of our 
production, the chief consumer being Japan and some 
Continental countries. We have to import also cotton 
of long staple varieties worth, on an average 25 crores. 
The history of cotton during the last twenty years 
shows a very gloomy future for our cotton growers. 
Japan's post-war position we can anticipate exactly 
now; so also the economic positions of the Conti- 
nental countries. Exchange difficulties and depres- 
sion in industries might crop up again. U.S.A., our 
greatest competitor In the international cotton 
market. Is thinking In terms of subsidising cotton 
exports as she did In the past. Our production being 
mainly of coarse short staple varieties, we have no 
chance in the International cotton market against 
U.SJt. The only way and the best way is to adopt 
the policy of reduction in the area under cotton. We 
have at the same time suggested equally remunera- 
tive substitute crops to the cultivators. Introduc- 
tion of long-staple varieties Is also necessary, as 
thereby we can curtail our imports. The production 
of cotton per acre in India is 80 to lOO lbs. This yield 
is very low as compared with the yields in U.S.A. and 
Egypt. Efforts in that direction are also necessary. 
We should plan to have the same output from a lesser 
area and that too of long staple varieties. 


Jute 

Jute is the second important cash crop of India, 
of which we have practically the monopoly. It appears 



lhat both production and’export have reached satura- 
tion points Xor the present at least and until new uses 
are forthcoming any expansion in the world market 
Jn Jute cannot be hoped for. The Jute Enquiry Com- 
mittee recommended long ago the voluntary restric- 
tion of Jute cultivation and suggested that the land 
aet free by restricting Jute cultivation could be most 
profitably utilised In cultivation of rice, sugar- 
cane and finer Varieties of tobacco. The Committee 
iound jute meeting with competition which is de- 
veloped along two main lines, viz. firstly a progressive 
■elimination of Jute sacks as containers for grain in 
transit owing to increased adoption of bulk handling; 
secondly, substitution of jute by paper and to a less 
extent by cotton for the making of bags. The danger 
seems real and the remedy lies In putting forth every 
■effort to retjdn trade which the Industry now holds: 
and In initiating and vigorously pursuing a policy 
of research with the object of discovering fresh 
markets and new uses for Jute. Better varieties 
•should be introduced and manuring should be pro- 
pagated. Thus we can reduce large areas under 
Jute and transfer them to some other foodcrops. It Is 
■estimated by Dr. Bums that the yield can be 
increased very easily to 20 mds. per acre and it would 
lequlre 2,250,000 acres to obtain the last year’s yield 
of 9,000,000 bales os against the actual acreage 
required which was 3,300,000 acres. 

Tobacco 

India is actually the largest producer of tobacco 
in the world (the figures in 1935-30 were 1,543 million 
Jbs., being 24.1 per cent of the total world production 
of 6,393 million lbs.). India, however, Is very far 
from capturing a proportional share of the tobacco 
Jndustry. The actual Indian export in 1935 was only 
.27 million lbs. or about 2% of the previous year’s crop 
•of 13 million lbs. India, on the other hand, imports 
•4 to 5 million lbs. of unmanufactured tobacco and 
.foreign cigarettes amounting to 0.6 to one million lbs. 
valued at 19 to 33 lakhs of rupees. The Imports are 
mainly of the Virginian tobacco. Tobacco in the past 
was almost entirely grown for use In bldls, in the 
Jiooka, for chewing and for snuff; the modem deve- 
lopment is the growing of tobacco for use in 
•cigarettes. The demand for tobacco for the hooka, 
■chewing and snuff may probably continue much as 
it is, but it is likely that the demand for bldl tobacco 
will be affected by the growing habit of smoking 
cigarettes. ’There are some half a dozen varieties, 
mo.stly of American origin, now under test and one or 
two of these are being widely grown. The amount 
of cigarette tobacco produced In this country In 
1940-41, for which we have figures. Is 99,841,000 lbs. 
It may be taken that this tobacco was produced from 
110,188 acres estimating an yield of 90S lbs. per acre. 
Attempts should be made to try out a group of 
cigarette tobacco varieties In various provinces. The . 
cigarette leaf must be cured In flue-curing hams. 
"Flue-curing Is an art requiring both Intelligence and 
practice. Training of flue-curers Is, therefore, es- 
sential. Given these conditions we may look forward 
•to a total acreage under cigarette tobacco of 200,000 
seres which should give us annually 150 million lbs. 
of good flue-cured tobacco. As for tobacco for other 
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purposes, "I suggest'that for'th'e moment they be left 
alone and when the cigarette tobacco business is on 
a sound footing, we may turn our attention to them. 
Sugarcane 

Apart from Cuba, India with her 3.4. million acres 
(1942-43 figure for British India only) under sugar- 
cane Is the largest producer of sugar In the world. 
The area has Increased from 2.9 million acres in 
1931-32 before the grant of protection to 3.4 million 
acres In 1942-43. India now produces nearly 6 million 
tons of sugar, which is much more than twice as much 
as Java, her competitor in the home market. The 
Imports of sugarcane have decreased from about a 
million tons in 1930-31 to only 223,000 in 1934-35. 
India’s yield of sugarcane per acre, however, still 
remains very low; and only half the acreage is under 
Improved varieties. The location of the Indian sugar 
industry is also peculiar. In the Tropical India, 
where cane suitable for the factories can be grown, 
cane cultivation at present is unimportant. Outside 
the Tropics, India’s cane area Is concentrated, 75% 
of the area being found in the Indo-Gangetlc plain, 
to the north of the Tropic of Cancer. Here cane has 
a very long dry season and therefore the yields are 
very low. In U.P. and Bihar the yields are generally 15 
tons per acre whereas in the Bombay Deccan they 
are 40-50 tons in dry areas and 70-80 in Irrigated 
tracts. Our sugar deficiency is only of a million tons. 
We should, concentrate on irrigation areas in the 
Tropics and popularise improved varieties, especially 
co-varieties, and thus Improve our production and 
sugar supply. We shall have, no doubt, to give due 
attention to sugar Industry in the different provinces 
in order to avoid Inter-provlnclal rivalries. Thus, with 
the present acreage under sugarcane, we can improve 
our sugar supply very well and need not worry about 
imports from other countries and can be self- 
sufficient. 

Oilseeds 

In the whole of India oilseeds represent a valu- 
able crop in the dry season and an important Item' 
in rural economy, Unseed, rapeseed, sesame, and 
groundnuts could be greatly expanded in output and 
thus help to meet the increased food demands of the 
growing population and establish the manufacture 
of oils and fats, which have important Industrial 
uses, on a sound footing. We have seen that in the 
case of our human population, supply of oils and fats 
must be increased by 250 per cent. In the case of our 
cattle population, we have seen that the supply of 
concentrates Is very deficient and must be increased 
by 10 million tons approximately. 

For many years, over 20 per cent of India’s total 
exports, in weight and in value, consisted of oilseeds, 
after all the home demands were met; and in quality 
or quantity or both, India is supreme with half the 
world's supply of sesame and groundnuts, a third of 
its cotton, two-thirds of Its rape and mustard and 
one eighth of its linseed, the best of its cocoa-nut 
and 100 per cent of its castor. In some cases, the 
cotton seed for instance, improved varieties would 
greatly increase the yield of seeds, though the 
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peasant’s need for oil already makes him prefer a 
variety that yields more seed than fibre. 

Owing to the population increase there has, 
however, been no increase in production of the four 
principal oilseeds during the last thirty years. In 
fact the tendency is towards decrease. Similarly, 
exports have fallen. In the case of linseed, exports 
have tended upwards in recent years, assisted as they 
have been by the Ottawa Preference granted to India 
by the United Kingdom. Similarly, the production 
and exports of groundnuts have also Increased 
considerably. 

With heavier population in India it will be un- 
economical to grow more oilseeds for exporting them 
either raw oi in the form ol oilcakes, as this would 
mean a serious drain of nitrogen. On the other 
hand, with formidable rivals like the Argentine In the 
supply of linseed, China in the production of sesame 
and Rumania m the supply of rapeseed, with the 
difficulty of supplying uniform and reliable products 
for the European industries and with applied chemis- 
try constantly discovering new substitutes for old 
products, it would be on the whole advantageous to 
develop a large indigenous oU-crushlng industry In 
the country. The cake would mostly be used up In 
the fields and consumed by the cattle, while vege- 
table oils and fats would support the growing soap 
manufacture and other industries in the country. 

There Is a considerable consumption of v^etable 
oils in India and the Internal demand will increase 
with Increase of population and the scarcity of ghee 
and butter. A still more important outlet for vege- 
table oils lies in Industrial development. There Is a 
great scope in India for the manufacture of soaps 
and vegetable fats. India imports approximately 
300,000 cwt. ol soaps and vegetable ghee and fats etc. 
worth one crore rupees approximately, every year. 
Factories must be started anew, and the present ones, 
given encouragement, which may render vegetable 
oils and fats edible by hardening, refining and de- 
odorising, will meet this steady and growing demand 
for hardened fats both for soap manufacture and as 
a cheap ghee substitute. 

ALTERNATE AND SUBSTITUTE CROPS 

When we think of transferring areas from one 
crop to another we have first of all to see whether the 
alternate crops suggested can be cultivated under the 
same physical and climatic conditions. Secondly, 
we must also consider whether the cultivators are 
trained or in the know of the technique of cultivation 
of the alternate crops suggested. Thirdly, we must 
see that additional capital resources needed for going 
over from one crop to another are with the culti- 
vators. Otherwise, the State should provide lor credit 
at a nominal rate. Fourthly we must see that by the 
change suggested in the plan the cultivator’s eco- 
nomic position remains unchanged. That means the 
returns from the alternate crops must be at least 
equal to the returns we used to get from the crop to 
be displaced. This brings us to the consideration of 
the problem of fixation of prices of agricultural 
commodities. The problem of price fixation and 
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Stabilization involves many technical and economical 
questions, which are'beyond 'the scope of this essay. 
But the problem must be solved with the definite view 
that the cultivator’s position should remain un- 
changed if not improved. Last but the most Important 
suggestion is that the changes in areas under different 
crops should be planned and advocated after deep and 
serious consideration and thought. Instances are 
not wanting when the innovations suggested were 
withdrawn within a few years. We have at the same 
time to tackle the problems of rent and land revenue. 
If a change-over is there from one crop to another, 
rent and revenue based on the nature of the crop 
grown must be modified. 

WAYS AND MEANS 

Organized crop planning involves some means 
of influencing the grower, whether by propaganda, 
preferential treatment or penalty. Without some — 
possibly all— of these It would remain a dead letter. 
It Is assumed generally, of course, that legislative 
action, if required at all, should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Propaganda is said to be the best means, as it 
depends on the Individual’s free will and choice. But 
recent experiences in the case of the Jute Restriction. 
Scheme in Bengal and the Grow More Food Campaign 
show that the results are not at all satisfactory. Some- 
times the cultivators take to the advice so much that 
there is an over-production of the crops propagated, 
sometimes the advice falls upon deal years. Propa- 
ganda is said to be a one-sided weapon: It goes to 
either extreme. 

Preferential treatment Is the second means. Sup- 
ply of good seeds of the controlled crops at a conces- 
sion rate, provision of subsidized manures, concessions 
in water assessment for controlled crops and special 
schemes for repair of tanks, wells, etc., grant of tagai 
loans, free of interest for cultivation of controlled 
crops and leases of Government Waste lands rent free 
or on nominal rent for growing controlled crops, such 
and many others are the concessions given for en- 
couraging the cultivators in growing certain crops. 
Here we have to say that the individual will again Is 
given free choice; the results, therefore, cannot be 
accurately anticipated. 

The third and the only means which can give 
gruaranteed results Is Legal compulsion. It would in- 
volve either (a) the limiting of the crop to an autho- 
rised proportion of the holder’s area throughout the 
province or specified areas thereof; or (b) seasonal 
scheduling of areas, rotating by districts or other 
suitable units, within which the specified crop 
would be regarded as unauthorised In whole or in 
part. Unauthorized sowings would be subject to dis- 
abilities in the withholdings of tagai advances or non- 
recognition or remissions in the event of crop failure. 
CShatges for irrigation water, the supply of which 
could not be prevented, would be raised against un- 
authorized sowings to make them uneconomic. Some 
times subsidies to authorized growers would be given 
and/or prices guaranteed. This way is the most effec- 
tive way and results can be secured cent per cent. 
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Trading^ 
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Industn inu't jjrow, ^ 

ProducU of uliliiy must increase. » 

Means that mcol ihr needs of 
the countn' mii‘l spread moit 
effectively, ino't heueficially. 

Vlioc\er has soniethinp useful 

to offer preNcnt-daj India must gel the fullest 
opportunity to do so. Not one article to aid the work of 
the Indian uorld and to &.avc Its labour ns \>cll as lime 
must {to uueiicouniged, unassisted. Tlie guiding principle 
of the HOUSE OF FAZALDHOY is to carr>* trading 
traffic in the future to its maximum and its optimum. 

India-wide merchandising experience extending o\er 




sub-offices in several other towns, 
^ will o]>crate as territorial units 

~ to distribute varied products like: 

lni]u«ttial Equipment and Plants 
•- - especially for the nstklng of Vegetable 

Ghee, Soaps, Dread and Confectionery; 
alt types of Catering and Labonr-aaring Kitchen Machines (orreataarants 
and hotels; Machine Tools of rrery desetiptios, Agricnltural Tiectora, 
Pioogbi and taplrments; 5anitar>‘ Pittinga, Prefabricated Honsea, 
llatdoate Goods; Refrigeratora and Air-coBdltionisg Bqnlpmest, 
electric Cenerators, Steam Boilers, riuoreacent Fittioga, Hospital 
Sopptiea and Consumer Goods of every natnre. 

Wo throw our doors open both to Indiaii-goods 
manufactnrcis and foreign-goods importer. THE 


a quarter of a century has made FAZALDHOY LIMITED HOUSE OF FAZ/aUHOY has an intcrnaiioual outlook, 
experts in (he details of demand and in the methods of It provides facilities to all : it has no narrow and rigid 
supply. Our eyes are on everj* need that is fell in (his mctlioti of business. Enormous resources are heltind it 
-vast peninsula. We know with prcci*lon what is wanted, and alert iutelligencc is at v^ork here in combination 
the value of all coraniodillcs in the national life-andwe knowledge. Not only throughout India is 

know how best to give the wanted article, how with the •** enterprise distributed, but also in New York and 
utmost usefulnejis to direct it to Its place in the general London it has offices. 

ecnomy. Tl.e market i. at our finger-tip., FAZALDHOY 

TRADING COMPANY and it will be supplied. If 
anything is to be sold, come to FAZALDHOY TRADING 
COMPANY and it will go straight where it is 


A new all-India organisation of sLx separate hut allied TRADING COMPANY and it will be supplied. If 
concerns covering the whole country has been setup. anything is to be sold, come to FAZALDHOY TRADING 
FAZALDHOY TRADING COMPANY : tlial is the new COMPANY and it will go straight where it is 
formula for sale by specialists. Head-ofHces in Bombay, demanded. We serve most helpfully the public that 
Calcutta, Madras, DcUii, Lahore and Karachi, willi buys and the public that sells. 


BOMBAY 
LAHORE * KARACHI 




CALCUTTA 

NEW OELHI * HAORAS 


15 Years Ahead 

peasant's need for oil already makes him prefer a 
variety- that yields more seed than fibre. 

Owing to the population increase there has, 
however, been no Increase in production of the four 
principal oilseeds during the last thirty years. In 
fact the tendency is towards decrease Similarly, 
exports have fallen. In the case of linseed, exports 
have tended upwards in recent years, assisted as they 
have been by the Ottawa Preference granted to India 
by the United Kingdom. Similarly, the production 
and exports of groundnuts have also increased 
considerably. 

With heavier population in India It will be un- 
economical to grow more oilseeds for exporting them 
either raw or in the form of oilcakes, as this would 
mean a serious drain of nitrogen. On the other 
hand, with formidable rivals like the Argentine in the 
supply of linseed, China In the production of sesame 
and Rumania in the supply of rapeseed, with the 
difficulty of supplying uniform and reliable products 
for the European industries and with applied chemis- 
try constantly discovering new substitutes for old 
products, it would be on the whole advantageous to 
develop a large indigenous oil-crushing Industry in 
the country. The cake would mostly be used up In 
the fields and consumed by the cattle, while vege- 
table oils and fats would support the growing soap 
manufacture and other industries in the country. 

There is a considerable consumption of vegetable 
oils in India and the Internal demand will increase 
with increase of population and the scarcity of ghee 
and butter. A still more important outlet for vege- 
table oils lies in Industrial development. There is a 
great scope in India for the manufacture of soaps 
and vegetable fats. India imports approximately 
300,000 cwt. of soaps and vegetable ghee and fats etc. 
worth one wore rupees approximately, every year. 
Factories must be started anew, and the present ones, 
given encouragement, which may render vegetable 
oils and fats edible by hardening, refining and de- 
odorising, will meet this steady and growing demand 
for hardened fats both for soap manufacture and as 
a cheap ghee substitute. 

ALTERNATE AND SUBSTITUTE CROPS 

When we think of transferring areas from one 
crop to another we have first of all to see whether the 
alternate crops suggested can be cultivated under the 
same physical and climatic conditions. Secondly, 
we must also consider whether the cultivators are 
trained or in the know of the technique of cultivation 
of the alternate crops suggested. Thirdly, we must 
see that additional capital resources needed for going 
over from one crop to another are with the culti- 
vators. Otherwise, the State should provide for credit 
at a nominal rate. Fourthly we must see that by the 
change suggested In the plan the cultivator's eco- 
nomic position temains unchanged. That, means tlie 
returns from the alternate crops must be at least 
equal to the returns we used to get from the crop to 
be displaced. This brings us to the consideration of 
the problem of fixation of prices of agricultural 
commodities. The problem of price fixation and 


stabilization involves many technical and economical 
questions, which arc'beyond 'the scope of this essay. 
But the problem must be solved with the definite view 
that the cultivator’s position should remain un- 
changed If not Improved. Last but the most important 
suggestion Is that the changes In areas under different 
crops should be planned and advocated after deep and 
serious consideration and thought. Instances are 
not wanting when the innovations suggested were 
withdrawn within a few years. We have at the same 
time to tackle the problems of rent and land revenue. 
If a change-over is there from one crop to another, 
rent and revenue based on the nature of the crop 
grown must be modified. 

WAYS AND MEANS 

Organized crop planning involves some means 
of Influencing the grower, whether by propaganda, 
preferential treatment or penalty. Without some — 
possibly all— of these it would remain a dead letter. 
It is assumed generally, of course, that legislative 
action, if required at all, should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Propaganda is said to be the best means, as it 
depends on the Individual’s free will and choice. But 
recent experiences in the case of the Jute Restriction 
Scheme In Bengal and the Grow More Food Campaign 
show that the results are not at all satisfactory. Some- 
times the cultivators take to the advice so much that 
there Is an over-production of the crops propagated, 
sometimes the advice falls upon deaf years. Propa- 
ganda Is said to be a one-sided weapon; It goes to 
either extreme. 

Preferential treatment is the second means. Sup- 
ply of good seeds of the controlled crops at a conces- 
sion rate, provision of subsidized manures, concessions 
in water assessment for controlled crops and special 
schemes for repair of tanks, wells, etc., grant of tagai 
loans, free of Interest for cultivation of controlled 
crops and leases of Government Waste lands rent free 
or on nominal rent for growing controlled crops, such 
and many others are the concessions given for en 
couraglng the cultivators In. growing certain crops. 
Here we have to say that the individual will again is 
given free choice; the results, therefore, cannot be 
accurately anticipated. 

The third and the only means which can give 
guaranteed results Is Legal compulsion. It would in- 
volve either (a) the limiting of the crop to an autho- 
rised proportion of the holder's area throughout the 
province or specified areas thereof; or (b) seasonal 
scheduling of areas, rotating by districts or other 
suitable units, within which the specified crop 
would be regarded as unauthorised in whole or in 
part. Unauthorized sowings would be subject to dis- 
abilities in the withholdings of tagai advances or non- 
recognition or rettdssions in the event of crop failure, 
tihaiges for irrigation water, the supply of which 
could not be prevented, would be raised against un- 
authorized sowings to make them uneconomic. Some 
times subsidies to authorized growers would be given 
mid/or prices guaranteed. This way is the most effec- 
tive way and results can be secured cent per cent. 
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Indii'lf) inu't srow. 

Products of utililj imi«l increase. ^ 

Means that meet the needs of ' 
the countrj- mu't spread most .' 

effcctivclj, mO't Iwneficially. 

^1ioe\cr has something useful 

to offer |)iT'ent-da> India must »et the fullesi 
opportunity to do so. Not one article to aid the work of 
the Indian world and to s.avc iu labour ns well as time 
mtist go unenconraged, unassisted. The guiding principle 
of the HOUSE OF FAZ/\LBHOY is to carr)' trading 
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^ /w i ^ sub-offices in ses’eral other towns, 

w'ill operate as territorial units 
"**s . ' to distrihutevaried products like: 

Imlustml Rquipmeot and plant* 
•• “ eapeeUllr (or the mitiog of Vejfetable 

Ghee, Soaps. Dreed and Coofeetlonerr: 
•U t^peaof Cateris^ aud labonr-sarlo^Kitohes MachinM/orreatattranta 
and boteU; Maehiae Tools of ererj ileseriptios, Agrienltural Tiactors, 
Ploughs and lapletsents; Sanitary Pittbea, Prefatiricated Uonsea, 
ttardwaie Goods; Refriserators and Aieeoadltionisg Equipment, 
Electric Ceneiatots, Steam Doilen. PluorKCent Fittte;;s, Hospital 
Sapptien and Con«nmtr Goods of e\'et> nstnre. 


traffic in the future to its maximum and it< optimum. 

India-wide nierchandi«iug experience extending o>er 
a quarter of a centur)- has made FAZALBHOY LIMITED 
experts in the details of demand and in the methods of 
supply. Onr ejes are on cter>- need iliat Is felt in tins 
vast peninsula. We know wiili prccl'ion what U waiitctl, 
the value of all commodities in the national life -'and we 
know how best to give the wanted article, how with the 
utmost usefulness to direct it to its place in tlie genera) 


We throw tmr doors open both to tiidian-goods 
manufacturers and foreign-goods importers. THE 
HOUSE OF FAZALBHOY 1ms an international outlook. 
It provides facilities to all ; it has no narrow and rigid 
method of business. Enormous resources are behind it 
and alert iniclligcncc is at work here in combination 
witli minute knowledge. Not only throughout India is 
its enterprise distributed, but also in New' York and 
London it has offices. 


economy. Tlie market is at our finger-tips. 

A new all-India organisation of six separate hut allied 
concerns covering . the whole countr)* has been setup. 
FAZALBHOY TRADING COMPANY: that is the new 
formula for sale by specialists. Head-offices in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Delhi, Laliorc and Karachi, with 


If anything is demanded, come to FAZALBHOY 
TRADING COMPANY and it will be supplied. If 
anjihing is to be sold, come to FAZALBHOY TRADING 
COMPANY and it will go straight where it is 
demanded. We serve most Jielpfnlly the public tin'll 
bnj's and the public that sells. 
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The biggest contribution to India's textile might comes 
from the “INDU” Big Six, India’s lai^est group of textile 
mills. Equipped with 2,46.982 spindles, 6,673 looms and 
18,000 workers, the “INDU” group produces nearly a lakh 
of miles of cloth annually. Much of it is absorbed by the 
Government to equip the fighting forees. But with the 
return of peaceful times, the "INDU” group will devote 
all its vast resources and experience to the production of 
quality textiles for civilian needs. When better cloths 
are made "INDU” will make them. 


THE "INDU” CROUP OF MILLS; 


fNDIAUNITED 
MILLS LTD 

URGEST TEXTILE GROUP 

2,40«9a3 SPINDLES S* «,G73 LOOMS 
HANACINC ACENTt:' 

Messrs. AGARWAL & CO., 

L. D. SASSOON KVILOINC. DOUGALL ROAD. 
rallard estate., BOMKAY. 




BRADBURY MILLS 

Fabrics & Yarns 
FOR STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 


FABRICS 

SMrtingi, Coalings, Dholiai, Saris, 
Drifts, Popfins, Bed Ticks, Bed 
Sh«els, elc. 

★ 

YARNS 

Gr«y: Singles 4s, 6)<, Als, lols, 
12}$, 20h. 


Moll of tKe immense vareily of designs and 
qualities in various types of fabrics produced in 
(he Bradbury Mitts are universalty accepted as a 
triumph of quality production. In texture, 
durebiKly, strong weave, Bradbury Cloths stand 
unrivalled. Selling at prices highly competitive 
not only in the Indian msrliets but in all mirlcets 
of the Middle and l-ar East. 


BRADBURY MILLS LIMITED. 

Agents: RAMNARAIN SONS LIMITED. 

Imperial Bank Building. Bank Street, Fort. Bombay. 


PHOENIX 


p e c i a 


I i i i 


e s 


SURGICAL 

DRESSINGS 

SucK as absorbent and nonsbsor- 
bent wool, absorbent and boric 
lint, absorbent and boric Gauies, 
bandage cloths, etc. 


SEWING 

THREADS 

Available in banls and spools in 
2/28, 2/30 aed 2/6o counts and 
in all colours. 


COTTON-t^.? 

YARNS 

CUGrey: Singles: 2 s to 30s 
Folded : 2 6s, 2 6s, 

2/lOs, 2/l2s, 2 20s, 
3/6s and 3'l2s. 


P H O EN I X .1 Shirtings. Coatings, Fine Count Sarees, 
F A B R I C S . 1 Dholies. Drills, Poplins, Bed-ticks, & Bed-sheets. 



PHOENIX MILLS LIMITED 

Managing Agents; 

RAMNARAIN HARNANDRAI & SONS, LIMITED 

Imperial Bank Building, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay. 


OSrKE trith IRTDIAX 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


1 The New India Assurance Co . Ltd.. Bombay. 

2 The lupiter General Insurance Co . Ltd . Bombay. 

3. The Vulcan Insurance Co . Ltd.. Bombay. 

4 The British India General Insce . Co.. Ltd , Bombay. 

5. The Universal Fire ^General Insce , Co . Ltd , Bombay. 

6. The Indian Mercantile Insce.. Co-. Ltd.. Bombay. 

7 The Hukumchand Insce , Co . Ltd . Calcutta. 

B. The Indian Globe Insce., Co.. Ltd . Bombay. 

9. The Concord of India Insce . Co , Ltd . Calcutta. 

10. The Eastern Federal Union Insce., Co , Ltd.. Calcutta. 

11 The National Fire&Generallnsce , Co., Ltd.. Calcutta 
12. The Ruby General Insce , Co., Ltd-, Calcutta. 

13 The United India Fire & General Insce , Co.. Ltd , 

Madras 

14 The Tropical Insce , Co < Lid , New Delhi. 

15 The Warden Insce , Co , Ltd . Bombay. 

16 The Fiee India General Insce • Co.. Ltd , Cawnpore 
17. The Asian Assurance Co.. Ltd . Bombay. 

16 The Habib Insce , Co . Ltd . Bombay. 

19 The New Asiatic Insce . Co . Ltd . New Delhi 

20 The Bharat Fire& General Insce .Ltd., New Delhi. 

21. The Advance Insurance Co . Ltd . Bombay 

22 The Anand Insurance Co , Ltd.. Bombay- 

23 The National Security Assce , Co.. Ltd . Lahore. 

24 The Sentinel Assce., Co . Ltd . Bombay 

25 The Vishwabharati Insce , Co , Ltd , Bombay 

26 The lay&bharel Insurance Co.. , Bombay. 

27 The New Great Insce . Co , Ltd., Bombay 

28 The Devkaran Nanjee Insce , Co , Ltd , Bombay. 

29. The Deepak General Insce . Co , Ltd., Bombay- 
30 The Kaiser-I-Hind Insce , Co , Ltd . Bombay. 

31. The General Assurance Society Ltd., Ajmer. 

32 The Indian Trade & General Insurance Co . Ltd . 

Calcutta. 

33 The Standard General Assurance Co , Ltd., Calcutta. 

34. The Marine & General Insurance Co., Ltd.. Bombay. 

35. The Hinduslhan General Insce., Society Ltd .Calcutta. 

36. The Alee Insurance Co , Ltd- Bombay. 

1 37. The All India General Insurance Co., Ltd , Bombay. 

J 38 The East & West Insurance Co.. Ltd , Bombay. 

I 39. The Neptune Assurance Go . Ltd . Bombay. 

40. The Prithvi Insurance Co , Ltd . Madras 
[ 41. The Sterling General Insurance Co . Ltd.. New DelW 
I 42. The Union Life Assurance Co , Ltd , Bombay. 

Indian Insurance Companies’ Association, 
Industrial Assurance Bldg., Chuichgate. 
7tl(£tcvii: “IBEASSO" Telffhcm- 2ZSB7. 
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! ! ’ Sfne« the bejlnninf of 

/ rhC ' w*r, with the 

•fi) V'* difficulties, the true worth of blcydet 
as a time-saving, dependable and easjr*to» 
maintain mode of travelling was fully recognized. 
Workers and students, postal services and military 
authorities, one and all wanted cyrie* /** more 
cycles. Foreign imports were totally cut off. India was 
thrown entirely on its own resources. , 

India’s largest eycie manufacturing concern •Hind 
Cycles • accepted the responsibility and mobilised its 
vast resources to serve the Nation’s need. Every device 
to increase output and improve the quality was employed. 
There were tremendous difRculties in obtaining steel and 

raw materials Pricesallroundweresky-rocketing.yetthe 

management refused to exploit the consumers’ distress. 


They uzrifuti so that the Nation may gain. 


HIND CYCLES 



BRADBURY MILLS 

Fabrics & Yarns 
FOR STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 


FABRICS 

Shirtingt, Coalings, Dholi«s, Saris, 
Drills, Poplins, B«d TieVs, B«d 
Shcels, etc. 

★ 

YARNS 

Grey: Singles As, 6ii, fl^s, lo's, 
I2h, lOh. 


Most of the immense vereily of designs and 
qualities in various types of fabrics produced in 
the Bradbury Mills are universally accepted as a 
triumph of quality production. In texture, 
durability, strong weave, Bradbury Cloths stand 
unrivalled. Selling at prices highly competitive 
not only in the Indian markets but in all markets 
of the Middle and Far East. 


BRADBURY MILLS LIMITED. 

Agents: RAMNARAIN SONS LIMITED. 

Imptri&l Bank Building. Bank Street. Fort, BonObap. 


PHOENIX 


p e c I a 
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SURGICAL 

DRESSINGS 

SucH as absorbent and nonabsor> 
bent wool, absorbent and boric 
lint, absorbent and boric Gauzes, 
batiJsge cloths, etc. 


SEWING 

THREADS 

Available in banks and spools in 
2/29, 2/30 aed 2,6o counts and 
in all colours. 


COTTON^:t.» 

yarns 

C LI Grey; Singles: 2i to 30s 
Folded; 2/65, 2/es, 
^/lOs, 2/12$, 2/20S, 
3/6s and 3/»2f. 


P H O EN I X . 1 Shirtings, Coatings, Fine Count Sareas, 
FABRICS.) Dhoties, Drills, Poplins, Bed*ticks, & Bed-sheets, 


PHOENIX MILLS L I M I rA? 

Managing Agents: ' \ 

RAMNARAIN HARNANDRAI C. SONS, UlMITEf \ 

Imperial Bank Building, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay, 




HZALBHOY NDUSTSIE 


Almoj.1 fl small lo\v» lunumiHg a liundretl acthJlif^ Him ^\ill be u Bakery Plant luniiiig out tlic best kiml 
iNliat Fazalbhoy Limited nre out to create. Grouped in of bread and diverse dclicaciea from wheat. Next to it a Plant 
linrmonioiu pattern, various factories covering altogether for the most choice confectioner)' and for chocolate that leaves 
floor-space of nearl) 4 acres swill stand in one huge an miforgeltablc taste in the mouth will work its “sweet will", 
mpomwl. Then will come a Soap Plant to make the nation cleaner than 









AZiLBHOY HDUSTRIE 


. ■"■'■* "“i -« -» - ^"- 

liarraoiiiouj patimi, larioui faclorin • “* •’™'* J"”*' Micacic from iilieat. Next lo it a Plant 

lloowparo of nearl) 4 aere, 6«-ill Ta'T"’ «>nfPMiolien- aiul for cl.ocolate tliat leat H 

rillaniml. ' •" '"'f-tprttaWe tarte iu tl,e inoutl, „iU „„r|, its “s^veet \\iir'. 

Tteii Hill come „ s„„|, p]„„ 





r%<T ami a dpli^bt and In'^itnir a JiiMin. Nor uill thr 
nion*' inlriratc pui>uU of t>cautN luMioglpcted co'inetio and 
loiicl ()rr|mrntio!i$ of the quality ^^ill lake plblnnit;; 

and fragrant ^hajM' l« help the fair be litill fairer. 


riiij HjjJj noodunrkitig marhinerj; articles artistic no less >* 
iifcrnl uill 1 m' a\aihihlp in plent) for all by >\honi >voo<lv. 
is ra\oured. 


Le*>.' glamorous but as eo'^’iitlal end- hUI be ser\rtl by 
sCAcral other hct-up' of the ne^^e>t machinery. A C-inntng 
Plant will operate for renderinp ea^j the despatch of iniimiter* 
able food-stiifr» in scientific condition to all the parts of our 
country. An Oil Mill uill Muid faultlessly prejuired oiU for 
rt>okii>g food or adding the fiiihhiug touch to di-hes a- Mell a' 
for cxlcnding uith liihrication the life of uvcfnl iiiachiiic'. 
Correct and up.to-dHte parts for lug macliiuery hHI rattle out 
hour after hour from Parekh and Prahliu Engineering Work* 
shojis. ’Hie pui>er-lheatre9 of the po't-^sar uorld will In* kept 
coiislautly stqipHed with the ukhI **«lick''e(|HipmenU bringing 
the genius of Aiuericun eiucma*'cieuli'ts to the H‘r\icc of the 
Indian public. Not only that, but the actual manufacture of 
lheatre*equipmeiit util bo carried out by e\{>ert-> hi uliut 
uill be cnlietl G. P. C. \^'oTksiiop3 uitd u tuiuialure America 
producibe of cinema-iuachiuery tvill start its career. Radio 
sets ssill lake form frotii compoueiii9 in another busy factory 
to that as many home« as pos'^ible may l>e kept in loucli ssilh 
the ends of the earth. And la^t hut not len-t a factory will be 


Under ideal ronditioii- and with a modern outlook tl 
fazulhhoY Iitdustriex will commeiire functioning. Garags 
for traii'poft trucks anil cm> will abound. A coiuenicnl , 
will bo laid out. And to bring the touch of Nature in tl 
niid't of man's hii'ines'. there will he gardens where many 
ooloiiresl llowers will spring a- heantifully and alniiulanlly 
the mii}tifarioii<- article' for modern hninaiiity from the neigl 
iKinring faclorip'. The working staff will he pnnided M 
the l>est amenities: Iwtii male and female workers will fiu 
their joiss light and pleasant becaii'D of the close atieiilioii pai 
to their smallest need*. Rmuny and well-appointed oHii.. 
will hold the guiding brain* hehiiul the whole pi >] I 
ThcKe oflifor* and worker* who wjlllM; required to re'ide o 
the premises will )>c amply eared for, made eomforlahlr 
help«l to enjoy their job n> well a* to carry it out to perfectioi 
Canteens will l>e set up to feed the men and women employe 
and ket'p their hoiIies fit and inqipy. 


/m/H»tnV.‘5 will he a model of efficiency at 
orgaiihation that will at the .*sme lime take fid] areoimt 
the living hinnan element. A true step fonvard in po*l-. 
activity for India ! 
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FOR YOUR PRESENT & FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 
OF TEXTILE LEATHER GOODS 



THE UNIVEtSAL TANNEklES m 


TEL. 88070 


DHARAVI 


BOMBAY 17. 




for your co-operation in* assisting us to 

move gigantic volumes of vital supplies, men and 
materials which has contributed to this resound- 
ing victory over the Nazis and the Japs. 


But the cessation of hostilities cannot immedi- 
ately relieve the Railways of their war time 
tasks. The public can help best by continuing to 
refrain from unnecessary travel until conditions 
return to normal. Your continued and active 
co-operation will be of immense value to the 
Railways. 
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administrattve control with all the favours and con- 
veniences which administration can offer to or 
withhold from individual businesses, control of 
public works, exclusion of Indians from all opportu- 
nities of high administrative experience and finally 
a financial burden, direct and indirect, of a foreign 
administration which made no small inroad year 
after year on the slender capital resources of the 
country. Even If a free economy had met no 
obstacles in the social and historical forces arrayed 
against it m India, such conditions must necessarily 
preclude normal, beneficial tendencies of a free 
economy 

It is no accident but an automatic and inevitable 
consequence of this imperialistic exploitation of the 
convenient doctrine of free trade that the industrial 
growth of India has suffered from grave deficiencies 
One such grave deficiency is the complete absence 
of basic and constructional industries. The other 
deficiency is the absence of domestic and cottage 
industries such as should arise out of an agricultural 
economy like ours. 

The absence of basic or constructional industries 
means two tremendous drawbacks for the economy 
of a country It means in the first place a low level 
of technical or engineering knowledge and skill 
which cannot but have very adverse reactions on the 
level of productive capacity m other lines as well 
Secondly, it makes the economy of a country entirely 
dependent on other countries and thus Incapable of 
profiting from such rare opportunities as occur In the 
history of every country on account of wars and 
other factors. 

Among the factors which have contributed to the 
growth of these Industries in different countries, two 
have to be specially noted as outstanding. The con- 
struction of railways, irrigation-works and ports, 
during the 19th century, was one great stimulus to 
the growth of coal, iron, machine and other lines of 
production. In the case of certain countries like 
Eussia, care was taken that domestic production of 
these industries should be encouraged and availed 
of in as high a proportion as possible, even when such 
a policy meant higher costs. Like other countries, 
India also saw during the 19th century a large growth 
of railways irrigation-works and ports, very largely 
under the initiative of the British Government. But 
there appeared no basic and constructional industries 
on the Indian horizon. Instead, investment and 
expenditure in India served to stimulate and expand 
the capital goods industries of Great Britain. 

The country is faced wtih a choice between two 
alternative policies, the old policy of a free economy 
with tariffs and other allied means of stimulation or 
the new proposal of a planned Investment with a 
relatively closed economy. The old policy has failed 
for some special reasons to develop either basic 
industries or domestic and cottage industries. A 
planned investment appears to promise an early 
remedying of these deficiencies But the main pro- 
blem of this economy is administrative— the problem 
of a qualified executive, a competent public authority 
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to Which the executive Is to be answerable, the organi- 
sation of appropriate administrative personnel and, 
above all, prevention of a total corruption and 
demoralisation of public and private life. 

The other factor which explains the rise of these 
industries in other countries is the peremptory needs 
of defence on outbreaks of war at home or abroad. 
From the earliest times, however, it has been the 
deliberate policy of the British Government to depend 
for all important equipment and apparatus of war on 
imports from England. Even the first world war 
proved ineffective to change the policy of England on 
this question. It is highly doubtful whether the 
disastrous vicissitudes of the second world war have 
led to a real or substantial change in the economic 
policies of defence. 

COTTAGE AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES 

The governing condition of the type of indus- 
trialisation suited to India l.s the abundance of labour 
relatively to land and capital. This abundance is 
made still greater by the partial employment of 
rural labour tied to, uneconomic and scattered 
holdings. In such a situation, the use of less machi- 
nery and more labour should tend to place a high 
premium on cottage and domestic Industries. These 
industries need, however, certain factors like power, 
selling and marketing organisation, which cannot 
be supplied cheaply unless undertaken on a large 
scale. Unfortunately, for more than a century, 
Great Britan forced on this country a policy of 
administrative laisscz faire which barred any 
development along these lines. 

THE IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS 

It should cause no surprise if even in these 
times, England proves the main obstacle to the growth 
of these basic Industries. During war, except for food 
and clothing, her production of consumption goods 
of the nation has been all concentrated on the out- 
put of ammunition, tanks, naval craft and aero- 
planes. In other words, when the bugle of war has 
ceased to sound, England must find herself with an 
equipment which can turn out a continuous stream 
of capital goods but which will be ill-suited for the 
ordinary consumers’ goods With a little adaptation, 
tractors, cranes and steam-rollers can take the place 
of tanks, transport planes the place of fighters and 
bombers, tools and machines the place of shells and 
ammunition. As technicians know well, a factory 
for rifles becomes a factory for sowing machines 
with far less difficulty than the layman imagines. 
Where will England find the markets for this stream 
of selective capital goods’ War-devastated but free 
countries will desire, no doubt, very keenly to re-build 
their consumption goods industries. But then, they 
will desire even more keenly to re-bulld the basic 
crafts of their industries. Dependent India, however, 
has served in the past the cause of British basic 
industries. What was done in the past can be re- 
produced in the future on an even more gigantic 
scale. A policy of public investment m India can re- 
plenish the industries of England worn out and 
exhausted by several years of war. The post-war 
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planning of India will thus turn out in the end to be 
a part of the post-war planning of England. 

The stage has been well set for a large flood of 
British Imports and an adverse trade balance. In- 
flation on an unprecedented scale has expanded the 
Incomes of the business and capitalist classes at the 
expense of unorganised labour and fixed-income 
■ receivers generally. A price level far higher than In 
the leading countries of the world cannot but be the 
local point for goods from every corner of the earth 
till the exchange rate or domestic costs and incomes 
fall to their economic level. The existing Inflation, 
colossal as it is, may, perhaps prove a small thing 
compared with the potential inflation represented by 
vast hoards of coin and currency which have sought 
hiding places against the high level of Income, super 
and excess profit taxes. 

PLANNING FOR INDUSTRIALISATION 

What are the chances of meeting this situation 
In the immediate future ’ Under the ideas of planned 
or controlled economy, prevailing just now, it ap- 
pears that reliance will be placed very largely on three 
converging means to achieve the desired progress. 
These three instruments are control of capital Issues 
and investment, control of imports, and finally 
State initiative, assistance or enterprise in certain 
eases. Within the limits of these restrictions, private 
enterprise and competition are likely to be left full 
freedom to achieve the most efficient results 
possible. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECT OF PLANNING 

Difficult as are the analytical problems of a 
planned industrial economy, Immensely more 
difficult, and, from the standpoint of ultimate 
success or failure, more decisive is the administrative 
problem of such economics. No degree of cautious- 
ness is superfluous or care unwarranted which may 
be bestowed on this aspect of our post-war national 
economy. At this stage nothing more than general 
principles which must guide and influence us in our 
choice of the various alternatives could be profitably 
discussed. For, sensitivity to each new experience, 
and fertility in expedients rather than dogmatic 
adherence to a priori theory are the main condition 
of success in this field, 

THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE 

Economic planning of the kind we have In view 
has to be based on two presuppositions. In the first 
instance, the country must have an abundance and 
free domestic interchange of all kinds of raw 
materials and natural resources. Less the abundance 
or greater the costs of movement, the greater must 
be the moral and material costs of planning and 
greater the loss of economic welfare. Secondly, 
when administrative controls and restrictions are 
inseparable such economies must not be exposed to 
more than minimum 'leakages and loopholes. Just 
os water Inevitably seeks the lowest levels, so do 
profits and goods seek as inevitably the highest 
level of valuation. If Investment or goods are re- 
stricted in their profits in the Bombay province, they 
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are sure to seek asylum in the Madras province. If 
the hand of economic controls is heavy on British 
India, Native States will surely be turned into a 
paradise of economic freedom. This means two 
things. Firstly, India must be maintained as an 
administrative unity. Secondly, the Central Govern- 
ment must have the maximum and not minimum 
authority— a lesson which the history of the United 
States holds out more clearly than any other. In 
short, the choice lies between pakistans or a decent 
standard of existence for masses. 

Much more Intricate is the question of evolving 
and directing the enormous business responsibilities 
of economic planning. Existing governments are 
more or less well suited for activities which for the 
lack of a more suitable word may be described as 
political The new situation sets before us a two- 
fold task — to create an executive authority which 
can take and carry out business decisions and, 
secondly, make this authority responsible to public 
opinion which is competent to guide and check them. 

FINAL RESPONSIBILITY UNDER PLANNING 

Since the tests of political activity and of business 
are quite different, it would make responsibility more 
definite and easily ascertainable if the supreme exe- 
cutive of the country were split into a political and a 
commercial or business section. The heads of the latter 
should tend to have more of business qualifications 
and in order to ensure that all relevant experience 
IS represented in the final decisions, they could act in 
conjunction with statutory boards, like the Rly. 
Board, consisting of consumer, business and labour 
representatives. Since private enterprise will con- 
tinue to discharge Its normal role in many sectors of 
our economic system. It should not be difficult to 
attract men of business abilities and acumen into 
the service of the country. The present commercial 
activities of the Government will as a matter of 
course pass Into the hands of the commercial section 
of the executive. Although the executive Is thus split 
into two sections for purposes of responsibility, it 
does not follow that they should make the impossible 
effort of thinking of their country’s needs in com- 
partments. Deliberation should continue to be joint 
so that action in one department is examined in the 
light of and supported by parallel action in other 
departments. Examples of such boards would be a 
Textile Board, and Iron and Steel Board; Cottage 
Industries Board, Housing and Public Works Board, 
Transport Board etc. 

RESPONSIBILITY TO THE PUBLIC 

Far more vital Is the problem of enforcing ul- 
timate responsibility to a competent public opinion 
and preparing and presenting the budgets and 
results of commercial activities In a form suited to 
this objective. Competence can flow onlv from re- 
levant qualifications. It is highly unlikely that an 
assembly elected on a territorial and citizenship 
basis will ever muster that high degree of talent, 
technical experience and weight which alone can 
secure vigilance at the requisite high level. Some 
kind >01 functional representation directed more to 
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insure preponderance of knowledge and experience 
than any weighting of conflicting interests would 
nost probably give us an assembly suited to the pur- 
pose in view. This might appear un-democratic but 
in the long run, It will not be too high a price to pay 
'or the enormous risks unavoidable in any serious 
iconomic planning. The objection could be partially 
net If the political assembly is allowed to contribute 
3y election a certain element — for example upto one 
lalf— to the new economic assembly Whether from 
vithin Itself or outside. To reduce the toil and tur- 
noll of too many elections, the bulk of the remaining 
seats could be allotted ex officio to federations of 
ndustries, labour, trade co-operation, and univer- 
sities. It is to this economic assembly that the eco- 
lomlc section of the executive will be finally 
responsible. • 

Our conception of responsibility developed en- 
lilrely in the context of political functions will have to 
ae' adapted to the new functions in view. While the 
lollective responsibility of the economic executive to 
^e economic assembly need not be abandoned, it 
nust be recognised that with a general policy approv- 
jd by the assembly the occasions for enforcement of 
luch responsibility will diminish very much. Much 
nore frequent will be the occasions when the success 
)r failure of each individual board or line of pro- 
iuction will have to be judged and pronounced upon, 
[t follows that the retention or dismissal of a member 
}f the economic executive should be allowed to take 
Dlace without reference to the fate of his coUeagties. 

The arrangement proposed above offers some 
}ther special advantages. It is a commonplace that 
)ur present political executives and legislatures are 
jecomlng progressively more and more over-burdened. 
tVhlle members of the political executive need not be 
jpecifically excluded from the economic assembly, 
:hey should be at liberty to absent themselves. 
PERSONNEL OF ADMINISTRATION 

One very delicate problem of a planned economy 
would be the initial appointment and subsequent 
treatment of employees of enterprises whether 
nanaged or owned by the community. Appolnt- 
nents by the Government are ordinarily much dis- 
tinguished by very nice discrimination of the many 
leflnable and indefinable qualities which make for 
juccess in business. Appointments in India are very 
much less so, efficiency having a priority very much 
jelow colour of skin, brand of communal or religious 
ifflllatlon, political object to be served, push and 
pressure of social Influence. Fortunately, as the 
functions of the Government are, relatively speaking, 
rather circumscribed, the number of employees, al- 
though large, does not aggregate at present to more 
than a very small fraction of the gainfully occupied 
population. But, as these functions include more and 
more ownership, management or control of economic 
enterprises, an appreciably large fraction of the po- 
pulation will come to depend on State employment as 
the source of their livelihood. Appointment by per- 
manent commissions attached to each board of 
management and thus splitting among themselves 


the enormously Increased power of patronage might 
to an extent meet the initial difficulty. Much greater 
difficulty Is raised by the question of subsequent treat- 
ment. It Is well and truly said that while it is very 
difficult to obtain a post under the Government, it Is 
much more difficult to be dismissed from it unless 
it be for a crime. How many times does it happen 
that one is made to wonder what special irony or 
spitefulness of fate could have brought a particularly 
despicable specimen of humanity to the position of 
authority in a Government concern i Private enter- 
prises are able to adapt themselves to the changing 
phases of business by discharge of employees, re- 
duction of wages or withholding of promotion. It 
is the hall-mark of Government employment that 
employment Is stable and wages are uniform and 
progressive. A low Initial level of wages combined 
with a pooling of the fortunes of all State enterprises 
and profit-sharing, offers a line of policy compatible 
with maintenance of incentives and solvency of 
Individual concerns. 

No far-reaching plan of economic reconstruction 
has a chance of success unless in every detail and at 
every stage it is continuously examined, re-examined 
and assessed. Public criticism Is useful as Indicating 
how economic measures are working in actual prac- 
tice. But there Is criticism of another kind on an 
alU^ether different plane which must guide each 
or any economic plan, the criticism of those who can 
Judge individual measures from the standpoint of 
ultimate principles and objectives. In economic life, 
it Is Inevitable that progress along one line involves 
sacrifice along some other line or that objects 
desirable In themselves tend to produce reactions — 
least expected and ultimately regrettable. The ex- 
tent of the danger will be In proportion to the count- 
less multiplicity of the decisions to be taken and the 
numerousness of the authorities which have to take 
them. There must be provision In the whole plan 
for an Impartial and independent court of economic 
Judgment which has access to all facts and figures 
and which is competent and free from time to time 
to pronounce opinions to which the public and the 
authorities will give heed. In familiar language, 
there will have to be an institute of economic re- 
search and investigation. 

DANGER OF MORAL CORRUPTION AND 

DEMORALISATION 

The greatest hurdle of planned economy or 
economic planning is no doubt the enforcement of 
all sorts of price controls, priority allocations, ration- 
ing, restrictions, licensing and prohibitions. Unless 
human nature Is transformed overnight or means 
devised to ensure, not over a few months or years 
but over decades, sustained operation of noble emo- 
tions and exertions distinguishing a period of war and 
struggles, such enforcement must encounter all kinds 
of evasion like sabotage of quality, concealment of 
stocks and creation of black markets. Unless such 
evasion Is kept within certain not too wide limits 
It would be difficult to save the whole e,vperiment 
from ignominious collapse. Nor is the danger to the 
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rectitude of public administration less grave than to 
the morality of individuals. An enormous multipli- 
cation of authorities is inseparable from such all 
pervasive and over-all controls and competition 
for their favours might well become a part of the 
established rule of life under a planned economy. 
The remedy which suggests Itself most easily and 
which certain dictatorships have already put into 
practice is the endless creation of new penal offences 
and Intensified savagery of punishment. An atmos- 
phere of public terror is, however, incompatible with 
the growth of self-respect, self-discipline and self- 
government on which alone the permanence of a 


social order must ultimately rest. While the big rod 
of the penal code could not perhaps be altogether 
avoided, an effort which depends very largely on 
mustering of all the moral and spiritual resources of 
the people through every means of education and 
propaganda available to them promises much more 
permanent success. Social exposure and ridicule are 
In certain circumstances not less effective than the 
pedestrian kinds of punishment and a country which 
has produced In a single generation a Gandhi or a 
Jawaharlal Nehru need not altogether distrust Its 
capacity to summon adequate moral forces for a 
great cause. 
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T H e heavy Industries were comparatively 
neglected in India In the prc^ldSd period. This 
naturally led to a lop>sided industrial develop- 
ment of our country and we have all along 
been handicapped by that deficiency. The heavy 
industries are the pillars on which industrialisation 
rests and in order to ensure smooth and rapid indus- 
trial progress It is essential to plan a co-ordinated 
development of them. It would be necessary 
to expand and reorganise the productive capacity 
of existing Industries and to start some new* ones In 
order to achieve a balanced economy. 

IRON AND STEEL JilANUFACTURING 

Up to 1335. Insplte of temporary set-backs, the 
Indian Iron and steel Industry made unqualified pro- 
gress in the pre-war period. The output of pig Iron 
In 1939 amounted to 1.8 million tons as compared to 
an output of much less than 0.2 million tons before 
the 1914-18 world war. The production of steel In- 
gots and castings by 1939 had Increased to more than 
1.0 million tons and that of finished steel to 0.8 
million tons. The Indian production has gradually 
replaced foreign supplies In the internal market. 
The Imports of Iron and steel of all kinds Into India 
declined from 0.8 million tons before the last war to 
0.27 million tons in 1939. The Tatas have supplied 
an increasingly large proportion of the Indian 
market. Their share of Indian consumption of the 
type of steel manufactured by them Increased from 
17.6 per cent in 1923-24 to 76.2 per cent In 1937-38. 
On the other hand. Uie exports of pig iron increased 
from about a quarter million tons in 1924 to over half 


a million tons in 1939 and, over the same period, the 
exports of iron and steel increased from a nominal 
amount to one hundred thousand tons. 

The Tatas and other producers were successful 
in gradually increasing the efficiency of production 
and consequently lowering down the costs and prices. 
As between 1925-26 and 1932-33 the Tatas' works 
costs, for different articles manufactured by them, 
declined on an average by 38 6 per cent In the sub- 
sequent five years, owing chiefly to higher prices of 
coal, the works costs fell by a smaller amount which 
averaged only 9 per cent, but though this reduction 
In costs Is small it is none the less significant as It 
indicates the Increasing efficiency of the Indian 
Iron and steel Industry. The producers In India have 
suffered severe cut-throat competition from English 
and Continental producers, but they have been able 
to meet It successfully partly because of the anti- 
dumping duties and bounties and partly because of 
the Increased efficiency of production. 

There has been some disorganisation In the 
internal market and the re-rollInK mills In the south 
have complained of severe cut-throat competition 
at the hands of bigger producers In the north. In 
August 1939, a conference was called at new Delhi to 
settle this problem In which It was proposed that 
quotas might be fixed, markets delimited, and prlce.s 
controlled. But the conference ended without com- 
ing to any agreement as ll was not found possible to 
define ‘unfair competition’, much less to decide 
whether unfair competition was being offered in tlie 
market. The commencement of hostilities In Sep- 
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tember 1939 and the subsequent Government con- 
trol made further consideration of this problem un- 
necessary. The chief producers of steel — the 
Tatas, the Bengal Steel Corporation and the Mysore 
Company — have come to a mutual agreement about 
prices and production. The output ot the Bengal Steel 
Corporation is sold through the extensive selling 
organisation of the Tatas. This considerably im- 
proved the internal organisation ot the Industry and 
cut-throat competition and over-production were 
both overcome m the immediate pre-war period. The 
years from 1934-1939 recorded an unqualified pro- 
gress and the Indian industry produced plain carbon 
steel, structural plates, galvanised sheets, rails, tin- 
plates, and bars. A limited quantity of special ord- 
nance steel was produced In the Government Metal 
and Steel Factory. A number of subsidiary industries 
produced finished goods for the market. 

The War Period. During the war years all the 
units were fully booked with orders and production 
was not interrupted except for short and temporary 
periods. In 1944, according to one estimate, we pro- 
duced 2.5 million tons of pig iron, 1.6 millions tons 
of steel castings and ingots, and more than 1.2 mil- 
lion tons of finished steel. This marks an Increase of 
39 per cent In the output of pig iron, 60 per cent In 
the production of steel ingots and castings, and 50 
per cent in that of finished steel over the pre-war 
output. A relatively greater increase in the production 
of steel has been due partly to the Increased produc- 
tive capacity brought .Into operation by the Bengal 
Steel Corporation and partly to a greater utilisation 
of scrap by the Indian re-rolling mills. Owing to the 
. war the scrap could not be exported abroad and the 
re-roUing mills found it profitable to utilise all the 
scrap that was available. 

The re-rolling mills in India have been divided 
Into three classes. To class A belong those big 
mills which do not use scrap but take billets from 
the parent industry. The B class mills consist of 
medium sized re-rollers and some possess their own 
small electric and basic furnaces to make billets and 
also purchase billets from the market when neces- 
sary. They also use scrap. The C class mills have 
crude locally made rolling mills and use scrap. In 


1944, there were 7 A Class, 33 B 
Class, and 59 C Class mills in 
existence and the Steel Con- 
troller decided to close down 87 
^ of these mills from IsV June 

^ 1944, as, In his opinion, 12 mills 

, could produce the target amount 

’ of 10,000 tons per month which 

' was required by the Govem- 

i ment According to the Steel 

- Controller, the 7 A class mills 

ran produce 5,655 tons per 
month which would be much In 
, excess of demand and. In view 

j of the shortage of coal and 

scrap, the best policy would be 
AUfUtiMfmpiofutnibui to closc down thc redundant 
re-rolUng Interests, 
however, have contested Gov- 
ernment estimates of production and according to 
them the output of A Class mills does not exceed 3,564 
tons per month and that of B Class mills 2,642 tons, 
per month, which gives a total output of 6,200 tons • 
per month. Accordingly, it is possible for all the re- 
rolling mlUs to function and the coal quota of 4,000 
tons would be enough to keep them in production. 
The closing down of some mills is altogether unfair. 
This places these mills in an unfavourable position 
In the present post-war period. 

The Iron and steel Industry suffered acute 
shortage of coking coal, man power and transporl 
and, in spite of the fact that the iron and steel 
industry was of fundamental importance for the 
war effort, it was not possible to overcome these 
difficulties adequately. Moreover, the taxation 
policy of the Government and a rigid control of iron 
and steel prices from the very beginning reduced 
profits. In consequence, the average dividend de- 
clared by the engineering and metal works was lower 
than that declared by most other industries. In 1943 
the average dividend amounted only to 12.22 per cent 
as against an average dividend of 15 per cent in 1942 
and 13.66 per cent in 1938. 

But in spite of low profits and high labour, coal, 
and other costs the productive efficiency and the 
range of articles produced have both increased during 
the last five years. The latest figures of costs of pro- 
duction are not available but the cheap prices at 
which the iron and steel industry is able to supply 
Government demand Is indicative of a great Improve- 
ment in productive efficiency. New types of steel 
are now manufactured in India. The Tatas have 
evolved a method of producing acid steel which is 
vital to the manufacture of wheels, tyres, and axles. 

A number of alloy and special steels suitable for 
armament making, high speed steels for machine 
tools, and stainless steel for surgical instruments are 
now produced in India. We fully share the tribute 
which. Mr. G. W. Tysou., irv his exceUerit, book called 
‘India Arms for Victory’, pays to the Tatas:— 

“The manufacture of armour plate, or .irmoiir piercing steel, 

5s not easy of accompolishment. In peacetime individual 
countries do not exchange information on tiie subject, and 
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armament {rrms are do more communicative to one another 

than tlieir respective governments ,lhe fact remains that 

vjndia produced armour plate and 'armour piercing steel 
'after mudi tribulation. TJie General Staff at first asked 
for a good substitute for armour plate, so sceptical were 
they of the ability of this country to produce the real stuff. 
But Talas went one better than the ofiicial indent. They 
replied wltJi armour plating that has stood up to the roost 
stringent official tests, which cannot be said o! all the annour 
plating that has been tried by the military authtuilitcs in 
this country. ’’ 

In future alloy • steels will play a predominant 
role and the war-time technical achievements will 
give great strength to India’s iron and steel industry. 

Future Prospects. India possesses enormous 
quantities of Iron ore, coking coal, electric energy, 
fluxes, and refractory materials. During the last 
ttiirty years we have gained much experience, have 
given technical training to labour, and have esta- 
'* blished a highly efficient industry. According to a 
reliable estimate quoted by Dr. Fox before the Tariff 
Board the hematite ores of the ‘iron belt' alone con- 
- tain 2,832 million tons of ore with 60 per cent Iron 
content. There are other resources In CJ*., Mysore, 
and Kumaon, These resources should be more than 
sufficient to sustain production of pig iron and steel 
at present levels for over five centuries. The total 
. reserves of coal are estimated at 80,000 million tons 
and, though most of this coal is of poor quality, a part 
of it is perfectly suitable for the production of metal- 
lurgical coke. In his evidence before the 1924 l^riff 
Board, Dr. Pascoe, the Director of Geological Survey 
of India, stated that, assuming 3 tons of coking coal 
to be necessary to produce 2 J 4 tons of coke, there is 
enough coking coal In India to supply the iron and 
steel Industry with 4 million tons of metallui^lcal 
coke per annum for at least 150 years. This has been 
considered an under-estimate. Moreover, the supply 
of coking coal can be supplemented by electric ener^. 
The only consideration, therefore, determining the 
amount of production In the future would be the 
^ market demand. It is reasonable to expect that with 
greater industrialisation of the country and the 
growth of India’s machine 
manufacturing and other allied 
Industries the demand for Iron 
and steel would increase. It is 
also likely that, owing to new 
developments in the field of 
alloy /;Steels, new uses will be 
found' for steel. This industry 
can, therefore, count upon a 
much greater demand for its 
output in the days to come. 

' The Government of India 
proposes to set up 29 panels for 
different industries and It is 
reported, that an increase of 80 
r.“ to 100 per cent in the present 
output of iron and steel would 
,be Indicated to the relevant 


panel as a provisional target for the first effective 
five-year post-war period. The ‘Bombay Plan’ has 
proposed, an increase of 500 per cent In industrial 
production in the first fifteen years of post-war re- 
construction. The available resources in India^can 
support a five-fold or even an eight-fold increase 
over present production of iron and steel, but that 
would depend on future demand, which at present, 
cannot be estimated even approximately. ■ We have 
to plan for increased production but the exact 
amount of output will be decided in the light of 
future experience. ( 

India possesses sufficient amounts of coking coal, 
but not enough for us to be able tojvaste them. It 
would, therefore, be necessary to utlUse poor quality 
coal In generating electricity so', that the use of the 
electric current might release melallurgical coal from 
the railways and other consumers who can as well do 
without it. In order to conserve the available supply 
of coking coal It might be necessary to control its 
output and distribution. Secondly, in the case of such 
a basic industry as Iron and steel the transport 
charges should be adjusted to the needs of the 
industry If the railways charge unreasonably high 
rates, as has frequently been complained by the Iron 
and steel industry, it would not be possible to ensure 
cheap supply of steel to the machine manufacturing 
and other Industries. And now since all the major 
railways are State-managed it should be perfectly 
possible to draw up a schedule of telescopic rates for 
the iron and steel and other Industries, which are 
reasonable both for the railways and the industry. 
Finally, care will have to be taken to protect the iron 
and steel industry from internal disorganisation and 
external cut-throat competition. Both of these 
features handicapped it in the past. During the 
late war the productive capacity in all the steel 
producing countries greatly Increased and. in spite 
of the fact that the Indian industry is highly effi- 
cient, a powerful foreign cartel may find it possible 
to dump iron and steel goods In India at very low 
prices. In order to protect the industry against this 
danger it will be necessary to keep wages of labour, 
price of coal, and transport charges at reasonable 
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levels. It Is not suggested here that the Iron and 
steel industry should pay uneconomlcally low wages 
and prices, but while fully safeguarding the interests 
of the labourers and the producers of coal, it is neces- 
sary to ensure that these prices are not so high as 
cannot be paid by the Industry. It is equally In the 
Interests of labourers and the coal producers that the 
Industry is not runled, and in the last analysis 
the capacity of iron and steel Industry to withstand 
foreign competition would depend upon its relative 
costs of production. Moreover, the Iron and steel 
Industry is in urgent need of improving Its internal 
organisation. A foreign cartel would not Indulge in 
systematic permanent dumping if It has to face a 
powerful rival which Is fully prepared to take up 
the challenge. Such dumping has a chance of thriv- 
ing only when the rival Is weak and is expected to be 
eliminated from the field. A central organisation 
of India’s iron and steel producers would be suffi- 
ciently strong to fight cut-throat competition. But 
If the measures adopted by this organisation do not 
prove successful it might be necessary to levy special 
ad hoc anti-dumping duties or to control Imports on 
a quota basis. The Government of India can help 
the industry by providing these facilities. 
ALUMINIUM SMELTING 

Large deposits of good quality bauxite exist In 
C.P., Bihar, Kashmere and the Bombay Presidency. 
Before the war we produced 14% thousand tons of 
bauxite per year all of which was exported as we did 
not possess a single smelting plant at that time and 
we Imported, on an average, 3500 tons of aluminium 
sheets per year for being pressed into utensils by a 
dozen well-equipped factories. It Is a sad com- 
mentary on the Government and the industrialists 
that, in spite of good bauxite deposits, cheap electric 
power, adequate sources of chemicals and clean water, 
w’c did not have a single aluminium smelting or re- 
rolllng mill. 

The Aluminium Corporation of India Ltd., with 
a proposal to produce 3000 tons of finished aluminium 
sheets and circles per year near Asans'ol, came Into 
existence in 1937, but owing td various difficulties It 
could not begin production, .arid that too on an ex- 
"’pcrlmental basis, before 1943. Some foreign enter- 
prisers started a second company called the Alu- 
minium Production Company of India Ltd. with a 
re-rollng mill at Belur near Calcutta and an alumi- 
nium smelter at Alwaye in the Travancore State. The 
re-rolUng mill has been working since August 1941, 
but the smelter commenced operations only in Match 
1943 and produces annually about 3,000 tons of alu- 
mlnimum though the capacity of the plant Is reported 
to be 5,000 tons per annum. 

In the future, aluminium would be used in alloys, 
for building purposes and In manufacturing and other 
Industries. Aluminium foils* are already used for 
wrapping and packing purposes by our tea and 
cigarette Industries. Aluminium bobbins are made 
for the Jute Industry and alxuninlum containers are 
supplied to industries which used either wood or tin 
containers before the war. Aluminium is a light rust- 


proof clean metal and its use in the iuture is likely 
to Increase enormously; hence within the first fifteen 
years of post-war period it might be possible for us 
to increase its production to 12,000 tons per annum. 
As in the case of iron and steel, the only determining 
factor is the market demand. We possess all the 
necessary raw materials and the extent of output 
would depend upon the uses to which aluminium 
would be put in the future. It might, however, take 
some time in the period ahead before increased 
demand becomes effective and till that time the 
existing capacity of 6,000 tons per annum should 
suffice. In the first few years we shall have to con- 
solidate and stabilise the industry as it exists. 
MACHINE MANUFACTURING 

Machine Tools. An adequate supply of machine 
tools is necessary to increase industrial production. 
Machine tools are power-driven machines which 
operate on the rough cast blocks from the foundry 
and steel from the rolling mill or forge, and cut, drill, 
bore, grind, and shape the metal Into required shapes 
that would fit in together. Before the war, some firms 
manufactured machine tools for their requirements 
and a few supplied simpler types of machine tools 
to the market, but the Indian manufacturers had 
to depend mostly on imports. It is estimated that 
before 1939 not more than 100 machine tools were 
being manufactured In India. But production has 
been much expanded and rationalised during the last 
few years. In 1944, 260 licensed manufacturers pro- 
duced 3,600 machine tools and efforts are being made 
to increase the annual output to 6,000 machine tools. 
We now produce some highly specialised machine 
tools of the finest quality and it is possible that we 
would soon be altogether independent of foreign 
supplies. 

An increase in the supply of machine tools has 
been secured by a rigid control over production and 
sale. A scheme of rationalisation has been enforced 
since July 1st. 1943. Machine tools are divided into 
three classes. To class I belong machines which are 
comparable with standard imported machines and 
are of first class tolerance; In class n are placed 
machine tools of intermediate limits of accuracy in 
which tolerances are not greater than V/^ times the 
tolerances of class I machines; to class III belong 
machines suitable for rough work with tolerances not 
greater than 2% times those of the first type. Bulk 
orders are placed by the Govemment-wlth big pro- 
ducers and a restricted number of trade orders are 
allowed to be placed with minor firms through the 
Machine Tool Controller. An effort is made to en- 
courage mass production and the available capacity 
Is utilised to the best advantage by ensuring that as 
few types as possible are ordered from any particular 
machine tool manufacturer. 

The producer.? of machine tools experienced cer- 
tain extraordinary difficulties at an early stage of 
the war. Shortages of skilled technicians, of special 
tTpes of steel for machine tools, and of manufacturing 
machines hindered production. The Government of 
India Imported some experts and machinery from 
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• abroad and the Tatas have produced the required type 
of steel. The productive capacity of some half a 
•dozen of the biggest manufacturers has been ex- 
panded and ' they are capable of ' producing class I 
machine tools in sufficient quantities. But In spite of 
all this effort there is a short^e of properly trained 
middle class craftsmen and production cannot be 
Increased beyond a limit unless adequate arrange- 
ments are made for the training of technicians. We 
have imported some machine tool manufacturing 
machinery but, till such time as such machinery 
can be manufactured in India, mucli more of it will 
have to be imported to make efficient and economi- 
cal production of machine tools possible. 

The war being over, the machine tool capacity 
devoted to war work will be released for Indian 
industry and the extent to which we shall have to 
expand, our machine tool capacity would depend upon 
the level of industrialisation we are able to achieve 
in the first fifteen years of post-war period. As al- 
ready pointed out, effort is being made to expand 
' production to G,000 machine tools per year and. If we 
assume that our engineering industry would expand 
threefold within 15 years of the end of hosUUties, It 
would be necessary to expand the machine tool manu- 
facturing capacity correspondingly. 

Armaments and Munitions. As was to be ex- 
pected, the armament and munitions Industry 
greatly expanded during the war period and even the 
spare production capacity in sugar, jute, and textile 
mills, railway workshops, and Covemment mints 
was devoted to the production of armaments. We shall 
have to maintain an armament industry oven In 
peace-time and, when the time comes, we shall have 
to decide the level at which this industry should be 
retained. 

Before the >var, India had a number of ordnance 
factories which Included a metal and s^el factory, 
a gun and shell factory and other factories for manu- 
facturing rifles, gun carriages, cordite and ammuni- 
tion. It Is not possible to give figures of production, 
but, during the war period. It expanded multifold 
and many new Items are now being manufac- 
tured in India. In 1939 the ordnance factories em- 
ployed 30,109 workers, but by 1943, the mimber In- 
creased to 1,31,076. This gives some Idea of the ex- 
pansion in this industry. The Chatfield Committee 
recommended vast changes In India’s ordnance fac- 
tories and further Improvements were made In the 
proposed scheme when the war started. The total 
expenditure Involved In expansion and modernisa- 
tion under this scheme is estimated at Rs. 7 crores. 
The main recommendations of this Committee had 
been put Into operation by the end of 1941 and what- 
ever Items had to be left out came into operation In 
1942 and 1943. As a result, the output of Government 
ordnance factories has Increased by 20 to 25 per cent. 
Fi^ther. Improvements were made by the Roger Mis- 
sion .^hlch remained in India from the autumn of 
1940 to the summer of 1941. The work was subse- 
quently taken up by the Eastern Group Supply 
Council and out of 40,000 kinds of different articles 
required by the armed forces CO per cent were being 
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suppUed by India in the first year of Its existence. 
More recently, India has been supplying 75 per cent 
of these requirements and a much larger range of 
armaments Is now produced in this country. 

Internal Combuslidn Engines. The Exploratory 
Committee on internal combustion engines appointed 
In March 1941 by the Board of Scientific k Industrial 
Research, with Mr. J. C. Mahindra as chairman, re- 
port that at present four firms are manufacturing 
complete engines and a few large scale and small 
scale workshops manufacture parts for Imported 
engines. India possesses ail tlie raw materials and 
plentiful supplies- of lubricants and fuels. Some 
special types of steel and fine machine tools are 
required by this industry, but these can be made 
available in India. During the war, much technical 
experience has been gained and if the Government 
of India gives the necessary help In importing the 
required machinery it should be possible to manu- 
facture In'India all the engines we need. In other 
countries the infernal combustion engine manufac- 
turers also produce kerosene oil and petrol engines 
suitable for motor trucks, electric generators etc. and 
with a little effort these can also be produced in our 
country. But Jn order to make It possible the Gov- 
ernment of India win have to help the industry in 
the Initial stage. The Committee recommend that 
the Government should organise a central research 
workshop and the work carried out at this workshop 
should Include pilot plant experiments, designing and 
planning, and testing of the research committee 
findings. The workshop should provide scientific 
guidance to the Industry and without it the manu- 
facturers would not be able to make much progress. 
Secondly, in order to enable the existing workshops 
to manufacture a sufficient number of complete en- 
gines It would be necessary to Import mamifacturlng 
plans from the U.S.A. and Great Britain. The 
Government of India will have to give the necessary 
help In the import of this equipment. Finally, It 
might be necessary to grant tariff protection to this 
Industry for some time In the post-w’ar period, since 
the manufacturing capacity in other countries greatly 
expanded during the war and the sale of war stocks 
Is likely to upset the market. 

Textile anil Other Machinery. Some engineering 
workshops in Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere have 
long been manufacturing parts of tea, Jute and cotton 
textile machinery. In the U.P. and Bihar crude sugar 
and oil machinery Is also being manufactured. The 
Punjab and the U.P. turn out substantial amounts 
of agricultural tools end Implements. But for the 
most part we have tb depend upon imports for 
machinery and mill work and this Is a great weakness 
in India’s Industrial’ structure. Indian industry 
cannot make rapid progress unless we have a fully 
developed machine manufacturing Industry in our 
country. 

It may be noticed that these statistics give only 
an imperfect picture. Tlie prices of all machinery and 
mill-work have increased and the higher ‘value' 
totals conceal a fall In the ‘volume’ of Imports. 
Secondly, the Imports under leasc-lond and on 
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Government account are not Included In these 
ligures; consequently they do not give a correct idea 
even of the value of imports. The Imports of all kinds 
of textile machinery increased from a little less Uian 
Rs. 214 crores in 1944. The Imports of cotton and 
woollen textile and electrical machinery have in- 
creased while those of jute machinery and prime 
movers have considerably declined over the last five 
years. 

In the pre-war period the Indian cotton textile 
industry had 10 million spindles and 200,000 looms 
and, according to a recent estimate, at least 50 per 
cent of these along with other cotton textile machi- 
nery such as blow room machines, carding engines, 
etc., have to be replaced by new machinery in the 
post-war period It is estimated that at least 3.3 mil- 
lion new spindles and 50,000 new looms, along with 
dyeing, bleaching and printing machinery in propor- 
tion, are required to maintain the war-level of 
production. Moreover, the existing equipment In 
the factories is able to produceonly 4,500 million 
yards of cloth and that together with the output 
of handloom cloth gives a low per capita con- 
sumption of only 12 yards of cloth and If this is 
to be raised to 18 yards the Indian Industry would 
require 2.4 million additional spindles and 68,000 
additional looms. Thus in the first five years of the 
post-war period the Indian cotton textile industry 
IS likely to need 5.7 million new spindles and 118,000 
new looms. The maximum capacity of the Textile 
Machinery Corporation Ltd., the only concern of Its 
type in India, Is 2000 looms and 100,000 spindles per 
year although the actual output of this company has 
been far short of this capacity. The Corporation 
began operations in 1941 with an initial programme 
of producing 250 spinning frames and 2000 looms, 
but, because its factory at Belghurrlah (Bengal) 
was turned to war work and the other factory 
at Gwalior was short of equipment and precision 
tools, the original programme got upset and the 
Gwalior factory produced only a small number 
of looms. In order to meet the machinery require- 
ments of the Indian textile industry a few more 
machine manufacturing concerns will have to be 
started in this country, India possesses all the raw 
materials and the necessary technical skill and. In 
the beginning, only precision tools, some automatic 
machinery, and specially trained technicians will 
have to be imported from abroad. At present we have 
also to depend upon imports for steel rods, steel 
tubes, and polished tin sheets for making ring spln- 
‘ dies, but ills expected that the Indian iron and steel 
industry, now that it has got a respite from war 
’demand, would be able to supply these requirements. 
’ "• It is not possible to state the exact requirements 
of machinery by the other Indian industries, but the 
demand will be huge partly because the machinery 
in most of our Industries has become worn-out and 
unfit for profitable operation owing to heavy pressure 
of war work and will have to be replaced in whole 
lots and partly because an industrial expansion In 
India would create fresh demand for machinery. We 
shall have to depend on imports for a considerable 


Ume, but with our resources It should soon be pos* 
sible to manufacture finer quality sugar, tea, jute; 
and other machinery needed by our oil mills will 
have to be manufactured locally in the Immediate 
future and only finer and complicated types of machi- 
nery will have to be Imported from abroad as these 
would take time to be manufactured In this country. 

In order to be able to set up an up-to-date 
machine manufacturing Industry it would be neces- 
sary to import some highly skilled technicians and 
machine manufacturing plant. This can be done 
only with the help of the Government of India as 
foreign exchanges and the supply and exports of 
machinery will be under Government control for a 
considerable period In the future. The Govern- 
ment of India is in a better position to negotiate 
with foreign Governments and unless active steps 
are taken by it the imports of machine manu- 
facturing plant might not be possible for a long time. 
Moreover, much larger amounts of money than at 
present will have to be spent on scientific and indus- 
trial research and experimental workshops before we 
can hope to make satisfactory progress. The Gov- 
ernment of India will have to contribute generously 
to the fulfilment of this task. 

LOCOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT AND SIIirBUlLDING 

Shipbuilding. Before the war India had a few 
repairing and refitting yards at Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Karachi. These yards could also produce sea- 
going vessels of 600 to 1,500 tons replacement but 
their main object was to provide repairing facilities 
to the ships that call at these ports. But even this 
facility was inadequate and greater difficulties were 
experienced when, after the fall of Hongkong and 
Singapore, the shipyards In these ports were not 
available to allied shipping. In India there was a 
great shortage of dry docks, machinery, and technical 
skill, and the repairing yards could not deal with the 
situation satisfactorily. In order to cope with the 
work new machinery was obtained from abroad, a 
few more dry docks were built and. marine engines 
were constructed by getting parts made in railway 
and other workshops. Up to the middle of 1943 
nearly 5500 ships were repaired, 230 vessels were pro- 
duced for the Royal Indian Navy, and several large 
mercantile vessels and floating docks were con- 
structed. In 1943, these repairing and building 
activities gave employment to 35,087 workers as 
against 26,999 workers In 1942. The value of new 
construction work now undertaken In India exceeds 
Rs. 4 crores. 

In June 1941 the Sclndia Steam Navigation Com- 
pany started a modern shipbuilding yard which was 
then located at Vizagapatam. This yard originally 
had a capacity of producing 16 vessels of 6,000 to 
10,000 tons replacement per annum. If we consider 
the maximum total tonnage which this and other 
shlpj^rds In our country can build, the conclusion is 
Inevitable that the tonnage produced would be 
thoroughly Inadequate to support India's coastal and 
foreign trade. Before this war nearly 30 million tons 
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of cargo and over half a million passengers were 
carried annually in India’s maritime trade and the 
future Indian merchant navy, to begin with, would 
need atleast 4 million gross tons of shipping while 
at present the Indian-owned tonnage of sea-going 
vessels does not exceed 75,000 gross tons. There is 
consequently a great scope for the construction of 
new ships In India provided the Government gives 
the necessary help. We have all the raw materials 
for building modern ships, marine engines can also 
be manufactured, the bertiiage and dry dock facilities 
have increased during the war and can bo further 
increased in the future, and we have acquired valu- 
able technical experience during the last four years. 
But at present India's coastal and foreign trade is 
dominated by non-Indian shipping companies and 
they will have to be pushed out In order to make 
India’s costal trade available to Indian vessels. This 
Is a perfectly fair proposition and In all the countries 
the coastal trade Is reserved for national ships and 
there Is no reason why we should not do the same. 
Later on, It would be possible for the Indian shipping 
companies to get a share in India's foreign trade pro- 
vided the costs of transport are kept down and the 
Indian merchants patronise Indian shipping. There 
will then be enough demand from the Indian shipping 
companies to sustain the output of at least two big 
shipbuilding yards. 

Aircraft and Automobile Production. We do not 
as yet produce complete motor cars or aeroplanes In 
India. The Hindustan Aircraft Factory at Bangalore 
which was founded in 1940, and came under full 
control of the Government of India in April 1942, docs 
assembly work and provides repair facilities to allied 
aircrafts. The General Motors and the Ford Com- 
pany have workshops which produce motor car bodies 
and chassis and undertake assembly work. The 
General Motors started work in India in 1928 and have 
since then very considerably expanded their organisa- 
tion. In 1942, they produced 16,781 bodies of army 
cars of various designs and 26,317 chassis. In 1943. 
production Increased to an estimated total of 36,438 
chassis and 23,000 bodies. The output in 1944 has 
still further increased. The Ford company on the 
other hand, concentrates on the production of more 
complicated types of vehicles and supply 39 different 
types. These workshops Import engines and parts from 
abroad and assemble them locally. During the war 
considerable technical experience has been gained, 
and in the future, our en^oering Industry would be 
able to manufacture all the parts, including engines. 
It is reported that the Hindustan Motor Company has 
entered into an agreement with a British Company 
and the necessary technical skill will soon be im- 
ported for producing 'Hindustan 10’ cars In India. 

The production of automobiles and aircrafts -in 
India would depend upon our capacity to produce 
engines and parts of machinery. It is reasonable to 
hope that with the technical experience gained dur- 
ing the past few years and with our resources of steel 
and other metals It would be possible for us to produce 
'the necessary types of engines Skilled labour and 
other accessories such as rubber, glass, and electrical 
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fittings are already produced in this country and 
their supply can be considerably increased in the 
future. In view of post-war development of roads 
and air services the demand for motor cars and air- 
crafts would Increase and would justify mass produc- 
tion. though it is not yet possible to estimate the 
exact number of cars and aeroplanes we would be 
able to produce In the future, as that would depend 
upon factors which have still to be investigated. But 
It is clear that there Is a prima facie case for start- 
ing these Industries and the Government of India 
should give all the facilities for making these projects 
successful. 

LocomDtives. A number of workshops manufacture 
meter gauge locomotives in India and broad gauge 
locomotives are assembled from parts some of which 
are imported and some made locally. The chief parts 
for which we have to depend upon Imports are copper 
tube plates, boiler tubes, and super heater elements. 

It Is reported that Jaipur Metal Works is making 
vigorous efforts to produce some of these parts. But 
even If we have to depend on imports for some time 
there is full Justification for starting at least one 
large scale locomotive factory in India, An official 
committee consisting of experts came to the conclu- 
sion in 1940 that the optlmmn capacity of a locomo- 
tive factory Is 70 broad gauge engines of an average 
weight of 145 tons each and 70 additional boilers and 
other spare parts equivalent to 100 whole locomotives. 
This factory would be fully sustained by the demand 
of Indian railways which over the extended period 
of about 35 years, the life cycle of a locomotive— Is 
expected by the committee to be 108 broad guage 
locomotives and 38 meter gauge locomotives. Since 
this committee reported, the Indian railways have 
run short of locomotives and have been forced to 
postpone replacements and renewals. In the future, 
there will also be an extension of railway mileage 
consequently a greater demand for rolling stock and 
locomotives. The demand would be sufficient' to 
sustain at least one big factory and the Government 
of India will soon have to give the necessary assist- 
ance in importing the required machinery in order 
to make production possible. 

HEAVY CHEIvnCALS 

Sulphuric and Other Acids. Sulphuric acid is a 
basic product of the heavy chemicals industry and It 
Is of vital importance for producing other acids and 
salts. Before the war nearly 23 factories produced 
under 30,000 tons of sulphuric acid per annum. Pro- , 
duction has since been greatly increased by woridng^ 
the existing plants to full capacity and by setting up , 
half a dozen new producing units and the output in 
1944 Is estimated at 80,000 tons. Production of sul- ~ 
phurlc acid in India has suffered from two defects. . 
The producers have to depend on Imported sulphur'- 
which, before the war, was obtained mostly from 
Japan and Italy and the industry was seriously upset 
when these Imports ceased. Moreover; sulphuric acid 
has been produced in India on a small scale which 
means high costs of production. In the last four 
years; both “these defects-have to some extent been 
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removed. Now we have a number ol large scale units, 
and iron pyrites and gypsum, of which we have con- 
siderable supplies, are partly being used for produc- 
ing this acid. In the future, as India gets indus- 
trialised, the demand for sulphuric acid will increase 
and in the next five years we may have to increase 
its output by 50 to 100 per cent Large deposits of 
roct sulphur have been located by the Geolc^ical 
Survey of India In Baluchistan and near Sannl. In 
the years to come, these deposits might very well 
form the basis of India’s sulphuric acid industry. 

We produce small amounts of hydrochloric acid 
but the method used is antiquated and consumes too 
much sulphuric acid, which we can ill afford. It is. 
however, expected that with the importation of 
modern electrolytic causUc-chlorlne units it would be 
possible to produce hydrochloric acid by up-to-date 
methods. We would then be independent of foreign 
supplies. We also produce small amounts of nitric 
acid from nitrates and as a by-product in ordnance 
factories. The production of nitric acid from nitrates 
Involves the use of sulphuric acid and in the future 
we shall have to resort more to the modem method 
of ammonia oxidation for its production. For organic 
acids, such as tartarc, citric, and oxalic, we have still 
to depend upon Imports though a factory in the 
Punjab now produces oxalic acid. A factory near 
Ahmedabad produces 300 tons of acetic per year from 
acetate of lime while another factory in Bengal pro- 
duces this acid from alcohol. In the future it would 
be necessary to increase the output of all these acids. 

Alkalies. We did not produce any aUcahes, except 
for very small amounts, before 1940 and had to depend 
upon Imports. It has been estimated that before the 
war our consumption of caustic soda, soda ash, and 
sodium bicarbonate amounted to one lakh tons per 
annum. In 1938-39 we imported 25,000 tons of caustic 
soda and 66.000 tons of soda ash. This dependence 
upon imports was a serious lacuna In our industrial 
system and the danger of such a situation was 
brought home to us when the war started. During 
the last four years this deficiency has to some extent 
been made up and we now produce con^derable 
amounts of alkalies in this country. 

The present consumption of caustic soda is 
about 50,000 tons per annum out of which half is 
used by soap and allied industries, one-fourth by 
textiles, and nearly one-eighth by the paper Industry, 
The Indian output is estimated at 25,000 tons. When 
the Tata Chemicals and the new electrolytic caustic- 
chlorine units come into full production the output 
will Increase, but there would still remain much scope 
. for further expansion. As soap, paper and textile 
industries expand, the demand for caustic soda would 
increase and it would consequently be necessary to 
increase its production. We now manufacture nearly 
■45,000 to 50,000 tons of soda ash while our 
consumption is 80,000 tons. We depend for bleaching 
powder upon Imports though recently Indian pro- 
duction has Increased to 4,000 tons per annum and 
the Government factory at Rishra can produce an 
additional amount of 3,000 tons. It Is possible to 
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replace bleaching powder by liquid chlorine and we 
now produce 2.000 tons of it and more Is expected to 
be produced in the future. Even before the war we 
produced potassium nitrate but since then other 
salts of sodium and potassium are also being pro- 
duced In small amounts. Producton of bichromates 
was started In 1941 and now 12 plants manufacture 
nearly 3,000 tons per annum. An equal amount Is im- 
ported from the U.K. and U.S.A. All the raw materials, 
however, are available locally and there is much scope 
for increasing production. Chrome ore Is found In 
abundance In the Mysore State, Bihar, Baluchistan 
and we now have sufficient supplies of soda ash, lime, 
sulphuric acid and coal, and local production of bi- 
chromates can easily be increased to 5,000 tons per 
annum. Bichromates are used mostly In leather 
tanning and match Industries, for khaki dyeing, and 
for producing paints and pigments. As these indus- 
tries expand In the post-war period the increased out- 
put of bichromates would be readily absorbed and 
more may have to be produced. 

Fertilisers. In spite of the fact that India is 
primarily an agricultural country we have been pro- 
ducing very small amounts of artificial fertilisers. In 
1939. according to one estimate, we produced about 
20,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia and 2,600 tons of 
super phosphates while the annual consumption 
amounted to 90,000 tons. We export bones, bone 
meal and saltpetre rather than convert them Into 
manure locally. Tljls partly explains the low yield of 
agricultural commodities and the great shortage of 
food that we felt during the war years. 

At present we produce nearly 35,000 tons of sul- 
phate of ammonia per year partly by synthetic means 
and partly as a by-product In the manufacture of 
metallurgical coke. The Gowlng Technical Mission, 
which visited India In June 1944. recommended that 
•a single-factory for producing 350,000 tons of sulphate 
of ammonia per annum might advantageously be set 
up at Harduaganj near Aligarh in the U.P. The 
factory would cost Rs. 10.1 crores and would be able 
to produco the lerUllser at Rs. 114 per ton. The 
report of the Technical Mission came in for much 
public ertUdsm and the Government of India has 
decided to set up a Government-owned factory at 
Slndri near Dhanbad in Bihar and not in the U.P. as 
-recommended by the Missiort This factory would 
probably use the modified form of Haber-Bosch 
process in which hydrogen is obtained from water 
gas and nitrogen from producer gas and gypsum is 
iised instead of sulphur. Travancore will soon begin 
to produce 55,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia per 
annum and If we add to it the present output in 
British India and ^the proposed production at Slndri 
the annual output of sulphate of ammonia would 
come to half a million' tons. But this would be 
most insufficient if Indian agriculture Is to be put 
on scientific lines. In the next five years the output 
of this fertiliser may have to be increased to 2 million 
tons and within the next fifteen years to 10 million 
tons or more. Moreover, in addition to the sulphate 
of ammonia it would be necessary to produce phos- 
phatic and potassic fertilisers by utilising the bone 



and otlter raw nmtcrials which oro at present 
exported. 

During the last, two years India’s heavy chemi- 
cals Industry has' faced shortages of coal and 
transport and as yet these difficulties have not been 
solved satisfactorily. In the post-war period much 
bigger problems will face this industry and only a 
sympathetic attitude of the Government of India can 
solve some of them. As the producers In other 
coxmtries are released from war work they ‘wtU be 
free to capture markets In India and In order to safe- - 
guard the young Indian Industry-tarlfr protocUoa- 
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may be necessary. Moreover, for such time as India 
cannot produce her requirements of chemical machi- 
nery, the Government of India will have to give the 
necessary .help for importing It. Finally, the heavy 
chemicals industry, as other Indian industries, suffers 
from lack of scientific research. Most producers are 
satisfied with obsolete methods of production which 
Involve higher costs and greater waste. This places 
them In an unfavourable competitive position. Much 
more money will have to be spent on scientific and 
Industrial researcli, before the industry can hope to 
mako ordcrljr progress and part of this money will 
have to-be. provlded'by the Government of India. 
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T he problem of small industries in India Is to 
be considered against the whole background of 
national economy and not merely as a com* 
parlson between small scale and large scale 
industrial structures. Small scale industries in India 
are both economically Important In the present and 
capable of affording an improving livelihood to large 
numbers of people in the future. It may be first of 
all worthwhile to mention one or two general con- 
siderations that support this view. 

Any sudden or revolutionary change in the 
economic organisation of a community involves 
social dislocation and the suffenng caused by this 
may for a long time outweigh the economic gedns of 
the reorganisation. The experience of Great Britain 
In the period in which modern industry was establish- 
ed amply illustrates this; In India the effects of 
large-scale factory employment are likely to be even 
greater because the change Involved is greater. The 
way a man lives is intimately related to the way 
he makes a living; the form that family life takes is 
dependent on the forms that property rights and 
employment systems take; an established economic 
system exercises a moral as well as an economic con- 
trol over the individuals within it. It is important, 
therefore, if even the most necessary economic re- 
organisation is not to cause misery, to study all Its 
effects and to control the transition, even delaying 
It if necessary, from one economic phase to the next. 
It is very necessary to emphasise the wider social 
effects of economic change, since the protective policy 
hitherto adopted has tended to accelerate the develop- 


ment of factory Industry without any regard to Its 
secondary effects. 

In one of its aspects the change from small scale 
to large scale enterprise Is a change from rural to 
urban conditions. It Is easier to provide education 
and regulate Industrial conditions for an urban popu- 
latlon;.but it is also much more expensive. Moreover, 
rural conditions are better understood and the popu- 
lation knows how to adapt itself to them, since the 
vast majority have always lived under them. Now 
rural depopulation Is not peculiar to India; it Is a 
tendency noticed In practically every country that 
has population statistics. It Is due to two causes, 
neither of which is Itself bad; the growing efficiency 
of agricultural operations which makes it possible to 
feed the world’s population with less and less labour 
and to the growing separation of industrial and agri- 
cultural work. The second of these is a cause of rural 
depopulation, because the Industries that used to be 
carried on In connection with agricultural work — 
textiles, agricultural implement making, milling etc. 
— are now more and more concentrated in towns. 
The combination of part-time Industrial work with 
agriculture still survives In most countries. In India 
It is possible that small Industries could be made so 
efficient as to survive In competition with urban large- 
scale Industries. Such a possibility Is v/orth exploring 
since the preservation of such industries would re- 
inforce ^riculture and preserve the rural community 
to which the population is accustomed. 

A further consideration Is that the urbanised 
agriculturist In large scale industry is usually rather 
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a helpless person. Modem Industry affords a relative- 
ly high standard of life to the skilled and educated 
wage-earners of Western Europe and America who 
can organise effective trade unions and, being en- 
franchised, can command the protectifu of the state. 
Its effect on the workers is very different, when these 
safeguards are lacking. 

There must be very few observers' of the results 
of rapid industrialisation In western countries who 
would not wish, if they had the power to start afresh, 
to plan it differently and especially to plan it in a way 
which would avoid huge urban concentrations and 
leave more open spaces so as to allow all factory 
workers the chance of keeping in touch with the 
country and even perhaps devoting part of their time 
and energy to cultivating the soil. The gradual 
change-over to the use of electricity for the supply 
not only of motive power but also for certain manu- 
facturing and metallurgical processes and the result- 
ing construction of central stations on a large scale 
have made the dispersion of factories much more 
possible than was the case when the Industrial Re- 
volution transformed the face of England and other 
western countries. 

There has always been considerable developments 
in regard to distribution of electric current for small 
Industries. As Sir Wiliam Stamp observes In his 
paper to the East India Association (1938), “turning 
to Che field of minor Industrial development, Z would 
quote the Instance of the e.xpansion of the brass turn- 
ing and polishing Industry In Moradabad and other 
towns In the United Provinces as a result of the 
availability of cheap grid power. Scores of small 
factories have been electrified and are producing 
brasswarc at cheaper rates than were possible under 
the old manual system, thereby ensuring a greater 
field of demand and a large scale for employment. 
In the flour -milling industry, especially In the vicinity 
of large towns, flour which was formerly ground by 
the cottage handmlll Is now being electrically treated 
and the labour thus released, largly that of women, 
is being profitably employed in cutting grass, weeding 
and other relatively more useful directions." 

In the Punjab and Madras where electric grid 
systems are now in successful operation cotton spin- 
ning and weaving mills, both large and small as well 
as cottage hosiery plants arc rapidly being connected. 

The relation between the cottage industries and 
small scale industries is partly one of competition and 
partly one of co-operation. In regard to handweaving, 
small power looms are already appearing as a serious 
competitor and the same competition Is to be found 
in regard to other kinds of production. Factory-made 
tiles, factory-made coir. Iron furniture, factory-made 
soaps, mill-pressed oil, mill-husked rice etc., are 
superseding cottage products. This is inevitable In 
view of the fact that many of these small power 
Industries have the quality of superior efficiency and 
the additional advantage of employing a large number 
of persons per unit of output than the cottage indus- 
tries. Further the number of cottage Indmtrlal 


workers affected by competition of small scale Indus- 
tries is not large, if we exclude the textile industry, 
which has to be treated as a special case. 

The small manufacturers, merchants and shop- 
keepers who are found in the large and smaU towns 
as well as in the villages make up a group which is 
hostile to the large financiers, merchants and in- 
dustrialists on whom they are often dependent or with 
whose enterprises they are in hopeless competition. 
Of the number In manufacturing industry, a very 
lai^e portion are in work-places with under 50 persons 
and-to the number engaged In small scale manufac- 
turing trades should be added many other persons 
who are working In little shops where goods are made 
as well as sold. Measured In output, the Importance 
of tliese small Industries Is less than would appear 
from the proportion of total employment which they 
afford. Some of the workers are intermittently em- 
ployed In their trades. There Is much under-employ- 
ment In the little shops, and In most of them labour 
Is less effectively used than in the large factories. 
Still, with all these qualifications, one can conclude 
that the major part of India's manufacturing is still 
conducted In very small work-places. 

These small Industries are of very different types. 
First, there are the trades which satisfy the everyday 
needs of the people. In India, westernization has not 
yet destroyed the traditional habits of consumption. 
There are many goods not of a kind that can be pro- 
duced by mechanical methods in large factories. 
Everywhere there are small manufacturers turning 
out simpler kinds of durable consumers' goods for 
local sale. 

The Importance of the small unit in these manu- 
facturing industries is explained not so much by 
technical reasons but rather by the abundance of 
labour and the scarcity and narrow diffusion of 
capital In present-day India. The pressure on the 
labour market caused by agriculture Is so great that 
there is nothing in the nature of standard rates of 
pay. The small work-places are staffed by members 
of a family who work for long hours for very low 
returns and by very cheap labour from the country. 

It does not pay an enterprenuer to risk capital 
la setting up a factory when he can obtain his sup- 
plies so cheaply from numerous small dependtoc 
suppliers. Most of these small scale industries are 
engaged in the production of finished consumption 
goods and their organization stands In marked con- 
trast to that found In the heavy Industries. In 
countries In which labour is relatively dear, employers 
are compelled to see that the worker’s time is used 
In the most efficient way that can be devised, ana 
In order to raise output per bead they adopt elabo- 
rate devices which can be employed only In the 
factory. But in India where labour Is very cheap, 
employers are under no such compulsion in many 
trades. There Is, moreover, a vast amount of part- 
time labour available In India. The quality of some 
of the domestically produced goods may be lower than 
that of those produced in lai^e factories. But It Is 
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high enough for the markets to which they are sent. 

Mass producUon is less prevalent In India owing to 
influences both on demand and supply side; many 
kinds of goods In demand in India are not standard- 
ized enough to lend themselves to large scale pro- 
duction; on the side of supply, the lundamenal In- 
fluence is the abundance of labour and the scarcity 
of capital compared with western Industrial 
countries. The optimum technical unit in producUon 
depends on the relations between the prices of the 
factors of production, and that Is because these pnee 
relations are markedly different in India from what 
they are in industrial countries. 

Technical units of small size In any Industry may 
•of course be quite compatible with large scale con- 
trol. For example, in Japan, many of the Japanese 
shop-owners are working under the orders of mer- 
chant employers or factory proprietors who furnish 
them not only with orders and detailed instrucUons 
but also with financial assistance and technical 
advice and often with materials and tools. Thus a 
small unit, though formally independent, may be 
virtually a part of a large firm from a financial and 
administrative standpoint. Where this is so, the 
activities of many plants can be conducted by a large 
organization and so can share in the economies that 
attend large-scale buying, marketing and financing. 
In this way the predominance of the small technical 
unit in many industries may be regarded not as an 
indication of the economic weakness of the country 
but as representing an appropriate adaptation of 
Industrial methods to the economic conditions exist- 
ing there. The side of the technical unit (or plant) 
in India is, therefore, bound under existing economic 
conditions to be far smaller than that found In cor- 
responding industries in western countries and 
yet attain a level of efficiency which permits their 
survival In modem industrial conditions. 

The amount of capital invested In the several 
•scores of businesses included In the general term 
“small industries” runs into crores of rupees, even 
though individual units may be financed by no more 
than a few thousand rupees. The total nxunber of 
persons engaged in these types of employment runs 
into millions. As there are no reliable statistics at 
present, It is quite difficult to assess more closely the 
financial structure of numerical basis of the variety 
of small enterprises scattered all over the country. 

Since the majority of small Industries are con- 
ducted not as registered companies or limited con- 
cerns, but as private family concerns, it is out of the 
•question to find out how much money Is invested In 
them. In a country where there are thousands of 
petty businesses, each of which employs less than a 
score of workers, and, therefore, does not come within 
the scope of the Factories Act {which defines a 
factory “as a place wherein twenty or more persons 
are engaged in industrial labour”) there is no basis 
on which we can hope to compute the number of 
persons engaged in small Industries. Further, there 
Is no hard and fast line of demarcation between a 
small industry and a major industry. In this matter 


we must arbitrarily define what we consider to be 
major Industrie? such as textiles, iron and steel, 
sugar, cement, railways and the like and take all the 
rest as being within the category of small Industries. 
Even within a particular Industry, certain units are 
so large that they could hardly be called 'small 
industry*; yet others are run on almost on a one-man 
basis which arc certainly small Industries. For In- 
stance, a printing press which employs thousands 
of hands Is a major Industry. Yet there are hundreds 
of presses operating on the ‘two-men and a boy* 
principle. The same applies to soap factories of 
which there are half a dozen big firms and Indefinite 
number of petty concerns. It Is clear, therefore, that 
the line of division between small and large Industries 
Is difficult to be defined and statistics of personnel, 
capital and profits must at best be tentative. 

We may classify broadly, though somewhat 
arbitrarily, the variety of enterprises. The main 
heads of small Industries in India are: — 

(1) Chemical and toilet Industries — Pharma- 
ceutical and medical products including patent 
medicines and drugs; soaps; perfumes, pomades and 
hair oils; ink; fireworks; shoe polish; chemical 
manures; glassware and glass bangles; gas mantles. 

(2) Engineering and woodwork — Metal 
foundarles; machine spare parts; coach building and 
motor car repairing; bicycles, tricycles and perambu- 
lators; aluminium hollowware; enamelware; brass- 
ware; and bell metal; tin bores and metal containers; 
metal stamping and printing; wire and nails, pins 
and needles; expanded metal and steel shutters; 
cutlery, surgical instruments, razor blades; electrical 
equipment Including bulbs, ceiling fans, torchlight 
coses, dry cells and batteries; locks, clocks, umbrellas; 
bakellte products; fountain pens; saw mills, wooden 
furniture and household equipment; bobbins, pulleys 
etc.; pencils; toys. 

(3) Small scale textile Industries — Handlooms 
(cotton silk and wool); hosiery; braid tape and shoe 
cases and the like; boots and ^oes. 

(4) Leather industries — Tanneries; chrome 
leather uppers and calves; travelling trunks, attache 
cases and the like; boots and shoes. 

(5) Oil mills and vegetable products — Vegetable 
ghee; general oil presses; oilcakes and manure. 

(6) Food, drink and tobacco — Bottled and canned 
branded articles; bakeries, biscuits and confectionary; 
ice and aerated waters; dairy produce; tobacco and 
cigarette manufacture. 

(7) Miscellaneous — small scale printing presses; 
pottery and tiles; canvas shoes with rubber soles; 
retreading and vulcanising motor car tyres; rubber 
tyres for bicycles and cars; real gold thread for 
sarces; carbon papers, typewriter ribbons, office 
equipment etc. 

Having classified the bulk of small industries in 
India under certain main heads, we may proceed to 
deal in a general way with the trend of industrial 
development and economic conditions since 1920 and 
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then consider the position of specific branches of 
industry to-day vdth a view to determine their place 
In a planned industrialisation. The small Industries 
set up and developed In this country before 1920 liad 
to meet the overseas competitors who had turned 
their industrial equipment back from armaments to 
peace time products and were anxious to purchase 
Indian raw materials and foodstuffs by selling In 
exchange their own manufactures. It was Intensified 
by Japanese enterprise, determined to retain the foot- 
ing It had gained during the last great war and 
anxious to enlarge It as much as possible. .That Indi- 
genous Industries were not entirely swamped by the 
wave of overseas competition was due to two or three 
factors. First. In the case of several major industries 
(which are outside the scope of this article) the State 
undertook inquiries Into the incidence of competition 
and granted in some cases a measure of protectlon. 
Not many minor Industries derived assistance from 
this source. The most Important influence which 
helped to keep the Indigenous Industries going during 
the trying years from 1920 onwards was undoubtedly 
the swadeshl movement. The slogan ‘Buy Indian 
goods’ had powerful psychological effect and helped 
to create a demand for local articles, even If they 
were inferior In quality and higher in price than 
imported articles. At the same time the country’s 
natural demand expressed In terms of its purchasing 
power remained healthy during the greater part of 
the decade from 1920 onwards and underwent a sharp 
decline when the great slump undermined world 
trade and knocked the bottom out of commodity and 
raw material prices on which the Indian agriculturist 
Is 80 dependent. So the sustained consumer’s demand 
plus the artificial stimulus supplied by the swadeshl 
movement helped our small industries to keep going. 
But from 1920 onwards it is impossible to assert that 
the condition of small Industries has showed a steady 
general Improvement. Conditions have varied from 
one industry to another, and while some may have 
managed to go ahead and secure a reasonable return 
on capital, many others have remained in the dol- 
drums. Certain general factors which have affected 
the trend of things are the trade slump, the urge for 
self-sufficiency among European nations which has 
restricted the channels of world trade, causing the 
nations concerned to concentrate on selling manu- 
factured articles and producing their own foodstuffs, 
and the chaos in international exchanges. The trade 
depression caused the greatest damage to those forms 
of enterprise which w’ere unorganised, had meagre 
financial resources, and had not accumulated suffi- 
cient reserves and lived on a day-to-day or hand-to- 
mouth basis. They, therefore, bore the full blast of 
economic adversity, for many units were blown out 
of existence. The prevailing rmemployment In the 
country to-day Is partly a reflection of these develop- 
ments. Families and partnerships which had Invested 
their all In a particular branch of Industry too often 
found that not only could they not live on the pro- 
ceeds, but even that they were accumulating losses. 
The casualltles of the slump In India were numerous 
and. In the case of our small industries, the Incidence 
of Japanese competition has remained heavy in res- 
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pect of many articles. Since 1932 there have been 
numerous requests made to the State to render 
assistance to this or that small industry which has 
been feeling the pinch of foreign competitors. 

As regards the small industries classified above, 
a certain number of them have never been subject to 
foreign competition, because they are either essen- 
tially local In the sense that they depend upon orders 
which must be carried out on the spot or cater to 
traditional Indian demands for a local product. An 
example of the first type Is small scale printing 
presses which do not have anything to fear from 
foreign competition. An example of the second type 
is Ayurvedic medicines, herbs and drugs which must 
necessarily be manufactured In India to comply with- 
the requirements of customers. Of the seven main 
heads of Industries under “oil mills and vegetable 
products”, we have vegetable ghee (usually manu- 
factured on a large scale), oil presses (of which tens 
of thousands are scattered up and down the land In 
almost every village), and oil cakes and manure — 
these enterprises are not subject to foreign 
competition. 

Another group ‘Pood, drink and tobacco’ Includes 
bottled and canned branded articles; bakeries, bis- 
cuits and confectionery; ice and aerated waters; 
dairy products; tobacco and cigarette manufacture. 
Most Indian bottled and canned branded articles are 
typically Indigenous, such as chutneys, condiments 
and fruits etc. Bakeries and biscuits are essentially 
local. Ice and aerated waters again are esentially 
local, but dairy produce (butter, cheese etc.) has to 
meet the challenge of the Imported product, usually 
from Australia and New Zcland. As to tobacco and 
cigarettes, India has the advantage of cheap local 
supplies of raw material, and apart from large scale 
enterprises is able to produce a variety of popular 
brands catering to the less discriminating public. 

As regards small scale textiles, the handloom 
Industry (Including cotton, silk and wool) is by far 
the oldest and biggest of India’s Industries. The 
Importance of the Industry can be measured from the 
fact that there are approximately two million hand- 
looms In Indio and not less than five million people 
being actively employed In the Industry, while in the 
Immediate pre-war years hand-woven goods consti- 
tuted a third to a fourth of tlje total cloth supply in 
India. The profit margin of the handlcom weaver 
has progressively narrowed owing to increasing 
competition of mill-made cloth. 

The Government of India have done something 
to assist the handloom industry by an annual grant 
to be distributed among the provinces for the pro- 
motion of handloom weaving. The Khadi campaign 
has also been of great value. Hosiery is another form 
of small textiles which has suffered from extreme 
competition. Tlic same may be said ic apply to such 
products as braid, tape, shoe laces and embroidery. 

In saree borders, the local article Is preferred by 
Indian women and still holds the field. Tanneries 
In which the raw hides and skins are treated supply 
the material on which leather industries depend. 
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There is an Increasing demand for Indian chrome 
leather. As to leather products, travelling trunks, 
attache cases, boots, shoes, they are made to compete 
In price with imported articles made of genuine 
leather but not with the articles made of artificial 
leather, and substitute fabrics. Fibre suit cases, 
canvas shoes, and rubber products have to some 
extent supplanted leather goods. Even cardboard 
with a thin cover of fibre has a ready sale In the 
shoddy market The development of similar syn- 
thetic products in India is necessary. 

The bulk of Indian small industries Included 
under the two heads ''chemical and toilet industries” 
and “engineering and woodwork” comprise most of 
our manufactured articles and, in respect of these, 
the Incidence of Japanese competition has been most 
severe. At present, in the case of small industries 
such official control and encouragement as exist are 
organised on a purely provincial basis. Each province 
has its own Department of Industries which Is res- 
ponsible for the supervision of Industrial progress 
within the province, while the Central Government 
Department of Commerce and Industries occasionally 
takes only such action of an all-India nature as 
seems desirable to protect the Interests of an 
Industry as a whole. Most of our Information re- 
garding small industries must be gleaned from pro- 
vincial sources. As conditions differ widely from one 
province to another, depending upon the degree of 
Industrialisation to which a particular province has 
attained, a considerable amount of caution must be 
exercised in assessing the condition of an industry 
throughout the country, 

A broad generalisation that can be made Is that 
the two most progressive provinces from an indus- 
trial point of view are Bombay and Bengal. In 
Bombay, outside the capital city, economic conditions 
appear to have been more conducive to embarking 
upon local enterprises, with the result that a number 
of minor Industries have been set up In smaller 
centres; also the average inhabitant of Bombay ap- 
pears to have a greater commercial bias. Bengal has 
a host of small industries which compete successfully 
with those of other provinces. Among the other pro- 
vinces, the United Province, the Punjab and Madras 
may be regarded as being in the second rank of 
Industrial development. 

Any attempt to assess the future position of these 
small industries raises the all-important question of 
how to plan their further development. In a basically 
agricultural country like India, development calls 
for that kind of co-ordination which will m ain tain a 
fair equation between agriculture and industry, and 
as between large scale and small scale industries, the 
latter have an equal, if not a higher, priority in any 
scheme of plaimed industrialisation in India. It is 
gratifying to note that this aspect has been recognised 
to some extent in all the recent plans, official and 
non-official, relating to a planned economy for Tndift 


In anv scheme of planning, Industries should be 
organised in such a wav that over a whole planning 
period the ratio of capital, including land and build- 
ings, to net product would not be too high In view of 
the plentiful labour and comparltlvely less capital 
In India. Tn the production of consumption goods 
small scale Industries which require a comparatively 
small amount of capital equipment would plav an Im- 
portant part. One lesson we have to learn from the 
Russian Five Year Plans Is that while developing 
certain basic industries, it should be our aim to 
develop the comsumptlon goods Industries so as to 
meet our essential requirements and we should en- 
courage smaller Industrial units. Further economic 
planning, as can be seen from the economic pro- 
gramme of Soviet Russia, should be a calculated effort 
on the part of the public authorities to secure within 
a given period of time the maximum well-being for 
the community by the most economical allocation of 
the available resources. It will, therefore, be found 
necessary to collect full Information about the re- 
sources available within the country without which 
no scheme of planning can be launched. 

The other important pre-requlslte Is that we 
should put before the country some definite ideas re- 
garding the practical lines of planning, which will 
double the national Income and the output within a 
specified period of, say, 10 or 15 years. A ten year 
plan for the whole of India and, a five year plan for 
the provinces are estimated by Sir M. Vlsvesvaraya to 
cost a capital expenditure of Rs. 500 crores, and a re- 
current expenditure of Rs. 10 crore.s annually. The 
recurrent expenditure will, of course, be met by budget 
grants and 2 crores may be annually provided by the 
Central Government and the remaining 8 crores by 
the provinces. 

In India it is well to bear In mind that the con- 
ditions In the different provinces are so diverse that 
It may sometimes be difficult to secure benefits to 
all areas at the same pace. A successful plan Involves 
unified action by a central authority, and In this 
respect, the existence of autonomous provinces makes 
it difficult to administer an All-India plan, and such 
consUtutlonal difficulties are likely to limit con- 
siderably the scope of a planned economy in India. 

Tn the post-war period India may be expected to 
develop the lighter manufacturing Industries, espe- 
cially those which can achieve technical efficiency 
on quite a small scale. The most serious handicap to 
the expansion of small scale Industries Is the absence 
of technical assistance and expert advice. The 
efforts of provincial governments In the industrial 
field have been so far largely one of lalsser-faire and 
in the case of most small Industries which are largly 
a provincial concern, the provincial governments 
should realise that planning is no longer a faith but 
a technique. For Instance, in the case of certain pro- 
vinces e. g. Bombay, the province can be made self- 
supporting in regard to cotton textiles, leather and 
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leatherware, forest products and fisheries. There Is 
also need for tackling general problems connected 
with transport facilities, health conditions and 
literacy which determine the limits of industriali- 
sation. The first thing Is the creation of an Economic 
Development Department under whose aegis would 
be conducted economic surveys of resources In each 
province. The census of small industries might aim 
at getting statistical Information regarding (I) the 
number of persons engaged In these industries dis- 


tinguishing workers on their own account, employers, 
employees, (2) the quantity and value of raw material 
used, (3) the quantity and value of finished products, 
(4) the quantity and value of products sold, (5) 
total wages paid to employees and (6) hours of work 
of employees. For the formulation of a positive 
industrial policy, the Board of Economic Development 
should draw up a time-table of industrialization 
based on the details collected by an Industrial census 
of each province. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
PLANNING 

M. SUBRAMANIAN 


M. Suhramanian, B.E , M.IX., iladraa. Electrical Expert, wae $omt time EUetrical Expert to 
the Government of MairoA. 

Mr. M. Suhramaman haa vieuahsea the practical poselbnitiea of a nation-wide Electrical Gnd to 
suhsMute and gupplement the pretent few and teatiered tiny units. Hit analogy to U. S. A. and 
liassia it most significant »ii tneio of the almost tneomparable geographical advantages which India 
has for a vast development of hydro-eleetrie power. Such development would be a panacea for many 
of our economic tils, particularly when we want to maintain our pre-eminent agneullural character 
and Village tndHSfnalism to a large extent in our planned national economy. In the mosf simple and 
non technical manneri Mr. Subramanian has ehown conciuoicet]; tohR and Iioui a planned electrical 
industry should be tnti educed despite the apparent tniltal risks and expensss. 


ATIONAL planning of Electricity does not 
merely Imply its technical aspects, Its spec* 
tacular beauty nor Its utility to feed state 
exchequers. It does not solely depend on 
the number of power schemes and how far each Is 
remunerative, nor on some commercial formulae. It 
essentially alms at perfecting ways and means to 
use all available power resources and supplies, to 
realise In full the potential assets of the nation and 
to stabllse solidly Its life. Us social structures and its 
economics both In times of peace and In times of wars. 

Piecemeal developments of individual schemes 
or loads, either as tempting commercial undertak- 
ings, in times of peace or as emergency war measures, 
at the eleventh hour, merely result In a medley; they 
are time-serving and handicap later developments. 
Even as state schemes, the practice of treating Elec- 
trical Developments, mainly as remunerative under- 
takings, tend to make all schemes short-termed and 
often short-sighted. In the sole anxiety to adjust 
budgets, no credit Is ever given to social values or to 
national gains, which are not in coins. 

In many areas, electrical networks shoot out like 
footpaths. Certain lines are Initially laid to some 
Isolated factories or towns to feed their Immediate 
needs and later on, other loads get located along that 
line, either by themselves or through canvassing. 
Whether such developments are suitable to national 
planning of industries or not Is not considered. The 
cart goes before the horse. 

Some years back, every one In a town used to 
build factories where he liked and tortuous roads 


were laid, along the routes of old footpaths, without 
any programme. Now we have the town-planning 
experts, who prescribe Industrial limits, building 
sites and so on. No such move on a national scale to 
control scientifically the locations of industries, with 
due correlation to transportation systems, to national, 
social and economic requirements and to electrical 
grids, has yet taken any shape. 

National planning of Electricity visualises a team 
of highly organised, beautifully synchronised and 
thoughtfully correlated groups of national activities, 
all working unitedly and full-heartedly for utilising 
the full resources of potential power possibilities, -'to 
Increase the volume of India’s economic production 
to the fullest extent, which its natural resources 
would allow”. 

These groups, which have to work together, do not 
merely consist of engineering, but need the trained 
services of scientists, industnalfsts, economists, edu- 
cationalists, Investors, chemists, publicity organisa- 
tions and, most important of all, dreamers with fertile 
imagination. Let none scoff at dreamers; the greatest 
Insplrers of mighty movements have been dreamers. 

POWER DEVELOPMENTS; 

Comparison with Foreign Countries 

India is next only to Canada and IT. S. A. In her 
hydro-electrical possibilities; estimates of experts 
vary from lO to 27 mlllloa K.W. as possible develop- 
ments. Out of this, only under half a million K.W. 
have so far been developed by HydroiElectriclty aU 
over India and about 0.45 million K.W. by other ther- 
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ma] stations. Even this development Is mainly Jo- 
cater in five Provinces and one native State. ’ 

The following figures from Garcke’s ‘Manual of. 
Electrical Undertakings,’ for 2940-41 will be of interest. 


CfoerAtiD^ c#paeity— K. W. 


PioTiBce or Stste 

Hjdio. 

on. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Bombs; ... ... 

Bens*) 

Itidr&s ... ... 

U. K 

Punjab ... 

H;aotc ... ... 

All the other 

Province and Slates 

Total ia 7adia ... 

187.1ZI 
1,200 
92 750 
13.350 
50.273 
62.200 

26,233 

433.132 

6.406 

1.626 

5,95' 

730 

9l0 

400 

23,231 

71,500 

15Q.UW 

49,tM0 

76.540 

2S.620 

2,5uo 

36.8SS 

265.030 
152 S26 
147.702 
90,670 
79,795 
65.100 

86,349 

39.295 

41^045 

837,472 


Great Britain, with one-tenth the population of 
India, had before the war over 9 Million K, W. In- 
stalled and 3 more million K. W. are now planned. 
London alone had In 1938, la Its six Generating 
Stations, an installed capacity of 0.9 million K. W. 
more than the whole of India put together i 

Russia had a generating capacity of only 1.2 mil- 
lion K.W. in 1925. When she discovered that this de- 
velopment was miserably Inadequate to launch any 
national plans of economic developments she Imme- 
diately embarked on rapid electrification and by 
1935, she had developed 7 million K, W. 

Tiie Govemmenc at India. &ee vlsuallng the 
possibility of certain Immediate post-war develop- 
ments; but it Is understood that they only total about 
0.7 million K. W. so far. We have still a very long 
way to go, if India Is really to be progressive, In her 
electrical developments. 

Exact particulars of possibilities in the various 
Provinces and States are not available; In many 
centres they have yet to be worked out. But from press 
reports from time to time, it Is seen that the figure of 
0.7 million K.W., as immediate future developments, 
is really on the low side and actuals can be greater, 
provided the schemes in view are enthusiasUcally 
and energetically pursued and developed. 

Some Projected Schemes In India 

I have no means at present, of determining the 
exact possibilities of future development in India; but 
certain possibilities, already considered, can be men- 
tioned and an idea formed. The following are some of 
the hydro-electrical schemes visualised. 

In Madras, schemes for extensions to the Metur, 
Pykara, Papanasam and Bezwada are being worked 
out at Perlyar. Kolab and Machkand, Tungabhadra, 
Palni hills and Moyar. Exact figures of possible de- 
mands, which can be developed with a full national 
economic development of loads, are not available; 
but a rough estimate of possible developments in the 
near future In the Madras Presidency is believed to 
be about 300,000 K. W. more, with a really progres- 
sive policy and plan. ’ t 
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The Punjab is capable of developing another 
100,000 H. P. on the Uhl River and the N. W. F. can 
increase the Malakand output by 30,000 K. W. more. 
A very Interesting scheme is recently reported from 
the Punjab, for the construction of a possibly highest 
dam In the world across the Chenab river and it fs 
estimated that it can also generate over 200,000 K.W. 
of electrical power. 

In Bengal and Assam, large developments are 
considered possible at Cherrapunji and the Teesta 
river. The Ganges canal power plants in the United 
Provinces are said to be capable of developing a 
further 24,000 H.P. 

In Bombay, a development of 200,000 K. W. Js said 
to be possible in the Koyna Hydro-Electrical project. 
Nothing Is known by me about future possibilities in 
the Sind and in the Central Provinces. 

Coming to the States, Mysore is still strong and 
has several more schemes being worked out. Siva- 
samudram Is capable of 27,000 H. P. more, two miles 
down the Cawery. Krishnarajasagar can get 46,000 
H, P. continuous. The Mekadatu, 20 miles below 
Slvasamudram, can develop 8.500 H.P. while the 
mighty Jog falls, of the Sharavati river, with a dis- 
charge of 80,000 cusecs over a natural drop of 830 ft. 
can be developed to any extent — not only to be uti- 
lised in Mysore, but also In the South Maharatta and 
Ceded Districts. 

Hyderabad has several schemes, thoroughly In- 
vestigated — In particular, the Godavari and Kaddam 
Schemes, Lower and Upper Krishna Schemes, lower 
and upper Majera Schemes, as also the Tungabadra, 
Penganga, BhJma, Puma, Manalr and Dindl Schemes. 

A technical committee, which investigated the power 
resources In this State In 1941, reported a possible 
developmerit of 500,000 K. W. in the near future and 
one million K. W. ultimately. 

Travancsre has a ten year plan to develop about 
29,000 K. W., while the other various Native States 
are yet to rise up. Once they do, they should be able 
to develop, to their respective capacities. 

To the above figures must be added the oil and 
steam stations, which also are absolutely necessary, 
as correllated features in national grid systems. In 
Bengal, large steam stations are always feasible 
because of the local availability of cheap coal. So 
also in the U.P. and Hyderabad. In Mysore, new 
thermal schemes are visualised at Madura, Hagari, 
Nelloreand Panrutl. 

THE NEED TO COMBINE HYDRO AND THERMAL 

SCHEMES 

The capital charges of an hydro-electrical scheme 
are high, whereas Its runnnlg charges are lower. 
Further, owing to seasonal flow In rivers, it cannot 
take on Its full load, except for a portion of the year. 
Thermal schemes have lesser fixed charges, but 
greater running charges. Fixation of the best all- 
the-year-round tariff, economical both to the power 
supplies and to 'industries, is found a problem, both 
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in a total hydro-electrical and in a total thermal 
Grid Scheme. 

It is now realised that a sclentillc combination 
or hydro and thermal schemes. Is most economical 
and it may be even possible to do away with double 
tariffs which are now indispensable, though the con- 
sumer rarely feels homely with theml A combination 
of hydro and thermal statlor-s, used in the Ganges 
Canal Power Scheme in the United Provinces, is said 
to be very satisfactory. 

Thus it will be seen that a heavy programme 
awaits for power developments and it is high time a 
concentrated move is made to have all the resources 
developed at once. As progress is made in the 
schemes in hand, fuller possibilities will be revealed. 
In any case, we are far from a reasonably Ideal goal 
and should develop all posslblities — we cannot aim 
at the standard of Great Britain, on the basis of 
which we should have 120 million K. W. developed 
in this country; but we should aim at least at a 
modest 10 million K. W., as a reasonable ideal for 
the nature and requirements of India. 

Provinclallsation of electrical projects secludes 
various Provinces and States Into water-tight com- 
partments. Each State or Province limits Its scheme 
to suit its individual purse and rigidly confines its 
designs and markets to its frontier survey stones. 
On this side of a survey stone may be several loads 
panting for supply which, alas. Is only available on 
the other side of the stone. Even In cases where the 
two governments agree, the local designs ere rarely 
suited for extensions or interlinking. Electrical 
systems are now, more or less, akin to the state of 
trunk roads. Before they came under a central con- 
trol there used to be several types and standards 
of roads, as one drove along, with the worst portions 
in the no-man’s lands where frontiers join. 

A national power development demands the Joint 
development of all resources, on a common design, for 
an All-India Grid, with the various States and Pro- 
vinces as business partners of a common undertaking. 

LOAD LOCATIONS 

The ideal load locations should aim not only at 
prosperity, but also economic stability. While the 
out-turns during peace and plenty should be maxi- 
mum, the sufferings during times of economic or 
political upheavals should be minimum. A national 
power development has to be useful both in times of 
peace and of war. 

This war has brought prominently to light cer- 
tain weak links in the present economic structures 
of countries, which necessitate a re-desIgn of those 
structures, in future planning. 

Particularly, transportation systems and orga- 
nisations for distributions of essential commodities 
have been tensely strained and often have broken 
down tragically under war conditions, though they 
worked tolerably during times of peace. If this tragedy 
is not to be repeated in history, internal structures 
have to be reformed radically after this war. 


Locations of loads should take this experience 
Into cc«slderatlon. 

Decentralisation of essential productions, e.g. 
food, clothing, etc. would not only minimise trans- 
portations and reduce costs In times of peace, but 
ensure that. In times of war, civic life Is not throttled 
to the extent It Is at present This can be rendered 
possible only by an electrical rural Grid, feeding 
the villages. 

To enable real rural developments and Induce 
scientific uses of agricultural equipments, the owners 
have first to return to and permanently reside In their 
respective lands. They usually now Immigrate since 
their average holdings are low and not sufficient 
for their needs. The average holding In India Is 3 
acres, compared to 26 acres in Britain and 140 acres 
In China The ryots, who hold temporary leases or 
mor^ages, cannot be expected to take any Interest. 
The consequences are the low yields of lands, the 
large percentage of fallow lands and general famines 
during times of economic distress. 

To attract land owners to return to their lands, 
additional employment and revenues during times 
of agricultural unemployment Is essential, as also 
provision of ordinary modem comforts, e.g. lighting, 
water, roads, radio, etc., in villages. Rural electri- 
fications are the only possibilities. 

The tragedy of large scale unemployment, on 
demobilisation after the war, con be avoided by ab- 
sorption of the enthusiastic youngsters. In their res- 
pective villages, into rural industries. 

Possible uses of electrical power for cottage and 
rural industries are further considered later on In 
this article. 

Large basic industries, which require heavy, raw 
materials or demand standardisations, have to be 
located scientifically, with due reference to trans- 
portation schemes, the sites of raw materials and 
the electrical grid schemes. 

It is a well-known fact, that the costliest and 
least remunerative Item In an Electrical Grid is Its 
transmission lines The nearer the power users come 
to the power stat.*jns the greater ^11 be the supply 
they can get and also others, down the line, can get for 
the same cost of the grid system. Proper distributions 
of loads will minimise waste of capitsJ and line losses 
and enable cheaper tariffs and greater out-turns. 

Large basic industries, which demand local heavy 
raw materials, have to remain near the centres of 
those materials. 

Examples of these are: — 

(a) Mi-ing and metalurgy: — Iron and steel, 
aluminium, manganese, etc. 

(b) Chemicals: — heavy chemicals, fertilizers, 
dyes, plastics, pharmaceuticals, etc, 

(c) Cement. 

(d) Ship-bulldlng. 
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other basic industries, for keeping up the Indus- 
trial life of the nation as a whole, can be located as 
near power houses as possible, with due reference to 
transportation systems. Examples of these are. 

(a) Engineering:— machinery, machine tools, 
etc. 

(b) Armaments. 

(c) Transport;— engines, wagons, automobiles, 
aircraft etc. 

(d) Consumer goods; — paper, implements, do- 
mestic appliances, vessels, furnitures, glass goods, 
stationery etc. 

The above are only broad ideas; but the main 
fact is that an intelligent planning of load locations 
is essential. This question is bound up with the all- 
Indla policy of locations of different industries in the 
country. 

Another great national development, rendered 
possible by an Electrical Grid, Is electrical Irrigation 
by lift pumping on a large scale For instance, there 
are hundreds of square miles of country, commen- 
cing from a high level down to where there are no 
water sources. On the other side of this peak level, 
there is plenty of water In a river or lake In the valley. 
If this water could be given a lift up to the high level. 
It would run from there by gravity and irrigate all the 
areas on the other side. 

Even in canal systems, there are several locations 
where a canal butts against a hump in the levels and 
stops there. If the water could be coasted over this 
hump by electrical pumping. It would run on further, 
for hundreds of miles more, Irrigating them. 

Owing to the small holdings and frequent changes 
of ownership of lands, It Is not always possible to get 
ryots to Instal deep well pumps in these high levels. 
Irrigation Is the natural and most stable system of 
water supply for the Indian ryot: where he cannot do 
this, either from shallow wells in his lands or from 
Irrigation canals, he abandons those lands. 150 
million acres of cultivable lands still lie waste and 
fallow in India and only 270 million acres are under 
cultivation. 

Except in the Punjab and Sind, the assistance 
given by irrigation systems to the ryot is minor. Out 
of 270 million acres cultivated, only 52 milHon acres 
are irrigated in India By a combination of elec- 
trical pumping and gravity channels, much can be 
done in this direction. 

Emphasis has been given to this aspect, as It is 
a great potential asset, to increase the wealth of the 
nation, its agricultural out-turn, its standard of life 
and its economic stability. 

RURAL ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 

The principal objective of rural industries is to 
render village life attractive and paying durine 
times of peace, and stable and self-contained during 
times of wars or economic upheavals. 
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Rural and cottage Industries are best employed. 
In the following cases: — 

(a) For the supply of local essential consump- 
tion goods, so that local life becomes stable and eco- 
nonUcal. 

(b) For rendering village life comfortable,, 
civilised and attractive, to prevent emigrations and 

(c) To give the extra income sufficient to give a 
decent standard of living. 

In certain cases, large basic Industries may be 
started In some rural areas, for specific reasons. 
Such factories are not considered as cottage or rural 
industries, but as only basic ones. 

As far as possible, only those rural industries 
need be launched for which raw materials are locally 
available and the products of which can either be 
absorbed locally or marketed within an easy range. 

The average farmer in a village in India is des- 
perately poor and his holdings are too tiny to Justify 
individual machinery and equipments, unless they be 
small domestic appliances. Even if he happens to be 
well-to-do, his neighbours generally are too poor to 
give him a regular income, should he start an indus- 
try on a business line. The most efficient organi- 
sation for developing rural industries Is the co- 
operative one. established on a solid stable basis. For 
instance. In the midst of several sugar cane fields 
crushers established on a co-operative basis will 
benefit everyone when individual ryots cannot afford 
a crusher each or to transport the huge pile of sugar- 
cane to a town. It would be desirable for the State to 
assist actively in the formation of such co-operation 
ventures, on partnership or loan and hire basis. 
Other similar rural factories on a co-operative 
basis will be rice mills, gins, decorticators, oil mills, 
presses etc. Such factories are primarily meant to 
help the farmer converting hfs raw produces into 
some finished shape fit for his consumption or easy 
sale. 

Dairy machinery can also be provided by the 
State or private enterprises and made available to 
the farmers for loan or hire. Some of these are 
pasteurizers, churners, cream-separators etc. Small 
size dairy machinery, for individual domestic uses, 
would also be possible and would find a good demand, 
provided they are cheap, easily maintained and spare 
parts are made available. 

In spite of all the mills in India, the average 
annual production of textiles was only about 4,000 
minion yards of cloth before the war. Including 
hand-looms and Imports, the consumption was only 
6.250 million yards or 16 yards per capita. This Is 
very Inadequate for a decent standard of living. It 
cannot be that raw materials are insufficient, as 
nearly half the cotton crops, lyi million bales out of 
3 million, have been exported. Tliere is thus a 
wide scope and need for all possible sources of spinn- 
ing and weaving. By using small fractional H. P. 
motors, with suitably designed spindles and looms. 
tWs cottage Industrj' can be made a very attractive 
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and remunerative rural one and complementary to 
basic mills. 

Other small local manufactures can be under- 
taken with local electrical workshops e.g. manu- 
factures of better designs of country carts, domestic 
furnitures, house fittings etc. 

We cannot detail all the cottage industries 
possible, but an idea has been given of the general lines 
on which such developments are most advantageous, 
both for the rural areas and for the nation. 

Particular attention will have to be paid in post- 
war schemes to the developments of rural electrical 
stations and a very carefully considered national plan 
has to be finalised, as to which Industries should be 
developed on a local cottage basis and which on a 
large industrial basis. Special steps will have to be 
taken to avoid overlapping and clashes. In the same 
area, the tragedy of large capitalist organisations 
crossmg swords with cottage industries and killing 
one another must stop. The field of the cottage Indus- 
trialists and of the basic Industrialists must be 
separate, clearly demarcated and encroachments 
avoided, by suitable marketing arrangements. 

Future electrical rate structures have to provide 
for rapid building of nual roads and village 
factories; to enable this being done economically, 
standard designs for cheaper constructions of rural 
lines, with local materials must be evolved. It may 
be that the Engineer revolts at having to sacrifice 
his high technical ideals of lines and works. But the 
fact has to be faced that an electrical scheme Is 
fundamentally Intended, not as a model of technical 
perfection, but as an economic utility, a business 
concern and a servant of the consumer. Its value, 
therefore, depends more on its utility than on Its 
beauty or dignity. The goal muse be to develop sup- 
plies as much as possible, for a given outlay, con- 
sistent with minimum technical requirements of 
safety and efficiency. 

MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL GOODS 

It is not of much use to the nation, developing 
her power sites and carrying out extensive grid 
schemes, unless the necessary materials and consumer 
goods for the constant maintenance of the systems 
and for the free and economic use of the supply by 
the average consumer are easily available within the 
country. Else it will merely end in an annual drain 
and an atmosphere of insecurity, during periods when 
Imports are handicapped. 

Even with her limited electrical developments, 
India was importing about Rs. 6 crores of electrical 
goods annually before the war. When her power re- 
sources are developed, as they ought to be, the colossal 
annual drain on this account can be Imagined 

The principal obstacles in the way of manu- 
factures are lack of standardisations and lack of 
first-hand expert knowledge in starting such 
factories when materials are available In India. 

Though schemes for electrical developments may 
be prepared by various agencies, it should be borne 


clearly In mind that the ultimate purpose remains 
the same. Government schemes, local body schemes 
or private schemes are all Intended for the consump- 
Uon of a common master, the consumer. If every 
province or locality has its own standard, the con- 
sumer. who often moves from locality to locality, gets 
upset and does not take so freely to electrical affairs. 
Manufacturers of electrical goods would be seriously 
handicapped and possibly avoid that line of produc- 
tion. No one wants tn buy a non-standard safety razor 
nor to start a factory to make blades for it. 

A common organisation, embracing all supplies, 
users, manufacturers and designers, has to be brought 
Into active existence to determine the most econo- 
mical standards and these standards must be rigidly 
adhered to. Standards have to be laid, not only for 
design details, like X’Oltages and frequencies, but also 
for line construction details and for essential mecha- 
nical dimensions of interchangeable or renewable 
consumer goods, like bulbs, plugs etc. 

Expert assistance from foreign specialists would 
be necessary In the Initial stages and they should be 
got on suitable conditions. A body of young Indian 
Engineers must also go abroad and get trained in 
manufacture methods and to take over the reins 
gradually. 

In 1930, Russia was importing most of its elec- 
trical goods from Germany, Switzerland, United 
States and other countries. Yet, in five years later, 
her manufactures had so far developed that she 
became self-contained and was able to manufacture 
even heavy machinery like large turbines and gene- 
rators. Japan, Canada and Australia have also simi- 
larly developed their maunfactures. There Is no 
reason why India should not. 

The following are some of the electrical equip- 
ments which should be manufactured In India: — 

(a) Power House Plant: Turbines, generators, 
hydraulic equipments, etc. 

(b) Conversion Plant: Motors, transformers, 
converters, rectifiers, etc. 

(c) Control &: Protection Gears: Circuit 
breakers, switches relays, lightning arresters, 
etc. 

(d) Lighting Equipments: Bulbs, switches, 
interior wiring materials, lamp holders, etc. 

(e) Small Appliances: Fans, heaters, cookers, 
furnaces, fractional H. P. motors, domestic 
diary-plant, etc. 

(f) Overhead Line Materials: Poles, towers 
cross-arms, guns and conductors. 

(g) Batteries, Accumulators, Carbons, Drycclls, 
etc. 

(h) Radio and Telephone Equipments of all 
types. 

(1) Electrical Wires and Cables, Including under- 
ground cables, flexibles and control wires for 
all uses. 
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(j) Meters of all types; Portable and fixed 
types. 

(k) Porcelain and Glass Insulators and goods ot 
other correlated equipments. 

Equipments have to be made for various standard 
voltages etc., determined for use In the country and 
particularly for such consumer goods as principally 
build up supply demands. A graded programme of 
development may be desirable, ultimately leading to 
full local manufactures. 

The present manufactures in this country are 
very few and more of an experimental nature. Even 
the largest of such ventures, the Indian Cable Co., 
meets only a fraction of Its demands. Four small 
electrical bulb factories at Bombay, Agra, Calcutta 
and Bangalore: a tiny single phase transformer 
manufacturing venture and porcelain Insulator 
factory in Mysore: and a telephone assembly 
factory at Calcutta, with most of the components 
imported, are about all there is now In this line: of 
Electrical Manufactures. 

GENERAL 

Large workshops would be necessary at Impor- 
tant centres to repair electrical equipments to render 
services to consumers and to manufacture tools and 
plants. Research Institutions to embody reforms and 
progress with the advent of experience (both In this 
country and abroad), would be essentia], as also orga- 
nisations and associations, where experts can freely 
and periodically meet and exchange Ideas. 

The need for private technical experts and 
services would also arise to guide businessmen in 
details. There are able pnvate lawyers, accountants, 
doctors etc,; but In the field of Electrical Engineer- 
ing there Is a void, though the need is none the less. 

Organised systems of financing electrical schemes 
would require consideration. Assistance on a com- 
mercial credit basis to those who possess the 
capacity but not the means should go a long way to 
accelerate results. 

The actual system of financing and controlling 
such national schemes has ever been a, disputed sub- 
ject, time to time and country to country. The Initial 
history of the Tennesse Valley scheme would reveal 
how, even In a totally democratic country like U.8.A., 
lack of full-hearted public enthusiasm In a total 
State scheme and even hostility from affected 
business, clothed m political forms, hampered 
progress. 

There Is a limit to which you can tax or borrow 
and that limit prescribes how far national schemes 
financed by States can expand Public utilities and 
services have constantly and annually to fight each 
other, over a fixed limited purse, for their needs. If 
you get good water this year, you must put up with 
lesser education, health or roads. Long-term 
schemes are not alwaj'S easy: nor Is It so easy for the 
State to Isolate business from politics. 
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At the same time, control bv the State is essen- 
tial, to ensure that developments are in the line of 
national interest and service, A system by which 
large private and even foreign capital could be 
attracted to be utilised for such national schemes 
under State control and proper safeguards would 
Increase the wealth of the nation and make It possible 
to develop schemes of great magnitude beyond the 
capacity of a purely State undertaking. 

The administration of this control by the State 
Is best in the hands of a separate body of experts, 
with business acumen, with the backing of public 
confidence and unconnected with the regular services- 
running the dally political administrations. 

The sharing of unearned Increments with the 
State is also a potential and rarely utilised national 
asset, to finance schemes. Broadly, this principle im- 
plies that everyone, whose capital assets Increased 
owing to no efforts on his part, but to the advent of 
an utility, must share that unearned increment with 
that utility. If land values rise owing to the advent of 
an Irrigation scheme or house values rise owing to an 
electrical scheme, a portion of such Increases should 
go to those schemes. Taxations will be relieved and it 
would be possible to organise many utility schemes, 
without touching the poor man’s purse. This is a wide 
subject, but mention is made to provoke thought; it 
can be pursued, only If the Administrator can get out 
of routine ideas and boldly launch on fresh reforms. 

In preparing estimates for national electrical 
schemes, it is not enough to remember only the values 
of properties or departmental debits and credits. One 
has to keep an eye on the resulting effect on the purse 
of the nation, as a whole. On several occasions, an 
apparently costlier departmental scheme is cheaper, 
from a national point of view, since a portion of the 
cost will return as a revenue, to the nation, by another 
door. 

Use of apparently costlier Indigenous materials 
Is ultimately more economical to the nation than 
cheaper imports; in the former case, there is merely a 
circulation within the country, whereas in the latter 
there is a drain out. 

Similarly, in a locality where both hydro-electric 
and thermal power stations are feasible, it may be 
more economical, in certain cases, to the nation to 
develop the hydro-electric stations, though they 
happen to be costlier departmentally. The fuel, thus 
reJeased, can always be sold out or used for other 
national Industries and additional revenues derived; 
whereas the water saved by going In for thermal 
stations would run to waste. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasise that the views 
expressed In this article are only my personal beliefs, 
arrived at In the light of my long and close experience 
in the planning and working of Power Schemes and 
Grid Systems. 
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PLANNING OF FILM INDUSTRY 

G. RAMABRAHMAM 


(7. JlamnbraJimam, IJitsinrst Director awl Proprietor of tettrut Filni Companieg, South India, 
SomtUtnt, Editor, 'Prajannthra', m ot prmrHt, Prtrident, South Indian Etlm Chamber of Comm'rer, 
ytadras. 

In the article b'loic, .Vr. Itamahrahmam hat jminled out the im/iarlaHer of the Film ai an art Industry 
fiom seieral ttaiidj>oiiif». IlettiUt gintui a heatthy rtcreotton, it can nho art a* a yreat ediieafii'c 
and cultural forre to remote ignoranfe and lUilerney of the Mr. Unmnbrahmain hat ruualitrd 

the ffroiclh and progrni of the Indastry on a national scale <in«l ft/i* shoirn in a erilieal and 
ratciilatiny manner how such dnelajnnrnt when planned can sen-r the raried ifn/>or7nnf ptirjioM's of 
the eoiintry’s derelopmenl. 


F ifteen years Irom now wUl be a momentous 
period in India. The word ‘’Reconstruction’' 
will be writ large on every effort. Resources 
of every kind will be pressed into service with 
which to build a new and great India. This unique 
endeavour will naturally comprehend within its scope 
the full utilisation of every Industry, Art and Craft- 
Cinema Is an Art-Industry; it has the power to 
recreate the bodies and souls of human beings. It 
can re-lnvlgorate the spirits, exhausted by the exact- 
ing realities of life. It is an amenity, as Important 
as a man's balanced diet, his clothing or his house 
room. And so, Cinematography needs to be planned, 
so that its potentialities may be harnessed for the 
reconstruction of the country. 

To begin with the plan, it may be stated that 
every person, in order to keep a healthy mind in a 
healthy body requires 2}^ to 3 hours of relaxation; 
and a visit to a picture house should afford at least 
this relaxation once In every 6 weeks. 

The existing show-houses are either too small in 
number or too inadequate In up-keep to meet the 
needs of the people. Let us Just note here the 
progress made in some foreign countries. In Great 
Britain, they have 5,000 cinemas i e., one for every 
7,500 people. In America, there are 17,000 I.e., one for 
every 7,217 people. But in India we have about 2,000 
i e., at the rate of one for about 2 lakhs of people. 

Therefore, the first duty of the planners Is to 
make cinematic amenity available to all the popu- 
lation, both urban and rural. And so, it is suggested 
that there should be atleast one theatre for every 
urban station and one touring outfit for every 100 
ndllages or 50,000 people. 


We have 1.700 permanent theatres spread over 
about 575 urban stations, while there arc still about 
2,000 stations which require to bo provided with 
theatres. In the some way. there are 300 touring 
sets now functioning in 300 rural centres, while there 
are yet about C.49,700 villages which have to be 
brought within the easy reach of this amenity. At 
this rate, we require 10,200 cinemas i.e., 3,700 per- 
manent theatres and C.500 sets. 

It may be stated here that the success of this 
scheme largly depends on how it is being worked 
out In the rural areas where the vast population of 
India lives. As a matter of fact, motion picture is 
expected to play an Important part In the general 
scheme of rural uplift. Tills fact has been revealed 
In the Government Report on Planning. Therefore, 
it is necessary to plan with a view to giving every 
person in any one of the lakhs of villages, an op- 
portunity of enjoying this amenity. 

Hence It Is proposed that a touring cinema set 
should cater to a population of 100 villages, divided 
into 30 groups, each group consisting of three or four 
villages which are In neighbourhood of one another. 
The shows given in one group centre are meant not 
only for the inhabitants of that centre, but also 
those of the other three or four villages in the same 
group. A set is supposed to tour all the 30 group 
centres at the rate of one day per village centre (i. e , 
two shows per centre) in a period of 60 days, making 
due allowance lor shifting of the camp to the next 
centre. The Itinerary of a set may be arranged to see 
that, as far as possible, every village forms a centre 
for cinema shows. 
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Let us taJfe it that a group consists of villages 
A, B, C. The village A gets the turn of having the 
shows in its area on 1st January 1946 and again in 
July 1946 after an interval of 5 months. Thus every 
village not only gets the turn of being a centre twice 
In the course of a year but will also be witWn tiie 
reach of shows four more times during the same 
period. Apart from this, there will be at least 3 or 4 
common or general centres In each circuit of 30 
groups, so Situated as to enable the Inhabitants in 
the circuit to witness a picture 3 or 4 times, as the 
case may be. 

It may be stated here that the centres of picture- 
shows may be arranged to correspond and co-ordinate 
with the village settlement group centres, as envi- 
saged in the second Government Report on Post-War 
reconstruction. 

The task of successfully running the touring 
outfits in rural areas is dependent on the general 
schemes connected with the supply of electricity 
and road and rail communications, We are given 
to understand that, among others, the development 
of electric power as the basis of industrial develop- 
ment and e.\panslon of road and transport services In 
rural areas are the objectives of Government plann- 
ing. Accordingly, it is expected the vast reserve 
electric energy (and it Is about 26J5 Million Kilo 
Watts) will be harnessed. Also a network of roads 
will be planned, so much so that no village with a 
population of 1000 or even less will be more than, 
say, mile from a public road. 

Now, let us estimate the cost of building new 
cinemas and renovating the existing ones. At the rate 
of Rs. 10,000'- per theatre and Rs. 5,000/- per set, the 
renovating charges of the existing 2,000 cinemas will 
come to Rs. 1,05,00000/-. Again, at the rate of Rs. 1 
lakh per permanent theatre and at Rs. 15,000/- per 
outfit, the building and equipping of 2,000 theatres 
and 6,200 sets will come to Rs. 29,30.00000/- 

The annual recurring expenditure for 3,700 
theatres and 6,500 sets, wall amount to Rs. 16,68,00, 
000/- at the rate of Rs. 2,000/- per theatre and 
Rs. 1,000/- per set. 

Thus the total capital outlay on the cinemas, 
will come to Rs. 31,15,00000/- and the recurring ex- 
penditure will work out at Rs. 16,68,00000/-. 


FEATVnE FILMS 

Let us estimate the number of feature films 
required for 10,300 cinemas. Before arriving at a 
target, it Is worth while considering the present 
average annual output. 

The numbers of pictures produced since 1940 
are as follows: 


JVnr C/' prcHl'irtiaii .Va.of'Pirtiirf* 


IWO 

1942 

194J 


The average per year comes to 153. 


TTie proportionate output of pictures as per 
language in a year may be stated as follows;— 


Laiifjiiage 

1. Ilio^i or All-lsidU 

2. Ssdth ItidiaQ Utirttsce 
S. 

4. Manttti am! Cnjatatbi 


Xo v} l'roihieiio)i3 
per i/riir 
75 
46 
20 
i2 

Total 15J 


Now assuming for the sake of convenience that 
the average annual output In India Is 150, it is re- 
commended that twice that number, I.e., 300 features, 
will meet the demands of the cinemas. This sugges- 
tion is made on the following ground: 


Generally, the supply of films and their demand 
should, as far as possible, be proportionate to each 
other. It serves no purpose to produce a greater 
number of pictures than are actually demanded. It 
win result only in bottling up vast quantities of cellu- 
loid in godowns without any advantage whatsoever. 
And so, it is suggested that the annual output for any 
given year shoxUd be “fined" to a target. In other 
words, the planners have to take steps to see tlmt 
there is neither over-production nor under-produc- 
tion. And It foUows that every picture Uiat Is pro- 
duced In a year, should be given all opportunities of 
exploitation without any let or hindrance. Judged 
from the above point of view, 300 feature films with a 
sufficient number of prints will be Just enough for 
the purposes of this plan. 


PICTURE PROGRAMME 

The primary object of a cinema show is to spread 
knowledge and to ensure enjoyment of life and cul- 
tural well-being of the people. From this criterion. It 
is suggested that the picture programme should be 
purposeful, instructive and enlightening. Clasrifled 
in its different items, a picture programme will 
consist of: 

1. A feature film of 11,000 feet or 14,000 feet as 

the case may be. 

2. Instructional “shorts" with a total footage 

Of 2000. 

3. A weekly news reel of 500 feck 


It must, however, be slated that the figure of 
300 cannot be fixed once for all but will have to vary 
with increasing expansion on the exhibition side. 

At any rate, taking tor granted that we produce 
300 pictures a year, let us allocate them as per pro- 
duction centres and language. The proportionate 
percentage of output may be struck at 44% for 
Bombay and 56% for all other centres put together. 
This proportion existed in 1941, which may be taken 
as a normxiJ year of picture making. 

Accordingly, the following estimate may bo made 
of production output. The figures In the table may 
vary from time to time. 
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Allocation as per Province and Language: 

Language Madras Bombaj Calcutta Lahore Total 

1. Picture of Non* 70 25 

Hindi or non- Tamil Marathi Bengali ... 110 

English languages Telogu ttc. Gnjarathi 

2. Pictures of 

Hindi language 10 112 45 8 175 

3. English 5 5 5 ^ 

Grand Total 85 132 75 8 ^ 

The above table provides for 175 Hindi or All- 
India films, 70 South Indian language (Tamil, 
Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam); 40 Nortli Indian 
language (Marathi. Gujarathi, Bengali, Punjabi 
etc.); and 15 English films. Out of 175 Hindi and 15 
English films, South India will produce 10 Hindi and 
5 English films. 


The following Is the table stating the number of 
prints required for full exploitation purposes, together 
with the cost: 


Language and No. Total prints Total priots Prints reqd. 

, „ . , . reqd. lor all for all pictures 

of Pictures for each per year 


Hindi 17S 

S. Indian 70 

N. Indian 40 

Eflgitah IS 


363 63SI5 
56 3920 
38 1520 
200 3000 


KS. 

1S8S1 11910750 

980 735000 

380 235000 

3000 2250000 


The above table takes into account the require- 
ment of prints for 2575 urban stations and 6500 rural 
circuits at a minimum of one week shows per cinema. 
The cost of the prints per year. Is worked out over a 
period of four years which Is generally considered 
the normal term of life' for a picture. 


No doubt, production of English films in India 
and Hindi films in South India Is not an easy task. 
But It shall have to be accomplished If India desires 
to continue to trade in films. It was thirty years ago 
that we began making films and, though this trade 
has come to stay, its economic and cultural poten- 
tialities remain still to be exploited. It Is high time 
that India commences its trade in films in foreign 
countries, as U.S.A., and United Kingdom do, because 
such a thing will tend to advance India’s other trade 
Interests. 

There is still another reason why English films 
should be made in India. The advanced countries of 
the West and of the East know very little indeed of 
the heart and soul of India. They are often spoon- 
fed on exaggerated notions and distorted versions of 
India’s millions, so much so that the case of our 
country has in the past, gone by default In Inter- 
national matters. But we can lll-aHord to let matters 
drift in this mannei any longer. So, then. It is neces- 
sary to educate foreign folks aright about our country. 
And what can help better in this objective than a 
cinematograph film? Indian-made films in the 
English language will certainly bring home to foreign 
peoples the glory that Is India, besides conducing 
to carve out an enduring place for our trade in the 
film map of the world. 

The proposal of scheduling English picture- 
making in India and Hindi film production in South 
India is a welcome proposition. But it bristles with 
practical difficulties, which the trade by Itself may 
be able to surmount successfully. And here comes 
the need for Government aid. Initially, the Govern- 
ment should come forward and encourage these pro- 
ductions by affording the necessary facilities, sub- 
sidies and concessions to the intending and com- 
petent producers. Next, it will be their responsibility 
to take steps for adequate and successful exploita- 
tion of the picture in outside areas. 

As for the cost of 300 feature films, we may esti- 
mate a sum of Rs. 645 lakhs, i.e., at the rate of Rs. 2 
lakhs for each of 285 Indian language pictures and 
at Rs. 5/- lakhs for each of the 15 English language 
films. 


IVEEKLY “SHORTS" 

Apart from features, the programme consists of 
Instructional 'shorts’ with 200 footages. This Is an 
important item on which sufficient attenlon should 
be focussed. These instructional films are expected 
to serve as powerful media through which mass il- 
literacy could be liquidated and enlightenment could 
be brought home to the educated. This Is a mission 
in which the leaders of thought and educationists 
should play their part along with the members of the 
Motion Picture Industry. 

For the sake of convenience, let us take It that 
two “shorts", each of lOOD footage, will be issued per 
week, l.e., 104 “shorts" per year. At the rate of 
Rs. 7500 per “short”, the cost of 104 “shorts" will come 
to Rs. 7,80,000. The number of prints required for 
these “shorts" will be 42,432 costing Rs. 31,82,400 at 
the rate of Rs. 75/- per print. 

WEEKLY NEWS REEL 

As already stated, a weekly news reel, is the 
spice of the programme. TTiis is a “short” of 500 feet 
containing outstanding and topical news from any 
corner of the world. At the rate of Rs. 4/- per foot 
of the news film collected, each news real will cost 
Rs. 2,000/-* But unlike the “shorts" the weekly news 
reel requires a greater number of prints (Le., 
132600 per 104 reels) so as to enable it to go round 
not only all the stations but also all the cinemas ex- 
peditiously, lest otherwise the topical nature of the 
reel should be lost. It is estimated that the total cost 
of prints will come to Rs. 53,04.000 at the rate of Rs. 40 
per print and the cost of the 52 reels to Rs. 1,04,000, 
STUDIOS 

The production and processing of feature films, 
“shorts” and news reels will be made possible by 
equipping the studios and laboratories attached 
thereto on up-to-date lines. The cost of such equip- 
ping and renovating of 50 studios (the existing and 
new ones put together) will come to Rs. 250 lakhs at 
the rate of Rs. 5 lakhs per Studio. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The distribution machinery which Is to be in 
charge of exploiting the product, will be efficiently 
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organised and managed. Since the capital Investment 
In this branch of the Industry Is merged In the pro- 
duction cost of a picture, a separate estimate Is 
superfluous. Again, as for the recurring expenditure 
on this branch, it Is made up out of the J2>J to 15% 
commission realisable from the revenue of a picture, 
and so the working expenses need not be accounted 
for separately. 

As for the topical "shorts” and weekly news reel, 
the task may be entrusted to a common agency, which 
believes in the theory of "less profit and more ser- 
vice”. However, the cost of maintaining such a 
machinery Is estimated at a sum of one lakh of rupees 
per annum. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

On the administration aide, it Is recommended 
that the first step to be undertaken should be the 
codification of all laws, regulations, taxation, rules 
etc., pertaining to the film trade and also formulation 
of trade practices, conventions, reforms etc. The 
drafting of the detailed and comprehensive scheme 
of these reforms can be taken up at an appropriate 
stage, when the general planning is decided upon. 
However, It Is necessary to state some broad lines on 
which such reforms may be based. 

(1) Almost all the rules should be codified in.to 
one law, to be administered by one department called 
the Department of Cinematography. These depart- 
ments, which will function at the centre, in the 
Provinces and States will be guided, In their policy 
and programme by the Film Councils or the Coimclls 
of Cinematography, consisting of the representatives 
of the Film Trade. 

(2) The rules will provide for enunciation of 
policy and programme to be Implemented through 
the Department, for the guidance of the various 
institutions and bodies that may be brought into 
being, with reference to the cinematograph trade or 
business such as (1) The Film Bank of India and the 
Film Insurance Company, (2) The Film Institute or 
the Institute of Cinematography, (3) The Raw Cine- 
matograph Film making Factory, (4) The Factory for 
manufacturing Cinematograph Machinery, (5) Fac- 
tories for manufacturing other raw materials, such 
as chemicals, carbons, make-up-materials etc., in- 
tended for this Industry. The list is by no means 
complete or comprehensive. 

(3) The taxation policy of the Government in 
regard to the trade should be completely revised. 
The incidence of taxation on the gross income of the 
trade, should not exceed 15% as against 40% as In 
force to-day. 

(4) Another essential feature of the niles will 
be as how best to adopt the means and ways calcu- 
lated to provide protection to our trade against 
foreign competition and unhealthy rivalries. 
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(5) The rules will provide for taking such steps 
as will ensure the Internal reform of the trade, to 
safeguard the well-being of the personnel or the 
workers engaged or dependent on film professions 
and to Introduce and maintain a high standard of 
efficiency, suitability, speed and economy in the 
various branches, so as to enable the trade as a whole 
to meet the growing needs of the times. 

(6) In short, the rules will be conducive for 
securing (1) Public safety and convenience, (2) Pub- 
lic morale and cultural well-being, (3) Economic de- 
velopment and rise In the International status for 
India. 

A word about the important institutions intended 
to implement the plan: 

<1) The Film Bank of India will subsidise and 
help genuine efforts at picture production and pic- 
ture exhibition, at the lowest possible rates of 
Interest. 

(2) The Institute of Cinematography will con- 
duct research, study and training in film technique 
and art. It will standardise, through tests and 
examinations, all the technical professions in the 
Industry. The scheme under this item will include 
the requisitioning of services of foreign experts to 
help in the operations of the Institute as well as the 
deputation of Indian students on studentships and 
scholarships to foreign technlcaJ Institutions for 
study and training. 

(3) The Raw Film Manufacturing factory is 
another requisite of the trade. It is intended not 
only to supply raw film for an industry in India 
(which requires a quantity of not less than 45 crores 
footage under this plan as against the 9 crores as at 
present consumed) but also to lead ultimately to 
exportation to the Far Eastern and the Middle East 
countries requiring the Cinematograph film. 

(4) The establishment of a factory for manu- 
facturing machinery, equipment, spare parts etc., is 
another Important necessity. But mitial working oS 
the Plan cannot await the proposed factory turning 
out sufficient quantities of required articles of 
standard quality. And so the machinery and equip- 
ment essentially necessary to initiate the scheme may 
be imported Immediately. But, at the same time, 
necessary plants and expert personnel to work it 
may be obtained to establish a factory for the above 
purpose, so that it may ultimately free our trade 
from dependence on foreign imports. As in the case 
of raw film factory, the machinery factory will be 
conducive to create openings for our foreign trade. 

(5) Other factories (independent or subsidiary) 
which are intended to manitfacture articles such as 
chemicals, carbons, make-up materials and other 
sundry articles, properties etc., are to be started 
along with other institutions. 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY 

The following table states the estimates under 
various items of Capital Outlay; 


Rs. 

Cost of lenovatiog theatres... 185.00,000 

Cost of building and eqaipping new daetoas 2910.0a000 
Cost of Studio Equipments 250,00;000 

Film Eanh of India 100,01X000 

The Institute of Cinematography 8,00,000 

SasT Cinematogfaph Fifm maonfacturiag Factary 100,09;000 
Machinery and equipment manufacturing Factory 100,00,000 
Miscellaneous 100,0a000 


Ra. 3773.0a000 

It may be mentioned that the State as well as 
individual initiative has to play an Important part 
In meeting the items of capital expenditure. For 
instance, State subsidy and individual investment both 
share the burden under the items such as (1) The 
-Film Bank of India, (2) The Institute of Cinemato- 
graphy, (3) Raw (Cinematograph) Film Factory, 
(4) Machinery Factory. 

In regard to the items of (1) renovating theatres, 
(2) building new cinemas and (3) equipping studios. 
Investment thereon should be the responsibility of 
the Industry supported by Government subsidy. 
RECURRING EXPENDITURE 

The following table states the estimate under 
various Items of annual recurring expenditure. 


Fs. 

Cost of mainfiiDlflg cmtfflss 16,68,00,000 

Cost of feature films ... 6,45,00.000 

Cost of prints for festnre films .„ 1,51,80,750 

Coat of iastractionsl “shorts” «ad prints 39,62.400 

Cost of nerv reels & prints ... 54,08,000 

Cost of distribution work for instruetionsl 

“shorts” and nesrs reels 1,00,000 

Cost of maintaining Institutes of cinematogrraph 2,00,000 

Cast of maintaining raw film Factory 1,00,000 

Cost of maintainiug machinery factories 1,00,000 

Miscellaneons 10.00,000 


Rs. 26,63,51,150 


As regards recurrmg expenditure, the Items of 
(1) maintaining cinemas and ( 2 ) production of 
feature films should be the responsibility of the 
trade, supported by loans from the Film Bank of 
India or subsidies of the States. 

And as far as the items of (1) instructional 
‘shorts’, (2) News reels, (3) Distribution machinery, 
(4) Maintenance of the Institute of Clnematc^aphy, 
Raw Film Factory and machinery factory, the re- 
curring cost of these should be either borne by the 
State or met from subsidies in case of initial losses. 
POSSIBILITIES OF INCOME 

Let us now consider for a while the possible 
income of the trade to meet the estimated recurring 
expenditure of Rs. 27 crores. 

India consists of about 40 crores of people. Let us 
take it that at least 30 crores of them are capable of 
seeing motion pictures. And if they visit cinemas 


at least 6 times a year paying each an aggregate total 
admission fee of rupee one, the collections will come 
to Rs. 30 crores of rupees. 

Also Judging from the point of view of expanded 
exhibition business under the scheme. It Is estimated 
that about Rs. 30 crores will be collected. The yearly 
gross income of the trade (during the year 1942-43) 
Is Rs. 586 lakhs, which amount is realised from about 
2000 cinemas. At this rate, the amount realisable 
from 10,200 cinemas (as per the plan) will easily 
come to Rs. 30 crores. 

Thirdly, the rise In the income of the cinemas, 
will naturally follow from the general rise of Income 
from the Industries In the country. The present 
National income of India through Industries is 
put down at Rs. 374 crores and it is estimated that 
this National Income will Increase six times, i.e., to 
Rs. 2240 crores. In the same way, the income from 
the motion pictures trade can also Increase to the 
same proportion, I.e., the estimated income of our trade 
will rise from Rs. 586 lakhs to nearly Bs. 35 crores 

It may be noted here that the estimate of 
possible income of at least Rs. 30 crores on this 
Industry, has not taken into account the income that 
can be realised from exploitation of our pictures 
outside our country and also from the savings that 
may be gained for the industry through State-aid and 
other resources. 

OTHER RESOURCES FOR THE INDUSTRY 

The scheme of visual education will go hand in 
hand with this plan. The scheme may be directed 
by the Ah India Film Council and implemented 
through the provincial educational bodies. Under 
the items of (1) Primary, (2) Secondary, (3) Uni- 
versity, (4) Research systems of education and also 
of (5) Agricultural and (6) Health propaganda, we 
may estimate an annual expenditure of Rs. 3 crores. 
Out of this, the running cost of the Institute of Cine- 
matography and the production and distribution cost 
of instructional and news reel films can be adjusted. 
And the remainder amount may be expended for 
making class room and health propaganda films. 

As regards adult education, it forms an impor- 
tant item of visual education, which has to be debited 
to the State funds. The adult illiterates in our 
country number about 1650 lakhs and at the rate of 
Rs. 2 per head, we require Rs. 33 crores towards their 
visual education. This amount of Rs. 33 crores will 
fetch about 94000 sub-standard projectors, which 
can be installed at the rate of one projector for every 
7 or 8 village schools. While serving the purpose of 
educating school children, these projectors can be 
used for teaching illiterate adults. 

NEW DEVICE 

While planning the development of film trade it 
is necessary to take note of the influence of the new 
scientific devices which are likely to have a bearing 
on motion pictures. . The chief and outstanding of 
these influences is Television. It is often appre- 
hended that Television will come to replace * the 
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movie as an amenity. But it will not. From tlie 
facts available, it may be asserted that Television 
will better serve as a hand-matd of Cinematography. 
Televised pictures will become all the more popular if 
shown as a part of the picture programme rather than 
separately. No doubt, cinema theatres may require 
to be equipped with Television apparatus and may 
televise pictures as an additional attraction. But 
still, the sustaining capacity of these theatres con- 
sists in the fact that the chief and major portion of 
the programme sliown can only be cinematograph 
films. Therefore, we may safely state that televi- 
sion will tend to enhance the value of the silver 
screen as a medium of knowledge-cxim-instructlon 

The estimate of the cost of installation and main- 
tenance of the televised screen may be deferred. It 
may, however, be stated that a good deal of invest- 
ment In thl.s respect should fall to the lot of the 
State-subsidy. 

SinviMARY 

Let me summarise the plan. It requires 10,200 
cinemas and the annual production of 300 features. 
104 educational 'shorts* and 52 weekly news reels. 


PUmniii^ of Film Indiistr) 

The Plan wants India to produce English films, 
and South India to produce Hindi films. 

The Plan states that India’s dependence on 
foreign imports are to be minimised and wants 
facilities tor the trade to be self-sufficient. 

Tlie Plan envisages self-administration of the 
trade through the All India Film Council. 

The Plan, in short, is designed to spread 
knowledge anti ensure enjoyment of life and cultural 
actlvitfes. 

But (and it is a big “But” indeed) the whole 
Plan depends on tw’o conditions and they are: 

(1) Tlie initiative of a popular Government 
imbued with the zeal and capacity for appreciation 
•of Cinematography as a medium of healthy progress 
of tJie people and (2) the preparedness of the 
Industry to undertake to reform itself from within. 

And so, I appeal to the State to evince interest' 
In thi.s art-industry and to the trade to reciprocate 
that Interest so that their common endeavour may 
together help to contribute towards the progressive 
reconstruction of India 
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T he War has wrought profound changes in the 
structure and working of Indian banks. These 
changes were particularly marked from 1942 
to 1944 during which period India has wit- 
nessed the beginning of a second banking boom. 

EMERGENCE OF NEW BANKS AND THEIR 
EXPANSION 

The following table shows the increase In the 
number of Scheduled Banks in India since 1939. 


Table No. 1 

Yeat ended 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 (30 Sept.) 
51 60 62 61 70 81 

It Will be noticed that since 1939, i.e. during the 
five war years, the increase in the number of 
Scheduled Banks has been 80% The progress of 
branch banking is seen from the following table: 


Year ended 1939. 

Imperial 
Bank 381 

Exchange 

Banks 99 

Other 
Scheduled 
Banks 798 


Table No. 2. 
Number of offices. 
1940. 1941. 1942. 

390 401 392 

99 84 

101 

857 954 954 


1943. 1944. (30th) 

Sept. 

398 412 

84 80 

1400 1747 


were opened by the Scheduled Banks. During the 
first three quarters of 1944 as many as 325 new ones 
were added. The increase has not come to a stop, 
but is proceeding apace. Although the old established 
banks, such as the Central Bank of India Ltd., the 
Punjab National Bank Ltd., and others also Increased 
their number ol branches, the most remarkable ex- 
pansion In branches was witnessed in the case of 
newly started banks. 

Below are figures of some of the important newly 
established banks. 


Table No. 3. 


B*ok. Ymf of Estsbliihaieat. 

Bbarat 1942 

Bank ol Jaipur 1943 

Bxcbaoge Bank of 

ladta and Africa. 1943 

lliudoatan Comtserical 1943 

Urjitad Comtnttical 1943 


Number of Branches 
119 (31-13-1944) 

15 (31-12-1944) 

15 (91-12-1944) 

46 (31-13-1944) 

34 (Sl-12-1944) 


Of the old established banks, the highest in- 
crease was achieved by the Central Bank of India 
Ltd., which Increased its branches from 114 in 1939 
to 260 in 1944. Next comes the Punjab National 
Bank Ltd. which Increased from 66 to 119. The 
Imperial Bank of India Ltd. increased its branches 
by 31 during these years. The Bank of India Ltd. and 
the Bank of Baroda Ltd. show a comparatively small 
growUi. The figures for them are 


1278 1248 1454 1450 1882 2239 


Thus the number of banking offices of all 
■Scheduled Banks recorded an increase of over 70% 
during these years The peak year was the year 1943 
•during which as many as 432 new banking office 


Table No. 4. 

1939 1944 

Bank ol Xodi* Ltd. 20 25 

Bank of Baroda Ltd. 24 30 

The figures of capitalization display an equally 
astounding change in our banking structure. From 
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the following figures it will be noticed that the pald> 
up capital of banks has more than doubled during the 
last five years. 


Banks having paid-up capital and reserves of 
Rs. 5 lakhs and over (excluding the Imperial Bank 
and Exchange Banks) are given below: 


Table No. 5. (In lakbs of rupees). 


No. of 
reporting 


Paid Bp 
Capital 


31-12-1033 ,'i3 7^9 

.. 1933 &1 81G 

„ 19iO 58 903 

,, 13n C3 1013 

» „ 1912 69 1261 

.. ,, 1013 92 1867 




While the paid-up capital of banks having 
capital and reserves of Rs, 5 lakhs and over has gone 
up by 126%, the reserves increased only by 47% during 
this period. The progress In capitalization indicates 
that new banks floated during the period have been 
highly capitalized. For the year 1943, the peak year of 
the boom, we find that the Increase in capitalization 
was of the order of Rs. 6 crores and an Increase in the 
number of reporting hanks 23, which gives an average 
paid-up capital of nearly Rs. 25 lakhs per new bank. 
This is indeed remarkable. The high capitalization 
Is particularly noticeable in the case of some 
mammoth undertakings such as the Bharat (2 crores), 
the Bank of Jaipur (50 lakhs), the Habib Bank and 
the Hind Bank (each SO lakhs). 


The position regarding the Non-scheduled Banks 
with capital and reserves of one lakh and over Is as 
follows:— 

Table No 6 

Kntnber of banking 1939 1040 1941 19lj I*)!) 

oiBrts 477 &7i T17 893 HCI 


From 1939 to 1941, these banks recorded an In- 
crease of 50%. From 1939 to 1943, the increase is 
nearly 300%. This phenomenal Increase In small 
banks is highly significant as the vast majority 
of them operate all over the country, particularly in 
places where the large and scheduled Banks have 
not penetrated. Their paid-up capital and reserves 
are as follows: — 


Table No. " 

Banks with paiil-iip capital and reserves between 1 lakh 
and 5 lakhs (in lakhs of rupees). 

1939 1910 1911 1911 1943. 

2,31 ■1,44 2.50 471 3,17 

It Will be observed that between 1939 and 19-13 
the capital and reserves of these banks have 
Increased by over 36%. 

EXPANSION IN DEPOSITS 

Nothing Illustrates better the boom in IndUn 
banking than the phenomenal rise in deposits of 
all banks. 


Commercial Banking 
DEPOSITS IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 
Table No. 8. 

1999 1940 1941 1912 194$ 

aOthDce. 

9784 llKOI 20*>1 2C-$lfi 21453 22459 

740$ 8'.3.$ 1067$ llf,85 14019 1 

i 50412 

9$71 lOiUO 119CH 1$031 31965) 

(U-7-41) 

1626 Iffll ->00.$ 2901 40-2$ 4312 * 

ToUl 25352 27192 30638 36474 49666 71400 

The total amount of deposits nearly trebled 
between 1938 and 1943, and more than trebled by the 
end of 1944. To-day, the total amount of bank 
deposits stand in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1000 
crores. These figures, however, include inter-bank 
deposits and are not adjusted and. therefore, a note 
of caution Is needed In drawing inferences from them. 
But the general trend of phenomenal growth which 
they represent is indisputable. 

CAUSES 

While on the one hand we have the optimistic 
view as given by some of our business magnates 
—for Instance, the statement of Sir Padampat 
SinghanJa at the opening ceremony of the Hindustan 
Commercial Bank in 1943, “that there is scope in this 
country for ten times the number of existing banks” — 
we have, on the other hand, warnings and misgivings 
expressed by other observers. For the optimistic 
side, it may be said that India Is a vast country with 
tremendous potentialities of economic advancement 
and the consequent role which banks can play in 
bringing to fruition the vast reconstruction projects 
is large. On tlie other hand, there ore a number of 
fallacies prevalent on the notion of banking develop- 
ment Thus, for example, it is pointed out that 
whereas in Britain and America there are upwards of 
200 banking offices per million of population, In India 
there are even now less than a dozen. The conclusion 
drawn is that India Is sadly deficient In banking 
facilities. Such a facile conclusion overlooks two 
Important facts. (1) The bulk of short term needs 
of trade and industries in the country are satisfied 
by the Indigenous bankers. 1. e., shroffs, regarding 
whose extent of operations no exact figures are 
available. But it may not be seriously doubted that 
their share in business can stand comparison 
with that of Joint stock banks. The problem of co- 
ordinating their activities and bringing them into 
line with modern methods Is indeed great but Is ir- 
relevant from the point of view of the magnitude of 
their present buslnes. (2) Banking resources 
must ultimately come from the real Incomes of the 
people and It is here that we at once notice the 
superficiality of comparisons with other countries 
It Is estimated by Colin Clerk that the average real 
Income per head in British India in terms of inter- 
national units Is about 200. The figures for IT. S. A. 
and Great Britain are 1381 and 1069 respectively. To 
increase banking facilities in India, therefore, before 
Increasing the national Income Is like putting the 
cart before the horse Nor can the mere increase in 


Ye«t enaed 1933 
rmperisl Sinl: SJSl 
Bx^auge Banks. 6720 
Otb«t Sebedn'td 
tanks. 9197 

VoD-acheduled 
Banks with capi- 
tal and reserves 
ofllakhandover. 1491 
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the number of banking offices succeed in populans- 
ing the banking service, i.e m inducing the pec^le to 
entrust a greater part of their savings to banks. Only 
a sound and widespread education may change the 
habits of the people, and that too slowly. Finally, 
we must understand that the present expansion in 
banking is organically related to the war-time mone- 
tary policy of the Government, and therefore, con- 
tains inherent weakness. We may now examine that 
policy in detail and measure its impact upon the 
Indian Banking System. 

The supply of banking resources in the last re- 
sort must come from the real savings of the people. 
The annual increase in the total cash holdings of 
hanks is one measure of that part of the savings of 
the people which they are willing to entrust to 
banks. Taking the four pre-war years, 1935-36 to 
1937-39, we find that the average yearly increase 
in the case of joint stock banks for India and Burma 
was less than 24 lakhs The average for India alone, 
from 1939-40 to 1942-43, works out at 250 lakhs And 
this in times of war when desire for liquidity, i e 
demand for cash-holding by public had gone up 
Cleaily, the latter increase has not come from the 
genuine savings of the people, but from what may be 
called artificial savings, viz , the Inflationary increase 
in the supply of money That the total general savings 
of the people have gone down may be seen from the 
fact that over 50 crores worth of Postal Cash 
Certificates and Postal Savings Deposits were cashed 
by the people from 1939 to 1943. That the people 
have been frittering their savings under the stress 
of high cost of living can hardly be doubted On the 
other hand, it may be argued that the subscription 
to the Government loans has, since the beginning of 
the War, gone up by nearly 500 crores But it is 
estimated that normally people m this country are 
willing to invest about 20 crores In the long-term 
Government borrowing. Judging from this, it Is 
clear that during the five years from 1939 to 1944 
•over 400 crores of subscription to the Government 
loans have come from the inflationary expansion 
in currency. Wliat these artificial savings have 
meant to the people In real suffering, this is hardly 
the place to go into The point I want to stress is 
that while .genuine savings have gone down, 
artificial or monetary savings have moved up. This 
disequilibrium between the two is sure to lead to 
disaster when the pent-up demand of the people will 
in due time find vent in an orgy of purchases of 
consumer and durable consumer goods, making a 
heavy demand on the cash resources of our banks and 
involving them in difficulties Secondly, ^vlth the 
slowing do\TO of the inflationary increase in the 
supply of money, the "cash and cash at bank” posi- 
tion of our banks wll be impaired, while the demand 
for assistance from trade and Government may not 
decline at all. but rather show an increase, » leading 
to the working of banks on a lower cash ratio which 
may prove to be inadequate. 

• In the WKinmrj it U lrn« that tbeileiniml f jr tiant aecotntoodatioD 
tnrwar piirpow vill dfcline, Imt it «ill be «ib«Htuf*l rtat 'or 
fileiirR to cKiliin ceeds, Marrnl al preteot. 


Ultimately, the real savings of the people come 
from their incomes. It is agreed on all hahds that 
owing to the war and the inflationary method of 
finance the real income of the people m terms of 
consumption goods and services has actually gone 
down. The terrific rise m the cost of living is an 
mdicatlon of the same. The official figures show 
that the rise is as much as 135 over the level obtain- 
ing on the eve of the war. But these figures take no 
account of the black market prices which have been 
universal, until lately, since when the Government 
control has screwed up. The widespread famine in 
Bengal and the acute suffering all round are a 
commonsense test of the loss in the real income of the 
people. Statistically, It can be proved that war demand 
has left the country with hardly half its peacetime 
production and imports for civilian consumption. (See 
Dr. V.K R V. Rao's ‘War and the Indian Economy’). 

With lower real incomes real savings would 
hardly show a nse, specially in a country where the 
national Income is too low even for bare subsistence. 
Increase m money income, on the other hand, has 
gone up owing to the inflationary expansion of 
currency, i e. that expansion of money which leads 
to a rise in prices of goods in general demand. The 
yearly expansion in currency in circulation and 
demand deposits (taken together with their res- 
pective velocities) does in fact constitute the Increase 
in money in use. Since the war began, roughly 
speaking, the respective expansions have been 800 
crores and 600 crores. We can see the strength of 
the inflationary expansion from the fact that 
whereas the average yearly expansion in deposits for 
1935-36 to 1938-39 was about four crores, for the 
period 1939-40 to 1942-43 it was eighty crores. The 
annual average net absorption of rupees, including 
one rupee notes, into circulation was— from 1935-36 to 
1938-39 — 7 crores (I.e. during these years rupee notes 
actually returned from circulation to the extent of 
about 28 crores) whereas from 1939-40 to 1942-43 the 
annual average increase in circulation was over 28 
crores, ie. a total of 112 crores during these years 
Far from this increase in circulation having gone 
into hoards, it has been actually in circulation, 
because (1) since 1940 the silver content of the rupee 
was reduced substantially, making it less profitable to 
hoard;- (2) the figures include rupee notes which 
have been issued in substantial amounts and rupee 
notes are hardly hoarded; (3) there has been a sub- 
stanUal rise in employment due to the war and 
workers receiving their incomes in rupees and notes 
must have spent them for obtaining wage-goods. It 
is clear then that there has been an inflationary 
expansion in the value of currency. 

Once again this widening gap between real 
income and money income is fraught with danger. 
Apart from the danger of an actual loss of confidence 
in currency leading to a breakdown of the monetary 
system, there is the danger of the wiping out of the 
middle classes in this country. The redistribution, that 
Im taken place during the last six years, of a dimini- 
shing volume of wealth available to consumers, though 
desirable in the interests of the working classes, has 
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been at the expenses ol the mWdle classes and even 
the workers themselves have been feeling the pinch of 
the scarcltj’ of goods their enhanced income -cannot 
buy. This meant an accumulation of bank balances 
by the businessmen who are practically buying the 
wealth of the middle classes. Theirs will he the dead 
hand which will grip the increasing wealth of the 
country now that peace has returned. 

The following figures Illustrate the expansion of 
currency notes in circulation: — 

'faille Xu. y (l« bklii ol rnpeW. 
rn’itiis /.ir.iiJ/A Jiiiir. 

IIW n4() 17)1 J:)U rul 171) 

•VhOI Jioai AIT.'l •»40,so UlOi,*^. 

The rate of currency expansion, however, reached 
its maximum in 1943 when It recorded a total increase 
of 307.75 crores for that year; the same for 1944 was 
only 162 crores reflecting the success of the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflationary drive. There is another 
vital aspect of this expansion In currency as seen by 
its effect upon the rate of interest. Indeed, one of the 
reasons tempting the. monetary authorities to expand 
currency is to depress the rate of Interest and thus 
lower the cost of borrowing. The effect of increased 
currency is felt both on the sliort-term and long-term 
rate of interest. At the outbreak of the war In 1939 
the average call rate was well over > 5 %, but the 
same at the end of 1944 was Y* %. The average rate 
of interest yielded on Treasury bills of the Govern- 
ment of India was Rs. l.C3% per annum in 1938-1939, 
Rs. 1.85'"., in 1939-40, Rs. 0.89% in 1940-41. Rs. 0.82% 
in 1941-42, Rs 0.87% In 1942-43, Rs. 0.90% in 1943-44 
and at the end of 1944 it recorded a low level of 
Rs. 0.50%, The long-term rate of Interest has also 
shou’n a definite downward tendency. Whereas the 
normal basis of valuation of Life Insurance Companies 
In India before the War was easily over AYz %. the 
same for 1943 was under 3^^% and Is likely to be 3% 
in the coming year. The movement in this rate of 
Interest is an Infallible Index of the movement In 
the long-term rate of Interest. With the progressive 
decline In the rate of interest the earning power of 
banks correspondingly falls and with the growing 
competition amongst banks themselves the rate Is 
likely to be depressed further. Till recently the banks 
were charging as high as 6 % to 8% to contractors and 
4% to 6 % on advance against equities, but, with the 
return of normal conditions the demand for accom- 
modation from these quarters will cease and the banks 
will find it difficult to get on on present lines. We 
must also remember that the expenses of manage- 
ment are abnormally high; secondly, when on account 
of competition, a number of banks, specially new 
ones, are paying as much as 1 % on demand deposits. 
3% on fixed deposits of one year and 4% to 5% on those 
of over one year. It Is clear that the entire basis of 
working of such banks is precarious and they will soon 
find themselves caught by a change In financial con- 
ditions, with top heavy expenditure, reduction in 
deposits and reduced sources of earning. Parti- 
cularly, those banks which have not built up 
sufficient reserves out of war-time profits will face 
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a grave crisis. This leads us to the consideration of 
the capital structure of banks. We have already 
noticed the growth In capitalisation and we shall 
now examine the significahee of this growth. 

The ratio of capital and reserves to deposits 
show's the following movement for banks having 
paid-up capital and reserves of Rs. 5 lakhs and over. 


TaWtf So. W (In thousands oi rttpees). 


{fxeludiHg the Imptrial Hank and the Hxehanqc Hanks). 

(tJ (21 (31 (4) 

Xo. ol rtport- l‘Aiil-iipcapitikl 'roltl (j)as pcicenUge 
tngbtnlK. «ti(( re«eivc^. ileposito. of{S) (Appro*). 


sj 

11-12-1040 

11-I2-1«MI UJ 

31-J2-17U lO 

11-12 vin 


IJ,t>6,24 100,73,47 U% 

U.C5,t2 113.08.45 13% 

16,13,00 137,04.01 tt% 

2i;47,70 !JS,0'>,OI 8 % 


Thus, it will be observed that the proportion of 
capital and reserves to deposits of banks has sunk 
disastrously constituting a grave w'eakness in the 
capacity of banks to stand a crisis We must re- 
member that although the increase m per unit 
capitalization is a source of strength on the one 
hand, It alio constitutes on the oUier hand an 
Increased charge upon the profits of the banks which 
will have to sacrifice reserves In order to provide for 
dividends. 

The cash position of some of the big new banks 
also does not suggest that these banks have emerged 
stronger from the duresses of the W’ar. The following 
table gives the figures for all the scheduled banks:— 


Table No 


Vp«f Ml'lfl Sft <»! 

»K Imnl'. 

13 P» 10 

lOtO '.i 

1311 «2 

1912 M 

1911 71 

ri-U-JOII U 


n tl«i lablii'il nipci-) 

i2i (1/ (*; 

j„tn< CikshS. liAhuce OxApficeitUge 
ilrpM-ii' wiin KcMrte o/ (3) 

ItAftk »( Irilt.4 
251. !.« 25, (,1 

27.'-, 70 57,05 20 70*6 

237,52 41,70 UliV 

440,10 rtfci 14427 

058 10 1U..21 l7i,l,', 

813,01 I0>.,li7 12 'Ur 


It will be observed that barring the years 1940 and 
1943 (both years marked by a plethora of funds), the 
cash ratio has not changed to any large extent, con- 
sidering the expansion in deposits. At any rate it 
seems to be reverting to its original position in 1939. 
Assuming that the war demand for banking accom- 
modation continues as in 1944, and also the rate of 
currency expansion continues dimng the current 
year, the ratio shall have moved back to the figure of 
1939. A 10% to 15% ratio of cash to deposits js not 
very comforting for our banks the trial of w’hose 
strength lies ahead. 


The proportion of cash to total liabilities for 
Non-scheduled Banks is as follows 


vwi 

1940 

1941 

1943 

IJ-V1944 


107 
10 4 


It will be seen that the rash position of these 
banks is far from reassuring, particularly in view of 
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the comparatively larger increase in their demand 
deposits, as will become evident later. 

Comparative figures for time and demand liabi- 
lities also show that the banks should keep a larger 
percentage of their liabilities in cash in view of the 
striking increase in demand deposits. 

The figures for time demand deposits are as 
follows: — 


Table No. 12. 

Scheduled Banks Deposits (In crores of rupees). 

»j a.IQ'aQ 2Q.Q.13jO so 9.41 29.9.*S 89 9.13 89.9.«4 . 


No. submittiDg 

ncmtad deposit 
Peicentage to 
totkl liibilities. 
Time deposits. 


55 62 *62 Cl 70 * 80 

134 3f. 174 91 221.73 335 06 457.87 587.60 

57% 63% C7% 75% 77* 75* 

109.it 100 70 112.79 11104 133.86 190.89 


Totil Deposits, 230 CO 275.70 317.62 446.10 591.13 778 49 

• excludes Burma Banks 

It will be noticed that the percentage of demand 
deposits to total liabilities has increased from 57% 
in 1939 to 75% in 1944, a fact, which clearly indicates 
that the demand of the public for liquidity has 
steadily risen The same tale is told by the following 
figures for the Non-scheduled Banks 


Table No 13 (In lakhs of rupees) 

No. of Demsod Tsma Total Parcestaga of 
reporting deposits . deposits, deposits, demand tototal 
banks. liabilities 

(ApptozimatelTl. 


than 50% of total liabilities of banks normally before 
the war! This proportion touched its bottom at 19% 
In September 1943, after which there was a gradual 
recovery until by the end of 1944 it rose to 30%. 
Not only the proportion of advances and bills 
to total liabilities declined but also the absolute 
amount between 1939 and 1942. The main reasons 
for this decline are that, in war time, industry Is 
pledged to war production and the Government comes 
directly to the assistance of producers whose demand 
for banking accommodation therefore declines. 
Secondly, the banks have been investing heavily in 
Government securities as a patriotic duty and also in 
Treasury bills. Consolidated figures for their invest- 
ment in the gilt-edged are shown below. 


Table No 15 (In lakhs of rupees) 


Banks having paid-itp capital and reserves o{ 5 lakhi and over 
(excluding the Exchange Banks and the Imperial Dank), 
Investmeat in Govern- Percentage of total 

ment and other securilie?. deposits. 


1939 SS,95 38 

1940 45,20 39 

1911 61,57 45 

1942 106,61 • 62 

1943 169,63 60 


Year ended. 


Imperial Bank. 

Investment in gilt edged Percentage of deposits. 


1938 43,72 

1939 127,18 

1941 64,39 

1942 116,41 

1943 230,20 


53.0 

69.1 

71.2 
COT 


81.12.1940 
81.12.1911 
81.12.1942 
81.12.1913 
81. 3.1944 


520 1148 1074 
700 1217 1944 
1106 1359 2405 
1962 1727 3479 
1868 2049 3937 


The figures for the Non-scheduled Banks show a 
general trend of Increase In the desire of liquidity by 
their depositors and this is an Important fact in view 
of the normal position of most small banks which 
have a preponderance of time deposits over demand 
deposits. The desire for liquidity of the depositors 
of these banks was particularly pronounced In the 
year 1943, since when there was a movement towards 
the normal, reflecting a return of confidence. But 
it is too early to say that the old proportion would be 
resumed, for it is highly likely that with the spread 
of the banking habit the proportion of deposits held on 
demand to time deposits will show a definite increase. 

An analysis of figures relating to advances and 
bills and their ratio to total liabilities discloses a 
fundamental change in the employment of funds 
during the last five years for all reporting Scheduled 
Banks. 


Table No 14 (In laklii of rupees) 

. Advxnces Bills discounfrf (1) &. (j) percentsge 
of tot»l litUlitics. 


Loans of banks to trade and industry by way <i 
advances and discount of bills accounted for mor 


The extent of increase in the holding of Treasury 
bills by the banks may be gauged from the fact that 
the average amount of Treasury bills outstanding 
with the public increased from 27 crores in 1938-39 
to over 100 crores in 1942-43. 

To sum up the effect of the war on the demand 
for banking accommodation, it must be said that 
there has been a tendency for that from trade and 
industry to decline seriously and that from Govern- 
ment to go up greatly. 

POSITION OF BANKS TODAY COMPARED WITH 
THAT AFTER THE LAST WAR 

Having examined the impact of the war on Indian 
banking we may now compare the rough position 
of our banks at the end of the present war with that 
which obtained at the end of the last war. There are 
certain vital differences’ between the situation ob- 
taining on the morrow of the last war and that 
which is arising today. The end of the last war 
found this country, as indeed all others, as un- 
prepared for peace as they were for war. Now, 
talks of reconstruction are quite common in all 
fields. The Government is busy with plans of de- 
mobilization, big business with plans of industrial 
reconstruction, provincial Governments with develop- 
ment programmes and so on With regard to bank- 
ing, the Government has on the anvil a comprehensive 
banking bill intended to safeguard the future of 
Indian banking. Unfortunately, the banks them- 
selves do not seem to be quite aware of their res- 
ponsibilities and one does not know how they Intend 
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to meet the future; yet, that they do not seem quite 
untroubled by thoughts of the future may be 
assumed. Again, the central authority has come more 
prominently into the picture than was the case in the 
last war. The monetary policy of the Government 
can be taken to be more sympathetic and active than 
previously, as the monetary technique is far more 
advanced now and our knowledge greater. The esta- 
blishment of the Reserve Bank in 1934 Is another 
Important respect in which the situation is different 
from that in the last war. As a central bank, one of its 
functions is that of the lender of the last resort and 
the Reserve Bank may be counted upon to come to the 
succour of banks which find themselves in difficulties 
not of their own making. Again, the capitalization 
of the new banks is definitely higher, as we have seen. 
The banks are also maintaining a higher percentage 
of liquid assets, I. e. cash and Government securities, 
than they did before. Then again the banking 
habit has developed a great deal during the inter- 
vening years and it is not likely that It will suffer a 
permanent setback even If there are some minor Jolts 
and panic.?. The progress of the various plans, both 
of Central and Provincial Governments, wlH also pump 
a good deal of money into circulation, a considerable 
part of which will find its way into the vaults of the 
banks. The demand for banking accommodation for 
reconstruction purposes will take the place of the 
recent war demand though after a time lag. All these 
are factors of strength which were not present at the 
end of the last war. On the other hand, the very size 
of growth of hanking has made it unwieldy and the 
control rendered more difficult. The present bill 
before the Assembly does not contemplate a compre- 
hensive control. The damage due to the failure of 
banks is for the very reason of enormous growth likely 
to be more severe. An important cause for alarm is 
the unpredictable factor, the measures the Govern- 
ment will adopt in controlling the forces of deflation. 
We have already seen the enormous growth in bank 
deposits and the volume of currency in circulation. 
The latter is directly linked with the acquisition of 
sterling by the Reserve Bank in return for goods 
supplied and .services rendered to the Allies In the 
War. The following table shows the rate at which 
our sterling holding has accumulated. 


Tabic No. 16 (In lakhs of nipew). 


Steilfcgl !<enn(ic< beM SCerlioi' b<?aDC<9 bcM 
in iMoe drpartmect of by the Reserve Baoic Id 
(b« Rnerre Bank. hmltlDg departmeot. 

31.13.1039 
SO. 6.t9iO 
30. C.101I 
30. 6 1043 
SO. C.1043 
SI.13.1943 
23.13.1044 


101.50 
391.30 
ZlB,SO 
SCABS 
SCI, TO 
731,94 
891,33 


47,3.1 
80,39 
73,89 
12(\ CO 


If we compare these figures with those for 
increase in currency in circulation given in table No. 9, 
we shall find the close correspondence between the 
latter and the sterling securities held In the Issue 
department. This must obviously be so, because the 
Reserve Bank Is obliged to Issue rupees in ex- 
change for sterling at the fixed rate of Re. 1 = Is. 6d. 


Comtnera'al Banking 

In a short time the sterling accumulation will come 
to a stop and with the progressive repayment of 
sterling debt by Britain a corresponding withdrawal 
from currency in circulation will have to take place. 
This contraction in the volume of currency will be 
reflected in the contraction in deposits of the banks 
and their difficulties will then start, assuming that 
counter-acting measures are not adopted — an as- 
sumption which Is not altogether Invalid and which 
may well constitute the most serious threat to the 
banks in times to come. 

At this juncture it Is also interesting to notice a 
few undesirable features of the present boom. Among 
these we may mention advertisement of inflated 
figures of deposits, attraction of depositors by offer 
of high rates of interest, opening accounts of persons 
without proper introduction, loans to questionable 
parties at high rates (a very lucrative source of 
earning but one which in the long run proves dis- 
astrous), lending on mortgage of fixed property 
(such as factories), waste In expenditure on adver- 
tisement and office furnishing, maintenance of un- 
profitable branches, waste In the method of work (on 
unnecessary amount of time is wasted and stationery 
consumed because the management merely follows 
the old nit without realizing that what may have been 
good for old established banks would not do for new 
ones) and so on Of more Importance are: (1) specula- 
tion in Government Securities (."Ditterences in the 
sale of securities’’ is an item in the published balance 
sheets of banks which should be carefully noted). It 
simply means profits from speculation in Government 
securities and, in the case of some new banks, this item 
will be found to be quite the major portion of their 
profits; (2) appropriating almost entire profits to 
dividends, without providing adequately for reserves; 
(3) opening of branches in over-banked towns and 
cities; (4) tying up funds in some ventures of 
directors. ’The war in the military sense is over, but 
it Is possible that the boom In banking may continue 
for some time more. If the war-time economy gels 
smoothly adjusted to peace-time economy in the 
post-war reconstruction, the present boom in banking 
may not only show no sign of nervousness but might 
even prove conducive to the general economic deve- 
lopment of the country. It Is In the light of this fact 
that the impending Banking Bill, at present on the 
Legislative anvil, deserves to be studied, discussed and 
framed so as to turn the boom Into lasting prosperity. 
However, as the Bill Itself Is under discussion, it Is too 
early to pass a judgment regarding its effectiveness 
In controlling the banking structure of India, both 
of the present and of the future. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that no matter how strict the law. 

If the people responsible for the running of banks 
are not of the right sort, the banks will sooner or later 
come to grief. Banks in India In the past, as In many 
other countries, lacking in healthy tradition of bank- 
ing practice, have come to grief mainly because of un- 
sound or unscrupulous management. The general 
monetary situation naturally affects banks to a great 
extent but it Is unlikely that banks In our time u1ll 
suffer from lack of foresight or knowledge on the 
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part of monetarj' authorities, for, the knowledge of 
sound monetarj' practice is available to monetary 
authorities and I believe tlie will to put it into prac- 
tice IS also there. So the chief evils of Indian banks 
now, as before, still remain, viz inefficient and un- 
scrupulous management Against the latter, tliere is 
really no effective remedy, except a general uplifting 
in the moral tone of public Ufe. Unfortunately, In 
this respect there seems to be a definite deteriora- 
tion, whether we consider the banks, businesses, 
education, politics or any other field With regard 
to the otlier evil. viz., inefficiency, to a great extent 
the scarcity of trained personnel, particularly In res- 
ponsible posts, is a contributory cause This is but a 
natural outcome of a sudden growth In banks during 
the last four or five years and also of the shortsighted 


policy of old established banks in not having training 
schemes for officers, even in their own interests But 
efforts should be made to increase the efficiency of 
the officers and staff by tlie management taking 
active interest in removing waste and Introducing 
economies by rationalization whenever necessary. 

A heavy moral responsibility lies on the authorities 
of the banks They can, on the one hand, by 
pursuing a sound banking policy bring strength to 
the Indian economy, and on the other, by indulging 
in unsound practices or by merely drifting into old 
ruts and taking the line of least resistance plunge 
the country into financial chaos. The future alone 
will show what course they intend to pursue 
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Executive Editor 


T he trumpet call sounded by railways rings loud 
over the country. From Land! Khana, the 
gateway from Afghanistan, to Dhanushkodl, 
the fringe of Ceylon, from Zahldaa on the 
Persian frontier to Ledo on the Burmese border, 
there Is a fairly vast and varied railway service on 
the wheels of which are annually carried over 500 
million passengers and 100 million tons of goods. 
In an official estimate made sometime ago, it was 
reckoned that the bus, the bullock-cart and the river 
craft did not carry more than 10 per cent of the 
Inland traffic of India. The Indian R^lways, there- 
fore, play an important role in the economy of the 
country, quite apart from their normal function of 
oiling the wheels of trade and industry. The country, 
as a whole, has expended Rs. 858 crores on the rail- 
way system, of which the State's share Is Rs. 781 
crores. It Is one of the biggest State enterprises In 


the world, overshadowed only by the Russian and 
German State Railway systems, but overshadowing 
completely all capital Investment In all the basic 
Industries, in the country. The phrase “productive 
expenditure” finds a new meaning in the context of 
railways, dams and bunds; more than two-thirds of 
the public debt of India has been expended on the 
building of railways. 

On their domestic side, the railways fulfil an in- 
valuable function In the economy of the country. If 
each employee is regarded as the head of a family of 
five, then one per cent of India’s "400 millions” is 
directly dependent on railways for its sustenance. In 
pre-war years, an aimual gross income of Rs. 100 crores 
was obtained on an average, of which 60 per cent came 
from goods traffic. In the financial year 1943-44, 
789,303,800 passengers were carried at an average 
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rate of 3.97 pies per mile. The greatest contribution, 
both to numbers as well as to earnings, came from 
the third class passengers; 750,037,200 persons 
travelled in the third class and contributed 
Rs. 53,94,98,000 out Of the total passenger Income of 
Rs. 67,10,58,000. The biblical phrase “the first shall 
be last and the last shall be first” obtains further 
confirmation in the statistics of goods traffic, for 
coal, which pays the least freight charge per ton per 
mile, is, like the third class passenger, responsible 
for the largest single contribution to goods earnings, 
namely, 16 per cent, the next in Importance being 
the group comprising of “Grains and Oilseeds” which 
accounts for about 15". of the total goods revenue 
of Rs. 102,81,82,000 

Fundamentally, therefore, the problem which 
faces the railway management is that which faces 
the Government as a whole. The people are poor, 
though the country is rich. Material wealth abounds, 
but development is meagre The need for transport 
Is great, but the effective demand is small. In a 
world, where all success is judged by the yard-stick 
of rupees, annas and pies, the problem of satisfying 
the most elementary needs is almost baffling. 750 
million passenger journeys by rail compares very 
unfavourably with the figure of 1750 million which 
obtains in England, where motor transport accounts 
for quite a substantial portion of Inland traffic and 
where the population is much smaller. Similarly, 
the tonnage of goods moved by rail, viz. 96 millions, 
looks insignificant m front of the 300 million figure 
for the Umted Kingdom. True it is that the average 
fare charged on Indian railways Is about the lowest 
m the world. In pre-war days, a passenger paid 
about 3 pies per mile for his journey, whereas In 
Great Britain, it was a little more than double that 
amount. Equally consoling is the figure for goods 
traffic- while in the British Isles, a ton of goods was 
carried for one mile at a charge of over 14 pies, the 
corresponding fivure in India was less than 7 pies. 
But is the level of income anywhere near a com- 
parable mark? Has an anna the same significance 
elsewhere as it has in India? 

"Travel for all” is thus one of the freedoms we 
want to win It is freedom of association; It Is 
freedom from restraint; it is freedom of trade; it is 
freedom from the shackles of time and of space. One 
of the most memorable of legends is that borne by 
various schools and colleges, “Provocans ad volan- 
dum". Teaching the young to fly in mind, In spirit, 
and why not In body? It is not for nothing that 
man’s unconquerable spirit has at last brought to 
reality the dream of Jules Verne; the water is 
being swum, the air flown, it Is not for nothii^ 
that travel has always been regarded as an educa- 
tion: from the contact of peoples, from the 
clash of cultures, civilisation has progressed. It Is 
not for nothing that transport is ranked highest on 
the priority list of H.E. the Viceroy, who said in 
December 1943: "The other great aim of post-war 
development is the improvement of the social ser- 
vices. The main social services must be developed 
In the following order, communications, health, 


education. I put communications first, since I do 
not see how it is possible to effect any great im- 
provement In health and education in the villages 
of India until they can be reached surely and quickly 
at all times.” 

There Is peace In the picture of a farmer plough- 
ing homeward his weary way. There is poetry in the 
tinkle of the bells round the bullock's neck and the 
creak of the cart, winding monotonously along the 
dusty road. There is romance in the flowing sails of 
a craft, lazily drifting down the river. There Is 
splendour In the elephant, colour in the palanquin, 
zest in the horse. That was yesterday, the day of 
unending leisure, when the tempo of life was slow, 
sedate and stately. The needs of today can only be 
met by fast and cheap transport Every minute 
Indian railways carry 64,000 passengers and 52,000 
tons of goods. But in a vast sub-continent of the 
size of India, where prevail floods and famines, 
plagues and pestilences, usury and unemployment, 
penury and poverty, transport connotes much more 
than a mere circulation of men and materials. The 
success of any plan — for economic development, for 
social security, for cultural regeneration — must rest 
on an adequate disposition of transport facilities 

What is the position that railways will occupy 
m the economy of India 15 years hence? What Is 
the contribution to national safety, economic 
development, social prosperity and cultural progress 
which railways are destined to make? There Is not 
the slightest doubt that for some lime to come, 
railways will provide the cheapest and most effective 
medium of transportation. The mesh In which there 
ate large gaps must, therefore, be more closely knit, 
and in spite of the phenomenal developments in the 
internal combustion engine and technical progress 
in the formation of road surfaces, a large Increase 
in railway mileage Is desirable. Is it too much to 
postulate that no village of over 5000 souls should be 
more than 50 miles away from a railway station’ 

Extensions of railway lines is, therefore, our 
immediate aim, but mere addition may tend to sub- 
tract something from the usefulness of railways. 
Can India afford 4 classes and 4 gauges? In the 
battle of Uie classes — as in all wars — the middle 
classes will probably disappear and "refinements" 
will be introduced at the upper end — air-conditioned 
stock, observation cars, radio services, music salons, 
libraries on de-luxe trains. There will also be loud 
insistence on greater amenities for the third class 
passengers who will not be content to travel in 
conditions which are said to be suitable only for 
cattle and criminals' The installation of electric 
fans, the cushioning of seats, and improvement 
in latrines are demands which will have to be met, 
sooner or later. The battle of the gauges must be 
imminent: standardization of rolling stock can only 
be perfected with the abolition of numerous gauges. 
Apart from this consideration, there Is the economic 
wastage Involved In transference of passengers, 
linage and parcels and transhipment of goods at 
break of gauge Junctions; both time and money are 
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unnecessarily lost. Government credit Is high, 
money will be cheap, men and materials will be 
<?^l}hndant, in fact an expansionist programme will be 
welcomed as it may stave off unemployment of labour 
and depression of trade. Why not a change from the 
metre gauge to the broad gauge, or, if the latter Is 
too expensive, a conversion to the standard gauge of 
4’8^2'’ as a good compromise? 

Whatever the cjmic may say of the effects of 
slow horses and fast women, there Is an appeal In 
speed which is irresistible. India’s record In this 
direction is very poor. Tlie fastest long distance 
train in India, the Frontier Afall, has a start-to-stop 
speed of 30 miles an hour • Even the Deccan Queen, 
electrically operated, does the short run of 119 miles 
at an all-in speed of 44 miles an hour. Future run- 
ning speeds will have to be in the region of 75 miles 
an hour. If all high class traffic Is not to be lost to 
alr-servlccs ’ And the acceleration of a few selected 
trains will, in future, not be considered as an 
achievement worthy of praise: the whole of the 
railway services will have to be geared up to the 
speed of modem commercial conditions. 

Although the pride of place among transport 
agencies is held by railways, their position is apt to 
recall Oscar Wilde’s Jibe at Bernard Shaw; "He has 
not an enemy In the world tmd none of his friends 
likes him". This Is most unfortunate, particularly 
In India, where railways are publicly owned. They 
arc a national asset of the highest magnitude, but 
they seem to be regarded as a “hercdltas damnosa", 
& legacy of British Imperialism, a eess-pcol ot 
bribery and corruption, an arsenal of nepotism, an 
asylum for wooden-hcaded unimaginative officers. 
Is it enough that the railways are solvent and that 
they contribute, rather handsomely, to the general 
exchequer? I.s It enough that the passenger fares 
and the freight rates are about the lowest in the world? 
Is It enough that they give direct employment to 
about a million persons? Is It enough that they 
meet the minimum needs of the people? 

If progress has any meaning, such considera- 
tions are of little. value. Nearly a hundred years ago. 
Lord Dalhousie In the famous Minute of 1853 Justified 
the provision of the new form of locomotion in the 
following memorable phrases; — 

“It cannot be necessary for me to insist upon 
the importance of a speedy and wide introduc- 
tion of railway communications throughout the 
length and breadth of India. A single glance 
cast upon the map recalling to mind the vast 
extent of the Empire we hold; the various 
classes and Interests It includes; the wide dis- 
tances which separate the several points at 
which hostile attacks may at any time be ex- 
pected; the perpetual risk of such hostility 
appearing in quarters where It is least ex- 
pected; the expenditure of time, of money and 
of life that are Involved In even the ordinary 
routine of military movements, would convince 
of the urgency of speedy communication, and 
If the political Interests of the State would be 
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promoted by the power which enlarged means 
of conveyance woxild confer upon it of increas- 
ing its military strength, even while it dimi- 
nlsiicd the numbers and the cost of the army, 
the commercial and social advantages which 
India would derive from their establishment 
are, I truly believe, beyond all present calcula- 
tions. Great tracts are teeming with produce 
they cannot dispose of. Others are scantily 
bearing what they would carry in abundance 
1/ only it could be conveyed whither It is 
needed ” • 

One may legitimately wonder whether these high 
hopes have been realised. One may even venture to 
enquire whether the aspirations of the peoples of 
India can be fulfilled so long as the political baro- 
meter continues to show “no change’’. There are 
Immense possibilities of using the railway sj’stem for 
the good of the country, but as Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
has recently pointed out, tlie situation seems pretty 
hopeless. “Having for many generations been under 
dependency rule”, says he, “apathy, indifference, 
fatalism, have had prolonged sway over citizens' 
minds, their working calibre, both Individually and 
in a collective capacity, has grievously suffered and 
their living conditions brought almost to the verge 
of disaster”. Ab'^olnie faith in the inevitability of 
gradualncss seems to flourish in the anonymity of 
officialdom. 

It is generally held that the railways In India are 
not as progressive as those in other countries. What- 
ever the defects of private enterprise, there Is one 
factor which acts as a spur to progress. Profit is 
that ignoble motivating force which, in the hurly- 
burly of modem life, takes the place of “The Highest 
Good” In India of the morrow, what Is the highest 
good which railways should seek? How can modem 
transport aid in the realisation of the Four Freedoms? 
In the chain of production, distribution and ex- 
change, transport provides an essential link. Raw 
materials to factories, finished products to shops, 
workers to their employment, executives to their 
meetings, children to their schools, all the world to 
their homes', their playing-fields and recreational 
parks, their places of worship and pilgrimage, their 
centres of study and culture. In Utopia, transport 
would be as free as speech, as voluntary as associa- 
tion. Transport would be as present as fear is 
absent, as plentiful as want is scarce. In India, free 
transport may not be available for many years to 
come, but may not the nationalised railway system. 
be used as a fulcrum for progress’ 

Freedom from want implies, In India more than 
anywhere else In the world, China even not excluded, 
a complete rearrangement not only of the material 
resources of the country but also of its mental, social 
and cultural values. In a country where traditional 
begging is wont to cloak itself in the garb of religious 
poverty; where a goodly fifth of the population Is 
supposed to be treated as beings different from man; 
where emphasis on caste and creed could rend 
society into opposing divisions; where indifference 
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and illiteracy are apt to foul the springs of progress 
— in such a country, planning Is as necessary as It Is 
difficult. At every turn, Immense obstacles are met; 
at every stage, opposition Is encountered. But if the 
Four Freedoms are not to be mere slogans to lull the 
war-weary into complacent acceptance of modem 
slavery, if the forces of evil are not to sway the des- 
• times of mankind in this enlightened century, If the 
Lord of Creation who all along in history has been a 
weak helpless creature of those in power, is to Inherit 
the world, then knowledge, rather wisdom, must hold 
full sway. Knowledge has been used to destroy; 
wisdom can only be used to create. 

There is a theory that, where all industry is 
•organised on a basis of profit and not of service. 
State-owned enterprise should also be run on strictly 
commercial principles. There is a theory that users 
•of any service must neither be mulcted nor be sub- 
sidized. There is a theory that when the State has 
in the past borne losses, it must enjoy profits In the 
future. There is a theory that every form of State- 
enterprise may legitimately he used to foster the 
greatest good of the greatest number, even if that 
number Includes not the persons from whom a mono- 
poly price Is demanded or a heavy yield from pro- 
gressive taxation Is derived. All these theories find 
acceptance mostly In different countries but not In- 
frequently in the same country at different periods. 
Germany, for Instance, has always used Its national- 
owned railway system as a potent economic instru- 
ment for furthering its fiscal policy, its rapid 
industrialisation, its social and political regeneration. 
At the other end of this world, there is Australia 
which has “regarded its railway network as largely 
developmental In character and has never fixed Its 

rates and fares with a view to profit-earning ”, 

according to a report in the Railway Research Ser- 
vice Bulletin for May 1942. 

Australia affords a good parallel. It Is a young 
country, dependent in a great measure on its rural 
economy. It Is a country entering rather late into the 
stream of Industrialisation, it is a country where rail- 
ways suffer from gauge difficulties, for, out of a total 
mileage of 28,000, 50 per cent Is built to a gauge of 
3' 6”, and 25% each to that of 5’ 3" and 4’ There 
is even a small mileage of railways built to a gauge 
of 2' and 2’ 6". It Is a country whose economy Is 
somewhat akin to that of India. If there the rail- 
ways are run for service and not for profit, is it too 
much to hope that railways in India will not be re- 
garded as a mllch-cow to feed the general 
exchequer? 

In February 1944, when Bt. E. the Viceroy ad- 
•dressed the Legislature, he said, “Our great aim must 
be to plan for economic and social development so 
as to raise our standards of living and general wel- 
fare. We must lift the poor man of India from 
poverty to security, from Ul-health to vigour, from 
Ignorance to understanding, and our rate of progress 
must no longer be at bullock-cart standard but 'at 
least at the pace of the handy and serviceable jeep.** 

AH Departments of the Government of India are 


now actively engaged on post-war planning, in the 
second Report on Reconstruction Planning Issued 
by the Reconstruction Committee of Council, it 
been stated that the ultimate object of all planning 
must be to raise the standard of living of the people 
as a whole and to ensure employment for all. ';^e 
following twenty-six main subjects are being dealt 
\vith: — (1) Finance. (2) Re-settlement and Re-em- 
ployment of ex-servicemen. (3) Post-war employ- 
ment (4) Disposals, Contracts and Utilisation of 
Ordnance Factories. (5) Trade and Commerce. 
(6J Industrial Development (7) Roads and Road 
Transport (8) Railways. (9) Post-war Shipping 
Policy. (10) Inland Water Transport. (11) Civil 
Aviation. (12) Postal and Telegraph Service. 
(13) Electricity Development (14) Mining Develop- 
ment (15) Irrigation, Waterways and Drainage. 
(16) Food. (17) Agriculture (including kindred sub- 
jects such as animal husbandry and antl-eroslon 
measures). (18) Forests. (19) Fisheries. (20) Co- 
operative Societies. (21) Instructional Propaganda 
and Rural Uplift (22) Education. (23) Public 
Health and Medical Services. (24) Housing. Town 
Planning and Urban Administration. (25) Labour 
Conditions. (26) Scientific Research. 

It will be observed that every aspect of national 
economy has been considered and in the Stunmary 
of Development Policy In respect of Railways, It has 
been stated that until the maturity of the post-war 
plans of the Government in regard to Trade, Com- 
merce, Industrial Development, Agriculture, Educa- 
tion. Roads and Road Transport, etc., “It is not 
possible to estimate even approximately the full 
extent of the improvements and general develop- 
ment which would be needed on railways to keep 
pace with other post-war development. All that can 
be and is being done is to prepare a plan for recon- 
struction on a basis which is practical enough to be 
put into execution without an excessive strain on the 
finances of the Government, and which would place 
Railways In a position from which the basic plan 
could be enlarged or adjusted to keep pace with the 
post-war schemes being planned by the 
Government” 

The basic plan of the Railway Board provides for 
the following objectives: — 

(a) Rehabilitation, repair and replacement of 
locomotives, wagons, coaches, track and other 
equipment which have been subjected to ab- 
normal wear and tear, or whose renewal has 
fallen into arrears as a result of the War. 

(b) Establishment of workshops for the manufac- 
ture of locomotives, boilers and other railway 
equipment in India. Plans are in hand for 
commencing the manufacture of locomotive 
boilers as soon as possible during the war and 
of complete locomotives as soon as practicable 
alter the War. 

(c) Absorption of demobilised army personnel in 
railway services. 
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(d) A progranime- of annual replacements -of en- 
gines, wagons, coaches, workshop machinery 
and other equipment spread uniformly over a 
number of years, so as to assist materially the 
Industries established or to be established in 
the country. 

(e) improvement In the services for goods, parcels 
and passenger traffic. 

(O FinaaciDg the canstraction of new fines fn 
undeveloped areas, replacements of lines dis- 
mantled during the War, and improvement of 
through communications by gauge conversions 
of selected portions of existing lines. This 
would be done In consultation with provincial 
and State Governments according to a suitable 
order of priority fitting In with the road de- 
velopment in their respective areas. The 
railway plan provides for the present for a 
yearly construction of 500 miles of new railways 
for a period of 10 years. This programme will 
be capable of expansion according to require- 
ments os they develop. Proposals will shortly 
be made to secure special consideration for 
lines required for the development of the 
country, even If they arc Ukeiy to be run at a 
loss for some time to come. 

(g) An examination into the existing grouping so 
as to moke such adjustmetits in territorial 
boundaries os would appear to be desirable 
and to provide for Joint running powers where 
required. 

(h) Extension of activities of railways to other 
transport services — road, air, etc., either 
through actual operation or by securing an 
Interest In existing services. Co-ordination 
between railways and other forms of transport 
will be attempted with the co-operation of 
provinces and states. The question of the use 
of railway bridges by motor transport or the 
construction of new combined bridges for 
road and rail will also be considered on the 
merits of each case. 

(I) Development of staff welfare organisations to 
Improve the conditions of railway employees, 
particularly in receipt of Welfare and effi- 
ciency. This would Include supply of drinking 
water, extensions to railway hospitals, addi- 
tional dispensaries, training schools for staff, 
railway Institutes, Improvements to staff 
quarters and additional quarters, disposal of 
sewage, etc. etc. and also the elimination of 
corruption and pilfering. 

(J) Provision of special amenlti«!s for third class 
passengers, both In trains and at stations. This 
would Include Improvements to platforms, 
provision of overbridges, latrines, additional 
waiting sheds, improved water supply, Im- 
proved booking arrangements, provision of 


Improved seating for the third class passenger, 
Improvement In coaches and provision of 
additional coaches. 

(k) Evolution of a new rates structure in keeping 
with the post-war requirements of the country- 
as a whole. 

(l) Reduction In the number of classes on railway 
trains. 

Under the basic plan now being worked out, 
railways will require, as shown in the statement 
below, an expenditure of Rs. 319 crores in the first, 
seven years of the post-war period, out of which ap- 
proximately Rs. 125 crores will have to be met out 
of the depreciation fund, leaving about Rs. 194 
crores to be financed out of the additional capital 
to be raised: — 
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Planning Is now a fashion and perhaps too much 
emphasis is being laid on economic planning In 
Indio. The success of any plan must rest on the 
disposition of transport facilities. Despatch of raw 
materials, mobility of labour, ease in trading and 
freedom of commercial activity, disposal of orders, 
meeting of demands, supply of goods — all these are- 
painfully limited by transport. If the function of 
any plan Is to make the average citizen a happier 
person, success or failure is dependent upon the 
measure In which transport faculties are available 
to the nation. It will be acknowledged that India Is 
a poor country. Zt vrill also be acknowledged that 
passenger fares and freight rates on Indian Railways 
are about the lowest in the world. What is not 
generaUy acknowledged is that economic develop- 
ment and social prosperity are linked up with 
transport costs, which in a poor country must be kept 
down to the minimum. If in the Interests of the 
country It Is decided by the competent authority 
that a certain Industry should be fostered, the neces- 
sary corollary Is that the railway rates must be ad- 
justed not on a priori principles, but on the needs 
of each case. If workers are required to live In garden- 
towns situated far away from their mlUs or factories, 
then passenger fares must be regulated, not on com- 
mercial principles but according to social needs. In a 
community, where the aim of the transport under- 
taking Is deflected from the Ideal of service Into a 
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channel /or profit-mahing. Its purpose Is frustrated. 
On the contrary, it Is proper to suggest that a nation 
may utilise such a vast State enterprise as an Instru- 
ment for shaping its economic and social policy. 
The issue which must be decided by the country is 
whether the railway system should be run as a purely 
commercial enterprise or whether It should be sub- 
ordinated to the higher needs of the country. The 
answer would appear to be very clear. 

Railway rating, therefore, Js a function of the 
highest order and transport charges must be cor- 
related with decisions of policy taken In other 
spheres, such as the policy of the Tariff Board, the 
strategic requirements of the country, the needs of 
basic industries and of the socially desirable develop- 
ments and so forth. The twm sister of economic 
development is social prosperity and the modem 
mechanised world, organised solely for profit and 
not for service, shows very convincingly how eco- 
nomic development can be achieved at the sacrifice 
of social prosperity Here again, the function of 
railways is of the highest order. Generally, location 
of industry is governed by the need for securing 
maximum efficiency of production and distribution. 
But social prosperity demands the distribution of 
industrial activity in such a way as to eliminate the 
evils arising from excessive congestion in particular 
localities, concentration In vulnerable areas, wide 
disparities in living standards, appearance of slum 
areas, overcrowding and ill-health. The railway, 
as the most powerful agency of transport, must 
be made to play its part in the dissipation of the 
Industrial evils. 

The lesson which history never fails to teach Is 
that no war can be fought to prevent war. Although 
India’s record in modern times can truly be regarded 
as pacifist, the need for strong defence can never 
be overlooked. "The brightest Jewel in the British 
Crown" must always continue to invite unpleasant 
attention from hostile people, and railways which 
have demonstrated during the Second World War 
their capacity to meet the heaviest of the most 
unexpected demands made upon them, must be re- 
habilitated and developed to a pitch of efficiency such 
as will contribute effectively to national safety. It 
might be a voice in the wilderness; it might be con- 
sidered even war-mongerlng; but experience, which 
Is the best guide, demands that all lines leading to 
the frontiers must be duplicated, primarily as a 
strategic measure, secondarily as a means of pro- 
viding purposive employment during periods of 
cyclical depression and tertially as an instrument for 
the development of the country. 

Not the least among the objectives is the cultural 
progress of the country. In the spacious days of 
long ago, travel was regarded as an education and In 
a country like India, where so many castes, creeds 
and colours exist, cultural progress must depend 
upon the elimination of all barriers to social inter- 
course. One can never fail to wonder how In a 
country so tainted by communal differences, har- 


mony exists In a railway carriage which provides a 
temporary harbour to men and women of various 
shades of political and religious opinion. The future 
of India rests not so much on the development of Its 
agriculture, the prosperity of Its industries, or the 
safety of Its people, as upon the mental health of its 
citizens. Education is the prime need and to the 
extent to which railways help in eradicating narrow 
social prejudices, to that extent can the railways be 
treated as instruments of welfare. 

There are for railways many symbols of progress, 
•niere Is Speed — for faster tempo of life. There is 
Availability — for prompter response to varying needs. 
There is Power — for greater capacity. There Is 
Economy — for cheaper satisfaction of dema^'d 
There is Safety — for freedom from fear. There is 
Profit — for social gain And there Is Service — for 
better living. 

It Is usual to look upon the American as a pioneer 
In progress. What is his idea of the railway’ This 
is what he says in his own inimitable and picturesque 
phraseology: — 

"Always searching for new things and finding 
them— That’s railroading. 

Is It rails and rolling stock, freight cars and 
coaches, locomotives and signalling devices? Is 
H steam struggling to be free or electronic 
things that see in the dark? 

Railroading is the flow of grain from farm 
to distant city. It Js a mountain of ore moved 
from mine to mill. It is raw materials speeding 
to factories— troops and guns and gear going 
to war. 

It is the mother’s welcoming cry as her 
soldier steps off the train. It is heat in the 
home — and a ticket seller serving you at his 
window. 

These and a thousand things — that’s rail- 
roading 1 

And it sprang from the forge of the mind of 
man inspired by dreams. Minds that are at 
once creative and practical. 

You see the inspiration in the ribbons of steel 
rail that puncture the horizon. You sense it In 
the swift, convenient schedules, feel It In the 
sure way the despatcher clears the track. 

And you know that railroading Is not just an 
invention. It Is a continuing thought — a grow- 
ing tree with roots deep in the soil of necessity 
and branches reaching into the light. 

It can never stand still any more than the 
human mind can stand still. It will always be 
searching for new things and better ways — 
and finding them.’’ 
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That Is erand, but true. Can India aspire to 
such progress? "Kismet” is the traditional phllo< 
sophy of the East, but fatalism is now strangely out 
of place. The railways of India belong to the Indian 
people. The personnel is largely Indian. The policy 
can almost wholly be shaped by the representatives 
of tlie country. Our needs and our aspirations — these 
are the' only factors. Who knows what the genius of 
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the Indian peoples can achieve? Who knows that 
"the Glory that was Ind" will not once again emblazon 
the world? The Orient has been a spiritual home- 
In the past. 15 years ahead— In a changing world, It 
is a long period. 15 years ahead— Is it too much to 
believe that India may, in the future, as In the dls* 
tant past, always be 15 years ahead? 


All Indian Railwaya (Classes J, II and I2J.) 

Items. 194041 194142 194243 1943*44 


Gross caniiogs (crores) Rs. 107.15 

Total Working expenses (crores) Rs. 71.18 

Net eamtags (crores) Rs. 35.97 

Operating Ratio per cent 66.44 

Namberof passengers originating (crores). 53.06 

Passenger miles (crores) 1874.28 

Ramings from carriage of passengers 

(crores) Rs. 30.73 

Average earnings per passenger mite Pies 3.15 

Freight ton originating (crores) 8A4 

Freight ton miles (crores) 2215-88 

Earnings from carriage of goods (crores) 68.57 

Average earnings per freight ton mile (Pies) 5.98 
Total train miles (crores) 19.70 

Gross earnings per train mile Rs. 5.40 

Working expenses per train mile Rs. 3.58 

Net earnings per train mile Rs. 1.82 

Net earnings per mean mile worked R-S. 8.619 
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I T has been rightly said that the man who 
invented the wheel at the dawn of history and 
thereby laid the foundations of wheeled traffic 
m any form, did more for the material progress 
■of humarnty than perhaps any other Individual. The 
road makers were the torch-bearers of progress; soon 
civilising influences followed in their wake. At all 
periods of the world’s history, the available means of 
communication and transport have proved a vital 
factor in harmonising the social and political 
complexion of the people. 

Indian civilisation goes back to not less than 
five thousand years and from those early times can 
be traced the record of roads and wheeled vehicles. At 
Harappa m the Punjab, which dates back to 3000 B.C., 
there was found a miniature two-wheeled cart with 
gabled roof and driver seated in front, fashioned in 
copper, which is one of the oldest representations of 
a wheeled vehicle in the world. Since those days there 
have been ample records of transport conducted by 
pack animals and by the use of chariots, elephants, 
camels, bullocks and bullock carts, many of which, 
because India is poorly provided with good roads, 
are still in use. 

Satisfactory as India's position was in the golden 
ages in relation to the stages of development other 
countries of the world had reached at that time, one 
of the biggest defects in India’s economy today Is 
the fact that her roads have not, either in quantity 


or quality, kept pace with developments In other 
spheres, such as the increase in population, agricul- 
ture, industries or commerce. India, today, has not the 
roads that she should have in order to confer the 
barest amenities of civllkatfon on her inhabitants, 
whether in the cultural, hygienic, social or economic 
sphere. 

A comparison of India’s road mileages with 
those of other countries of the world reveals the 
magnitude of the leew’ay that this country has to 
make up in road development. The following figures 
are self-explanatory: — 

Road Mileage 
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From the standpoint of resources, India Is one 
of the richest countries in the world, but her agricul- 
tural and commercial progress has been retarded by 
lack of roads and the consequent cost of bringing 
those resources to marketable centres. There are 
many areas in the country where the agriculturist 
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does not concern himself with producing an export- 
able surplus because he has no. means. of bringing 
such a surplus economically to the market. Trunk 
and district roads, though unfit for modern 
conditions, do exist to a certain extent. But of what 
benefit are these to the cultivator if he has no proper 
access to them and has to pay the high cost of the 
primitive form of transport which he has to use? The 
waste of time, money and energy suffered by the 
primary producer even in bringing his cart a few 
miles out of his village through fields or uneven 
tracks is simply enormous. The spectacle of a cart 
having to be escorted by three or four attendants, In 
addition to the cart driver, to prevent the vehicle 
tumbling down over narrow tracks, one side of which 
Is at a level of 2 or 3 feet above the other, is not at 
all an unusual one in some of the rural areas. Even 
so, thousands of villages are cut off from the outside 
world during the four or five months of the monsoon. 

In a country like India, 87% of whose population 
are spread over 650,000 villages, any effort to improve 
the transportation and distribution services must 
start at the cultivator's front gate. If the cost of 
transportation from the front gate to the next step 
in the transportation system Is exorbitant, It serves 
to nullify the effect of reasonably low freight rates 
over railways, fair hauling charges at terminal 
markets and economical distribution in consuming 
centres. 

The adverse effects of poor communications on 
the Indian cultivator were strongly stressed by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture under the Chair- 
manship of Lord Linlithgow in 1927. The Commis- 
sion emphasised how efficient communications ex- 
ercise an Immediate effect on the factor of time which 
Is an essential element In the price factor. Good 
communications In any area will often bring new 
crops within the range of profitable cultivation. In 
fact, It has been the improvement in communications 
since the middle of the nineteenth century that, 
more than any other factor, has brought about the 
change from subsistence farming to the growing of 
money crops, such as cotton, Jute, groundnut and 
tobacco. The Commission further emphasised the 
point that bad communications, by Imposing a con- 
stant strain on the health and stamina of draught 
animals, seriously reduce their efficiency for the all- 
important work of cultivation. Finally, bad com- 
munications not only hamper the agriculturist In the 
marketing of his produce, but also raise the pnee of 
his own purchases from elsewhere. The Commission 
concluded, in short, that the true Income of the culti- 
vator is largely dependent on the efficiency of 
communications. 

It was the realisation of India's backwardness 
in roads and the desire that some effort should be 
made to remedy It that led to the appointment of the 
Road Development Committee in 1927 under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. M. R. Jayakar, charged with the 
work of examining the desirability of developing the 
road system in India and in particular the means by 
which such development could most suitably be 
financed. In their Report published in 1928, the 
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Committee emphasised the need for road develop- 
ment in India for the better marketing of agricultural 
produce, for the social and political progress of the- 
population and as a complement to railway develop- 
ment. They found that road development was pass- 
ing beyond the financial capacity of Provincial 
Governments and Local Bodies and was becoming a 
national interest which, to that extent, might be a 
proper charge on central revenues. Their main re- 
commendation was that the duty on motor spirit 
which then amounted to 4 annas per gallon be raised 
to 6 annas and the proceeds of the additional levy 
should be distributed to Provinces and Indian States 
through the creation of a Road Development Fund. 

When this fund was created, hopes were justi- 
fiably entertained that It would mark the beginning 
of a real effort to provide India with an adequate 
and efficient net-work of roads. Actual experience 
on the contrary has been the reverse, for, many 
Provincial Governments, Instead of utilising this new 
fund— small as it was In relation to the needs of the 
country— for supplementing their previous expendi- 
ture on road development, merely used It to replace a 
part of the expenditure formerly borne by provincial 
revenues. Admittedly, the two or three years im- 
mediately following the Introduction of the Road 
Fund, were years of acute financial stringency, but 
the Provinces failed to put things right when the 
financial position returned to normal. To add to the 
troubles, the ordinary maintenance and repairs of 
roads— which Is a charge on provincial revenues— 
was also systematically starved despite Increased 
traffic on roads and the accompanying increase in 
provincial revenues from taxation of motor vehicles. 
This resulted In the rapid deterioration of roads in 
most of the Provinces. 

Figures of road expenditure show that the total 
amount spent in the Governors’ Provinces in the year 
prececdlng the introduction of the Central Road 
Fund was Rs. 6}^ crores and 10 years later 1. e. in 
1938/39 this amount, instead of increasing at least to 
the extent of the new source of revenue, had actually 
dropped by half a crore, and in three of the Inter- 
vening years, there were drops amounting to more 
than IJ^crores a year. 

This reduction in road expenditure which de- 
feated the purpose of the Central Road Fund, 
occurred despite the fact that during these ten years 
the revenue from motor transport had doubled itself. 
In 1938/39 motor transport contributed Rs. SKz 
crores to the public exchequer which exceeded by 
more than 50% the road expenditure of Rs 6 crores. 

In 1940/41, it may be mentioned this revenue in- 
creased further to Rs. 11/^ crores, of which more 
than two-thirds went to the Central Government who 
have, as yet. no direct responsibility for road construc- 
tion or maintenance. 

The recognition of the failure of the scheme of 
the Central Road Fund brought with It suggestions 
for further action and In 1933 the Road/Rail Con- 
ference, finding that the lack of balance in the toad 
system might not be susceptible of correction, either 
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.&t all or at a rate consistent with the economic needs 
■of the country If the means of development were res- 
tricted to revenue resources, recommended ths^ a 
•comprehensive plan should be drawn up with a view 
to examining the possibility of development of both 
main and subsidiary roads from loan funds within 
the limit of the resources available for maintenance. 
It was again hoped that this recommendation would 
mark an epoch in the history of the country’s deve- 
lopment. but unfortunately enough, nothing mate- 
rialised beyond a very small special road programme 
in the United Provinces. 

POST-WAR PROGRAMME 

It Is, however, an encouraging sign ol tiie times 
that greater recognition is given, both by the public 
and by the Government at present, to the fact ttiat 
a programme of road development must form an 
integral part of the post-war reconstruction pro- 
posals. 

The non-official plan for economic development 
of India, published by Sir Purshotamdas and others, 
recommends the construction or improvement of over 
500,000 miles of roads. The People’s Plan, which Is 
still more ambitious in point of road development, 
recommends that 450,000 miles of new roads should 
be constructed and 220,000 miles should be Improved 
at a total cost of Rs. 5SQ crotes. 

Nor have the Government of India or the Pro- 
vincial Governments, now that they have made up 
their mind to Inaugurate a big scheme of post-war 
reconstruction, been slow in stressing the important 
place that road development must fill in such a 
scheme. 

The Government proposals, as formulated by a 
conference of Chief Engineers in December 1943, in- 
volve the raising of India’s road mileage (In the whole 
■of India including the Indian States) to 400,000 
miles, representing an increase of 65% over the 
existing mileage. The cost of this programme, com- 
puted at 50% above pre-war price levels, is estimated 
at Rs. 450 crores. This Is somewhat less ambitious 
than the two non-official plans, which one can well 
understand, because where expenditure is Involved, 
however productive it may be held to be by the com- 
munity, it is obvious that Government’s target Is 
always for the Irreducible minimum. Such a mini- 
mum proposal is the Chief Engineers' Road Plan for 
India, as was explained recently by Mr. Vesugar. the 
President of the Indian Road Congress. Mr. Vesugar, 
■who had a prominent hand in the formulation of the 
programme, says: “The recommendations were based 
on minimum widths, minimum lengths and niunbers, 
the minimum amount of bridging and the minimum 
construction specifications”, 

TINANCIAL RETURNS FROM ROADS 

It is true that many of the benefits from road 
development, such as the contribution made to edn- 
catlonal progress, health, personal enjoyment and 
the pTOVlslen of the rsasvs other amenities of otftttaa- 
tion, are intangible and are not capable of measure- 
■ment in terms of rupees, annas and pies. Some of 
the other advantages, however, are less intangible, as 


for example, the economic gain to the community 
and the rise In revenue to the Government. To 
attempt an evaluation of the economic gain conferred 
by an adequate road system on the community and 
Its relation to the cost of constructing and main- 
taining the roads, the Indian Roads & Transport 
Development Association carried out a Pilot Survey 
of certain small areas of Bombay Presidency in 1943 
which yielded most satisfactory results. We found 
that financial benefits to the community would 
occur under three main heads — saving in transport 
costs. Increase in land under tillage and change-over 
of cultivation to money-crops including fruits and 
vegetables. In the selected areas, the financial 
benefits to the community under these three heads 
were estimated at Rs. 12 lakhs per year, whereas the 
necessary roads including satisfactory maintenance 
for 20 years would cost less than Rs. lakhs 
armually, including interest on a road loan re- 
deemed in these 20 years. Thus, for every 100 rupees 
spent on roads, the return through Increased earnings 
to the community would amount to Rs. 277. This Is 
Independent of the Inevitable rise In the revenues to 
Government and the additional traffic that would be 
received by the railways — both of which are sub- 
stantia) items. 

The waste of money in transportation, caused by 
a bad and inadequate road system, is seldom pre- 
sented to the public in its full magnitude, although 
it is vaguely realised that a vehicle, whether It be a 
bullock cart or a motor vehicle, can operate more 
cheaply and efficiently on a good road than on a bad 
one. Assuming that haulage costs by bullock carts 
are about 2 annas per cart mile heavier on kutcha 
tracks than on good road surfaces, it can be shown 
that a good road system would each year save cartage 
costs by as much as Rs. 55 crores. Similarly, Mr 
Vesugar in his recent address to the Roads Congress 
estimated that if 35 motor trucks or buses traversed 
every day a mile of good— Instead of kutcha— road, 
the saving in petrol, oil, tyres and repairs which would 
accrue would provide sufficient funds to amortise a 
loan for building a mile of concrete road. When three 
hundred thousand motor vehicles are using the 
roads, the saving would equal the amortisation 
charges of the entire road plan of Rs. 450 crores. 

Lower operating economies than these would be 
sufficient to enable, say, railways, to pay interest and 
redemption on any loan necessary for effecting such 
economies. In the case of road vehicles, however, 
India, unlike other countries, has too long been con- 
tent with a position which does more than anything 
else to retard the country’s prosperity. 

But, apart from the potential financial gain to 
the community, that to the Government also is 
equally high. In recent years, revenue from motor 
transport has been increasing roughly at the rate of 
10 % annually with the result that whereas prior to 
no more than 2% ol the road expenditure of 
Rs. 4)r4 crores could be recovered through motor 
taxation, It was possible for Government In 1939 to 
get from motor taxation the whole of the road ex- 
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penditure plus a sum of 358 lakhs of rupees or 159% 
of the road bill in all. When the road programme 
now envisaged is completed, the increase in motor 
transport through such development would probably 
amount to as much as Rs. 40 crores per year as against 
Rs. 9^ crores at the beginning of the war. Further, 
increased income to the community increases the 
taxable capacity of the nation besides automatically 
swelling the receipts from "Income Tax". 

It Is clear from the foregoing discussion that ex- 
penditure on roads is an investment no less remunera- 
tive than In the case of railways. Would the railways 
of this country, or for that matter anywhere In the 
world, have come Into being if they had had to rely on 
general revenues? Certainly not. America, which 
between 1894 and 1930 constructed thousands of 
miles of rwds through the issue of Road Bonds, 
amounting sometimes to as much as 220 , 000,000 
dollars per year, has demonstrated to the world how 
such a policy can help a country like India. 

We are all hearing of the contemplated road 
programme and of the two-fold purpose it is intended 
to serve, firstly, the requirements of the period of 
transition from war to peace, and secondly, the contri- 
bution to the country's development and Improve- 
ment so as to bring a more prosperous India Into 
being. But how seldom is it realised that much pre- 
paration has to be done now, so that a programme 
may soon be ready for execuUon? 

The kind of road planning must include three 
baste activities: 

1. Preparation of working plans, specifications, 
contract documents, estimates of costs etc., 

2. Selection of rights-of-way and other neces- 
sary rights and actual acquisition where pos- 
sible, in advance, 


3. Completion of legal and financial arrange- 
ments for Immediate construction whenever 
the 'go’ signal is given. 

If these matters are not completed now, the 
task of assisting the transition becomes extremely 
difficult — the task of affording employment for de- 
mobilised manpower and that of enabling the vast 
organisation built up by the war, including road 
machinery, road vehicles, drivers and allied mecha- 
nical personnel, to take Its place In developing the 
India of the future. Delays in land acquisition have 
been known to hold up many urgent road works in 
the past and the same fate might overtake the future 
programme if the machinery for acquiring the right 
of way is not set in motion without delay. 

1 would end this article by emphasising the 
American saying that "you pay for good roads 
whether you have them or not; you pay more If you 
don't have them". This is more applicable to India 
than to any other country because of the colossal 
waste of money and loss of efficiency that occurs In 
moving vehicles along undeveloped roads and tracks. 
Moreover, the whole plan for general future deve- 
lopment of the country revolves round the road 
plan because whatever may be the intrinsic value of 
the schemes for rural development or education or 
health Improvement, or the like, they cannot benefit 
the heart of the country unless there are roads. As 
the Bombay Government say in their booklet entitled 
"The Future of Bombay’s countryside", “no kind of 
improvement can be fully or successfully Introduced 
until there Is proper access to all parts of the 
Province, particularly the outlying villages". It 
should, therefore, be the duty of every one of India’s 
citizens, whatever his religion, whatever his 
occupation and wherever he may live, to take such 
steps as may be possible to see that the old excuse of 
lack of finance is once for all weeded out from our 
vocabulary where the immediate road programme l.s 
concerned. 
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I T IS now recognised that a very well developed 
and fully co-ordinated transport system is vital 
to the prosperity and planned development of 
any country Strictly speaking, this Is not a 
newly discovered truth Until lately, that is before 
the development of air-transport, railways and 
shipping constituted the twin forms of a transport 
system and it is well known that during the last 
century the most advanced nations have had either 
one or both of these modes highly developed. 

Shipping or water transport includes transport 
on navigable rivers and Inland waterways; and such 
transport plays an important part in a nation's eco- 
nomy. This has been particularly true in the past. 
Before the advent of road-ways and railways, 
transport by river was of paramount importance. 
The ancient cities of the world are to be found on 
river banks. Inland water transport has some ad- 
vantages over road and rail transport. Sir Arthur 
Salter once said that water transport had the great 
advantage that God had provided “the permanent 
way’’. The costs of operation, even in the case of 
artificially navigable canals, are comparatively small. 
The capital charges on barges are smaller than on 
engines and rolling stock, and on jetties considerably 
less than on stations. The pay load is also better. 
Wliile the tare of a wagon generally accounts for 
one-third of the total load, a barge only weighs about 
one-fifth of the total carrying capacity. With these 
advantages, it Is not surprising that river transport 
is considerably developed In many countries. Great 
Britain has about 2500 miles of navigable waterways 
fairly developed, and the U.S.A. has a highly de- 
veloped river and canal system. In France, the State 
has spent large sums to develop internal water 


transport India has approximately 26,000 miles of 
inland waterways but, generally speaking, is not 
endowed by nature with very good navigable water- 
ways Mainly on that account river transport in 
India has not developed to any great extent. Al- 
though one can proceed 800 miles up the Indus to 
Dehra Ismail Khan and the Ganges provides easy 
transport up to Cawnpore, India has only two im- 
portant navigable canals: the Ganges canal from 
Hardwar to Cawnpore and the Buckingham Canal 
at Madras. There are very few shipping companies 
operating on rivers, the most important being those 
running in conjunction with the railways In Bengal 
and Assam. In view of the vast area of the country, 
however, a considerable further development of this 
cheap mode of transport Is of primary importance 
to the internal economy of the country. Sir Arthur 
Cotton vividly emphasi.sed this when he dreamt of 
lines of navigation from Calcutta up the Ganges to 
Karachi down the Indus, from Coconada up the 
Godavari, to Surat down the Tapti, from Masulipatam 
up the Krishna to Honawar down the Tungabhadra 

Both the scope and importance of inland water 
transport are, however, limited to, and conditioned 
by, the internal economy of a country. Under 
modern conditions, in the inevitable exchange of 
goods between nations, the key to commercial pros- 
perity lies in the conquest of the “blue water" 
trade Back In history, the most powerful civilisa- 
tions were built round the sea It is not a mere 
accidoit that two of the commercially most prosper- 
ous and politically powerful nations both in the East 
and in the West are the sea-faring island kingdoms 
of Japan and Britain. Not a little of the “Splendour 
that was Ind’’ probably came from the early develop- 
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ment of shipping in India. For over a century now, 
BrlttUn’s powerful navy has made her safe from 
foreign invasion. Her navy largely contributed to the 
victory of the Allies in the last war, and her mercan- 
tile marine has rendered Invaluable service In 
maintaining supplies in this war. Before this war, 
Britain paid for over 20% of her Imports by her 
shipping services. She monopolised a significant 
portion of the world's insurance trade and for a long 
time was one of the most important commodity 
markets of the world and the most important centre 
of trade. Both her commercial prosperity and 
political power largely rests on the navy and the 
mercantile marine. Of the smaller nations In Europe, 
a considerable portion of the national Incomes of 
Norway, Sweden and Holland Is derived from ship- 
ping services. While one of the major causes of poli- 
tically independent China’s economic dependence has 
been the absence of a strong navy and of a mercantile 
marine, a“ span of 50 years was enough for Japan 
with an efficient mercantile marine to obtain for 
herself a good share In the world trade. 

Viewed against this background, it would almost 
seem like restating a truism to say that India with 
her vast coastline must possess a strong navy and an 
adequate mercantile marine. But unfortunately both 
are absent. Before this war, India practically had no 
navy. A nucleus has been raised during this war, but 
for purposes of India’s defence U Is admittedly in- 
significant. The vessels of the Royal Indian Navy are 
mainly engaged on coastal patrol and it is doubtful 
if this Navy has either the necessary number or type 
of equipped vessels or the necessary personnel for a 
naval action of any magnitude, even for defence. The 
position with regard to a national mercantile marine 
is almost equally tragic. India has a coastline of 
over 4500 miles. The coastline is Indented and while 
most of the harbours are not good nor natural, all are 
susceptible of development into safe and large ports. 
There has been an increase in the capacity of some 
ports under exigencies of this war for handling 
larger tonnage and a greater variety of cargoes. 
These wartime developments can be capitalised to 
the future benefit of India’s maritime trade. About 
7 million tons of coal, oils, rice, salt, timber and 
other goods are carried every year in the coastal 
trade of India. Over 2 million passengers are carried 
annually along India's coasts. India has an over- 
seas trade of over 25 million tons valued at Rs. 3150 
millions a year. Over a 100,000 passengers travel 
every year between India and other countries. These 
figures are only indicative of the value of India’s 
maritime trade. The benefit which accrues to a 
nation by adequate participation in this trade is not 
confined only to income from shipping. Such parti- 
cipation enters into the country's international 
balance of payments, gives scope for the develop- 
ment of insurance and diverse other services in con- 
nection with maintenance, repairs, supply of stores 
etc., and lends such strength to a nation's economy 
as few other single factors can effectively do. 

There is reason to believe that India has not 
been unaware of the benefits of participating fully 
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in the country’s maritime trade and the necessity 
of building an adequate and efficient mercantile 
marine. Enterprising Indians have made repeated 
efforts in this direction. 102 Indian shipping com- 
panl« with a total nominal capital of more than 
£ 15,00,00,000 came into eJdstence during the last 
fifty years. Less than 10 of . these survived. No 
other industry in this country or shipping In any 
other country has had to wage a more strenuous 
struggle for existence or face heavier odds th^in 
Indian shipping during its chequered history. Esta-' 
blished foreign shipping interests on the coast of , 
India have constantly thwarted the growth of 
national shipping. "Indian company after Indian 
company which endeavoured to develop a coastal 
.service has been financially shattered by the heavy 
combination of British interests’’ said Sir Alfred 
Watson. No one will accuse Dr. Taylor of attempting 
a Journalistic feat when he stated; "The arrival in 
the Port of London of Indian produce in Indian 
built ships created a sensation among the mono- 
polists which could not be exceeded if a hostile fleet 
had appeared In the Thames. Shipbuilders of the 
Port of London took tlie lead in. raising the cry of 
alarm. They declared that their business was in 
danger and that the families of all the shipwrights 
in England were certain to be reduced to starvation." 

Scores of Indian shipping companies went into 
liquidation under these odds Up to 1923, the 
Government of the country took little interest in the 
question of building a mercantile marine for India 
It was in that year that the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee was appointed. The Committee 
recommended the building up of a mercantile marine, 
the maintenance by the Government of a training 
ship to tral npersonnel. and a far-reaching scheme of 
Indianisatlon of the coastal marine In a period of 
25 years. It suggested also that shipbuilding should 
be revived and encouraged by payment of a suitable 
bounty. Of these recommendations none has been 
Implemented e.xcept the establishment of the training 
ship ’’Dufferln". Even here the problem of employ- 
ment of cadets from the "Duffenn” has not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. Within a decade after this 
Committee, established Indian shipping Just managed 
to survive a bitter freight war waged by other ship- 
ping interests on the coast. The net result of this 
struggle extending over 50 years has been that Indian 
shipping today has practically no place worth the 
name In the overseas trade of India. Less than 25 
per cent Of the coastal trade is carried in Indian 
bottoms. Of the developed maritime countries of 
the world, India has the smallest navy and the small- 
est mercantile marine, the total Indian registered 
tonnage not exceeding 150,000 tons. While Britain's 
pre-war foreign trade was a little over five times that 
of India’s, Britain’s tonnage was 135 times larger. 

Wliy is this so’ The most important, if not the 
only reason, is the lack of State support. Almost 
without exception, shipping in other countries has 
flourished or has been enabled to survive with direct 
or Indirect assistance from the State. At several stages 
in the history of British shipping, the industry 
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las received State support In the form of relief from 
taxation, allowance of higher depreciation rates, 
reservation of trade and direct or indirect subsidies, 
rhe shipbuilding yards in America were, \mtll the 
beginning of this war, subsidized by the State. In 
Japan, the State has contributed handsomely to the 
building up of a mercantile marine. It is true that 
the State has, on some occasions promised support 
to the industry In India, but the action taken has been 
on the whole Ineffective. In the ISth century, the 
decline in Indian shipping was probably due to the 
steel ship. Indian shipbuilding was confined to 
construction In timber. The loss of political power 
coincided. In time, with the industrial revolution in 
Europe and the construction of steel ships. The 
decline in shipbuilding, which is the sheet anchor ol 


a mercantile marine, probably 
contributed to the general decline 
In economic Importance. 

There is now reason to believe 
that the State has recognised the 
logic of these facts as will be 
noticed from the following quota- 
tions from the Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Government of 
India to the Shipping Policy 
Committee In December 1044: “For 
a country of Its size, the length of 
its coastline and its strategic posi- 
tion in world’s main sea routes, 
India possesses a distressingly 
small number of deep-sea ships, 
which, at the outbreak of the war, 
stood at no more than 300 with a 
total of less than 1,50,000 tons 
gross. India’s weakness In this 
respect has long been recognised, 
and the Government of India are 
pledged to a policy of assisting In 
the development of the Indian 
mercantile marine " "The vul- 
nerability of India’s position has 
been revealed by the stress of war- 
time conditions but by no circum- 
stances more glaringly than by 
her inability to find odequate ship- 
ping from her own resources to 
provide for the transport of the 
food supplies required by her. ’The 
rectification of this state of affairs 
should be one of the immediate 
post-war objectives, not only for 
commercial reasons, but also be- 
cause the development of the 
Royal Indian Navy necessarily 
Implies current development of 
the Merchant Navy’’... "The ac- 
quisition of an adequate share of 
world's carrying trade should be 
the aim of our post-war shipping 
policy.’’ 

This declaration brings into relief the central 
problem of shipping In the post-war period. It Is two- 
sided. Firstly, the need to reserve coastal trade for 
Indian shipping by statute must be recognised and 
it must be enabled by such assistance as is necessary 
to acquire a fair share of overseas trade. Secondly, 
an efficient shipbuilding Industry must be esta- 
blished. if necessary with the aid of a State subsidy, 
as the foundation on which both a Navy for defence 
and a Mercantile Marine can be raised. To those 
wedded to orthodox economics, the demand for re- 
servation may savour of old fashioned mercantilism. 
But In truth, this demand Is no more than a demand 
for protection. The charge of mercantilism would be 
valid if both freedom of the seas and freedom of 
trade were made equally real. "When it is not so, a 
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<iemand for reservation amounts to no more than a 
■demand lor a protective duty, and in fact 1= 
less Innocuous In that It is not contrary to another 
naUon’s Interests. 

'■ The extent to which Indian shipping should be 
enabled to participate In her maritime trade has been- 
lately indicated. It Is suggested that cent per cent 
of the coastal trade, at least 66 per cent of the ttade 
with adjacent countries, not less than 50 P®'' “ 

overseas trades, with the U.K., the ConUnent, Arnerlca 
and other parts of the world, and not less than 33 
per cent of the trades In the Orient should be secured 
for Indian shipping. 

The significance of this demand will be seen frorn 
the table attached at the end. showing the values of 
India’s maritime trade with dif- 
ferent countries. The values 
•shown are wholesale prices not in- Jtr»iepm*ni oi ••i 
elusive of duties. As we have seen, 

Indian shipping has practically rfl l..u 1.. 


absence of a declaration that Government intends to 
nationalise the shipbuilding industry, it is difficult to 
understand the need for a Government-ovmed ship- 
building yard, more so in view of the declaration in 
me statement of Government of India’s industrial 
policy that “basic industries of national importance 
may be nationalised provided adequate private capital 
is not forthcoming and it is regarded as essential, in 
me national Interests, to promote such industries’’. 
It Is well-known that private enterprise has been 
forthcoming in mis Industry. The need for a Gov- 
ernment-owned yard beside private industry can only 
be judged In me light of our total needs for ships of 
various types. Our requirements In terms of total 
tonnage for me merchant navy can again only be 
Judged in the context of the trades which are 
open to Indian shipping today and estimates of 
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no share In this trade. Even on a 
■conservative estimate and assum- 
ing an overall 50 per cent partici- 
pation In this trade, the annual 
loss probably amount to Bs. 160 
million In freight alone. 


The second important problem 
■of the post-war period is the esta- 
blishment ol a shipbuilding indus- 
try. It Is now recognised that the 
maintenance of at least an e|flol- 
■ent nucleus of a shipbuilding 
industry is vital to a nation even 
in times of, peace. 

Perhaps a valuable opportunity , 
■to start and consoUdate this 
industry was lost in India during 
this war — again owing to lack 
ol State support. But this pro- 
blem will have to be tackled now, 
,11 necessary, at some expense to 
the State. In the latest declara- 
tion of the Government of India s 
Industrial policy, it has been sug- 
gested that the State may run a 
shlpbuUdlng industry side by side 
with private enterprise. This sug- 
gestion has been reiterated by the 
Hon’ble Member for Planning and 
Development, Government of 
India, in his speech belore the 
industrial Policy 
October, 1945, when he staWd 
that, without interference with 
private enterprise. Goveriirnent 
were considering the possibUlty 
of establishing a 
owned shlp-bulldlng yard. In the 
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our needs for a navy of defence. Neither of these 
is yet clearly envisaged The extent to which India 
wili be able to obtain a share, on reasonable terms, 
of the surplus Amencan and/or European tonnage 
which will be disposed of in the near future is 
also, so far, uncertain It is possible that if India has 
to carry even a substantial portion of her own coastal 
trade and a fair share of her overseas trade, she iwlU 
have to augment the present volume of approximately 
150,000 tons to a gross tonnage of over 4 million. But 
the extent to which both replacement and additions to 
the tonnage will be achieved solely by ships con- 
structed in India to the exclusion of purchase from 
abroad will depend on statutory regulation or finan- 
cial inducement directed to promote such a policy. On 
a fuller consideration of these aspects, the need for 
a Government-owned Industry beside private enter- 
prise in this sphere, if both are to run as efficient 
economic units, appears to be doubtful. It is possible, 
however, that this may have been suggested, so that 
in times of peace the yards owned by the State may 
provide a wholesome check on private Industry which 
may conceivably be subsidized and in time of war the 
State will have the advantage of State-owned industry 
m a vital arm of defence While it Is true that there 
has been a general inclination in other countries to 
entrust construction of defence vessels to State-owned 
yards, this has by no means, been uniformly true. 
In any case the paramount needs of the State which 
must be served can always be safeguarded, as has been 
done in all countries, by emergency powers. In times 
of peace, with the existing foreign competition, a 
burden on State revenues through the establishment 
of State-owned Industry in shipbuilding to provide for 
construction at economic costs by private industry 
does not seem Justified. The declarations referred to 
are, however, encouraging In that they Imply a recog- 
nition of the need for establishing a shipbuilding 
industry in this country. 

Apart from these two subjects of primary Im- 
portance to shipping in the present period there are 
other questions too, affecting its future. The terms 
of International shipping agreements, if India Is a 
party to any, should be such as would not adversely 
affect the declared aims of our policy, namely the 
building up of a mercantile marine and the acquisi- 
tion of a fair share in India’s overseas trade 

Very soon the obsolete tonnage and tonnage 
lost during the war will have to be replaced and 
fresh tonnage will be needed even for taking a 
greater share than before in the coastal trade. It does 
not seem possible that such tonnage can be obtained 
by construction in the country in the imme^ate 
future. In the circumstances it would appear neces- 
sary to take steps to facilitate such replacement by 
Governmental action. One such step would be to 
obtain, if possible, on reasonable tem^, a share of 
the huge surplus American and/or European tonn^e 
which will be disposed of now that the war is over and 
which may be suitable for the needs of our trades. It 
is obvious that this can be effectively done only Iqr 
the Government participating fully to protect India’s 


interests in any international arrangements which 
may be considered for the disposal of this surplus 
tonnage. In the Immediate aftermath of war the 
problem ©f providing financial resources to bridge the 
gap between recoveries under war risk insurance for 
ships lost during the war and the cost of replacing 
such ships by puiohase or construction also has to 
be considered. 

Allied with the post-war problem of shipping Is 
the question of development of coastal trade by 
country craft. During this war, a considerable 
amount of coastal cargo has been carried by country 
crafts; an estimate places the figure at tnilllon 
tons per annum. In the Memorandum of the Gov- 
ernment of India placed before the Shipping Policy 
Committee, it Is stated, and rightly, that India may 
have to look to all forms of transport to sustain her 
economy in the post-war period and that the con- 
tinued development of country craft will therefore 
have to be considered, simultaneously with the co- 
ordination of steamer and country craft services as 
an essential part of this development. 

A consideration of coastal trade by country craft 
Immediately suggests that co-ordination of transport 
will be required not only as between country croft 
and transport by ship, but over a much wider field 
embracing railways and motor transport, especially 
In the determination of the relative freight struc- 
tures. Such determination should presumably be 
guided by the necessities of planned Industrial de- 
velopment in the country, and the prevention of 
national economic waste in transport. Practically all 
railways are now State-owned in India. The State 
will therefore inevitably play a large part In such 
determination, and it seems reasonable to think that 
development of Indian shipping along fundamentally 
competitive lines would exercise a happy Influence 
on the entire freight structure In the Interests of 
national economy. 

A corollary to co-ordination in transport Is the 
extension of the system commonly known as “Through 
bortdng” 1. e. booking of goods right up to the des- 
tination on a through Bill of Lading or a through 
Railway Receipt covering carriage of goods to des- 
tination on the entire sea-cum-rall route. An ex- 
tension of this system, as far as is possible, will 
greatly facilitate the country’s internal trade and 
will probably be welcomed as a convenience by the 
trading community. 

Ships have to be manned before they can sail, 
and the problem of trained personnel Is as important 
in shipping as in any other branch or service re- 
quiring technical talent. Among the coastal peoples 
of India, there is no dearth of suitable human 
material to man our ships — seamen who are equal 
to the best to be found in any other sea-faring nation 
of the world. But the Officers and Engineers of a 
ship have to be trained men, and it seems necessary 
to take Immediate steps now to train suitable men • 
to command and run the ships, if we are to have a 
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mercantile marine in the post-war period of any 
reasonable size. With trained men, and with such 
courage and enterprise as has been displayed so far 


in the field of shipping, it may not be long before 
the dream of sailing the seven seas in an Indian ship 
is realised. 


TABLE • 


Values oI Imports of merdiaiuiise (evclusive of Government stores) principal eo\rntries into Britieli India and 
exports /rom British India to principal countries in the year 193S-39. 


ASIA 

AFRICA j 

j AMERICA 

EUROPE 

Australia, 



i Parts of Other 

j 

1 Parts of Other 

U-K.. Eire Other 

XcTP Zealand 
and British 
Pacific 
Islands. 

Total. 

British foreign 

Empire, countries. 

1 British foreign 

Empire countries. 

1 British foreign 

\ Empire, countries. 

and Channel foreign 
Islands. countries j 



Rs. Rs. Rs- Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Ks. 

IMPORTS. 

31,50,31,120 2.1,01,76.898 7,06,88,166 2, 67, 80, AM 91,11,798 9.81,19,698 46.49,71,940 28,26,16,177 2,57,84,309 1,52, .32, 70, 967 

EXPORTS. 

19,76,71,076 24,30,62,156 3,79,83,918 2,26,66.971 2,44.07.117 10,83,05,664 5.5,87,02,632 31,90,64,695 3,49,63,040 1,62,79,16,269 


Taheu (rom " Annual Statement of the sea'borne trade of Btitisb India with the British Emptre and Fereigu Countries" 
published by the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India. 
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A ir Transport owes its commercial success to 
the stimulus of the First World War. Since 
then Its history has been one of phenomenal 
advance m equipment, range of activity and 
operating methods In aviation, there has always 
been a restless quest for improvement, but it 
IS the Second World War that has acted as a 
forcing house for technical developments. Much 
of the progress in aeronautics Is still kept a 
secret, but when the time comes for Its appli- 
cation to commercial air transport, far-reaching 
effects will follow. The greatest progress has been 
made in the manufacture of aircraft by the use of 
mass production methods Higher speed, increased 
size with additional capacity to carry cargo, greater 
range and improved radio aids to navigation have 
further produced far-reaching changes in opera- 
tional technique. Thus, the world today is far more 
air-minded than it was ten years ago. The rate of 
advance has been so rapid that 'the moment an air- 
craft Is perfected, it becomes obsolete’. In these 
circumstances, it becomes very difficult to foresee the 
precise changes which will come in air transportation 
fifteen years ahead; and yet, it is not unreasonable 
to indicate both the direction and the distance that 
aviation may reasonably expect to advance during 
the next decade or two. 

SOCIAL. POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC IMPLICA- 
TIONS 

A mastery of the air is a step in progress quite 
without a parallel in human history and is bound 
to bring about profound changes In the social, poli- 
tical and economic activity of man. Improve- 
ments In all forms of transportation have always 
been followed by advances In the industrial structure 
and in the realms of national and social economy. 
Thus global aviation is certain to bring about the 
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shrinkage of the world, which in its turn is bound 
to break dovm the barriers of mind, stimulate trade* 
and industry and provide new and increased oppor- 
tunities for greater social and economic Intercourse. 
Politcal frontiers may,’ however, remain rigid and 
restrictive from the standpoint of economic activity 
and may occasionally produce strains which usually 
result from the conflict between politics and techno- 
logy. Whether the mastery of air results In the 
advent of an era of orderly human progress or results 
in stagnation, air Imperialism or war, depends much 
upon how far man resolves to treat this mastery ex- 
clusively for peace. Given goodwill and vision, the- 
next fifteen years may witness the birth pangs of a 
new political and economic order which will lead the 
world to a more lasting peace. Every country in the 
world will thus have to prepare Itself for the air age 
In which the lives and thoughts, nay, the very con- 
cept of government and power, may undergo signi- 
ficant changes. 

AIR TRANSPORT; Its Nature and Comparison with 

other forms of Transport 

Air Transport Is as yet too recent to have evolved 
a complete theory of economics. In fact, before 1920. it 
had not come within the sphere of practical politics 
to any large degree. It may be said to have attained 
an adult age only with the Armistice. Viewed from 
the standpoint of speed, transport by air stands out 
with marked superiority to the older methods either 
by land or sea. In a recent test flight, a Sunderland 
flying boat carrying seven passengers covered 5,03? 
miles from Poole to Dorset (England) in 33 hours and 
52 minutes only, if we study the trend of over-water 
traffic between New York and London, in which, 
since the advent of war, statesmen and soldiers have 
run back and forth, it can be estimated that in the 



Immediate future this journey would be reduced to 
14 hours. Thus a passenger departing from London at 
C p.m. will be able to arrive at New York at 8 a.m. the 
next day. In the next decade, far greater perform- 
ances may be witnessed in the field of aviation speed. 
Speed, how’ever, Is most expensive for commercial 
aviation because of the disproportionate amount of 
power that is required to achieve it. High speed, 
unfortunately, is incompatible with low cost and there 
is a limit to the amount that an average passenger Is 
willing to pay for a saving of time. It has been 
estimated by Dr. E. P. Warner of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in U,S.A. that. In 1929, the economic cruis- 
ing speed that could be attained without running 
into costs was 130 m.p.h. for a 12 passenger plane. 
In 1940, the corresponding figure was a little over 190 
m.p.h. for a machine of 20 passengers capacity. 
Making appropriate corrections to eliminate the 
direct effect of the size of the plane on speed. Dr. 
Warner estimates that the maximum economical 
speed at moderate altitude would be nearly 25 m,p.h. 
higher than It was in the stage of development some 
years ago. 

The relative Independence of surface conditions 
is another characteristic. Nevertheless, the primary 
factor essential for the successful operation of sky- 
ways lies not in the air but on the ground and 
on an elaborate ground organisation with landing 
facilities, radio makers, beacons, and other naviga- 
tion aids as a necessary part of air transport 
organization. Very limited Initial investment Is. how- 
ever, required for ground organisation as compared 
with highways and railroads. Flexibility and fre- 
quency of. service are other distinguishing charac- 
teristics. In fact, these advantages are Inherent In 
the very nature of air transportation. 

DISADVANTAGES OF TnANSPOItT DY AIR 

Owing to Its dependence upon meteorological 
conditions regularity of scheduled air transport Is not 
so great as that of surface transport. Scheduled 
flights have to bo frequently cancelled, thus Involving 
further indirect costs and loss of revenue as the pas- 
sengers have to be either accommodated In a hotel 
overnight or directed to their destination by surface 
transport. Considerable advance has been made 
during the last few years in the meteorological 
organisation and the regularity-standard Is bound 
to improve In the near future. Whether It will ever 
come to equal that of competitive surface carriers 
Is a matter about which little can be said In the 
present state of the science of weather-forecasting. 
Until air transport Is made independent of meteoro- 
logical conditions. It can never compete in points of 
efficiency and reliability either with railways or 
with steamships. 

Another disadvantage from which air transport 
suffers Is the element of risk. Railways and high- 
ways are not immune from risk but the element of 
danger has less chances to operate In their case. Even 
with the great advance In aircraft structure. In 
reliability of engines and In maintenance and 
inspection technique, an air carrier cannot as yet 
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equal the surface carrier in safety elements. Notable 
improvements have been made during the war years 
in safety records and with better navigation aids the 
accident rate Is likely to be reduced to a degree 
comparable to that in highway transport. Both in 
the sphere of regularity and safety, there are the 
brightest prospects of Improvement during the next 
fifteen years, 

A low transport capacity and a high cost of ser- 
vices appear to be the most important disadvantages 
of air transport. As an Infant industry, which Is 
generally characterised by high development costs, 
state assistance has been given to civil aviation In all 
countries of the world. Airport and landing facOlties, 
communcatlons (radio and otherwise) and control 
and maintenance organisation are the most costly 
items In the preparation and maintenance of air 
routes. The other factors which affect the eco- 
nomics of air line operation greatly depend upon 
routes, length of stages, cost and efficiency of equip- 
ment, frequency and regularity of services, relation 
of average payload to capacity, speed of operation in 
relation to economic speed and amortisation period 
of aircraft and other equipment. 

Tlje operating costs In air transport are made 
up of direct costs which depend upon the volume of 
flying, type of equipment used, Intensity of opera- 
tion. prices of fuel and oil, and pilots’ and crews' 
salaries, and, secondly, of indirect costs which are 
relatively unaffected by changes In the volume of 
traffic and are made up of depreciation, Insurance 
of the equipment and the flying personnel, rents, 
taxes, ground organisation and other administrative 
expenses. In the present day market for transporta- 
tion, the air transport Industry is characterised as 
one of oligopoly, where air line operators act as oligo- 
polists rather than as competitors Under ollgo- 
polical conditions, costs tend to be higher in absence 
of the pressure of competition Recent trends In 
operating costs indicate that considerable cost re- 
ductions are possible in the immediate future as a 
result of Improved design and operating technique. 
Increase In payload and reductions In depreciation 
charges. The falling costs may thus enable airline 
operators over land and water to compete success- 
fully with the first class passenger traffic carried 
at present by railway and shipping companies. In the 
case of domestic airlines in U.5.A., operating costs 
per ton mile have fallen nearly 80 per cent between 
1926 and 1941. A recent estimate by Dr. Edward Warner 
Indicates that with 65 per cent passenger load, 
passei^er rates would be nearly 8.3 cents (4.39 annas) 
per mile for a four-seat aircraft using 100 mile stop 
intervals. For a slx-seater, a twelve seater and a 
sixteen seater aircraft, the corresponding passenger 
rate fares would be 6.9 cents (3.65 annas), ‘5.2 cents 
(2.75 annas) and 4.5 cents (2,38 annas) per mile. The 
first class fares on Indian railways vary from IJ^ to 2 
annas per mile and there are good prospects for 
airlines to compete successfully with first class 
railway traffic. Viewed In a large way over a term 
of fifteen years, when air transport may become 
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self-supporting, they may be xn a position to compete 
with the second class railway and shipping traffic 
in India. 

Will air transport compete with surface carriers 
in operating air cargo’ Over-enthusiastic predictions 
are being made with regard to such possibilities. 
The problem will have to be considered in the light 
of relative figures of the cost of shipping by air, rail 
and water. As a freight carrier, an aircraft Is 
characterised by low capacity and high costs. 
Efforts are being made, particularly in U. S. A., to 
design a low cost all-cargo plane, offering competi- 
tive commodity rates, and a recent estimate expects 
a fall from the current 80 cents per ton mile to 25.4 
cents in air cargo rate in the Immediate post-war 
years. Even when the cheap operating costs per ton 
mile are obtained, the freight carrying functions of 
the airplane will remain usually of minor importance. 
Articles of small weight with high degree of emer- 
gency-value alone can bear such costs, even when 
these are reduced to as low a level as 25.4 cents per 
ton mile. Valuable bank papers, medical supplies, 
drugs, fresh fruit, vegetable, electrical goods, motion 
picture films, diamonds and gold are the type of goods 
usually carried as air cargo. 

While intensely industrialised countries may find 
an all-cargo plane suitable for carrying precious 
commodities, m an agricultural country like India, 
a combination of passenger and cargo traffic may 
prove to be more economical for some years to come. 
Similarly, the long-haul portion of air cargo may 
receive better Impetus In a country like India with 
great distances. It Is hardly necessary to add that 
sdr transport cannot replace other forms of transport 
even If allowance be made for such rapid techno- 
logical changes as one can expect with the greatest 
stretch of the imagination, It is ever bound to remain 
a most expensive form of transport supplementing 
transportation now carried on by rail, water, and road. 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION OF INDIA 

It is worth while to glance at India from the 
geographical point of view, as geography is the 
essence In the air transport layout. It is geography 
that decides the sort of routes along which the air 
traffic will flow. In any scheme of international 
air transport, India occupies a unique place. Centrally 
situated In relation to high land masses on three sides, 
India may be considered to be the true Middle East. 
The great Intcr-conllnental trunk routes lor air 
traffic between Europe and Africa on the one hand, 
and Asia and Australia on the other, will have to 
pass across India. India is thus an indispensable link 
In global aviation. Viewed from the standpoint of 
Internal transport, India ranks with U. S. A. and 
U.S.S.R. as a country which can develop great 
Internal services and can reach out abroad when and 
where It suits her. Large commercial and Industrial 
•centres are situated at distances providing Ideal con- 
•dltlons for aviation. There are still areas where 
surface transport is undeveloped and can never be 
•developed properly owing to peculiar topographic 


conditions. Meteorological conditions are also ex- 
cellent over a large part of the year in spite of the 
Monsoons. 

ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF AIR TRANSPORT 
, IN INDIA 

The history of civil aviation in India dates back 
to the year 1911 when an ‘Aeroplane Post’ was ar- 
ranged as a part of the famous Allahabad Exhibition. 
On 18th February, 1911, a French aviator, M. Pequet, 
took off from the Exhibition grounds where a special 
post office was opened and carried the special mails 
to Naini, some six miles away. The credit of experi- 
menting with the first official air mail in the world 
thus goes to India. The first World War demon- 
strated for the first 'time India’s importance as a 
vital link in the air routes from the West to the Far 
East. As a signatory to the International Air Con- 
vention of 1919, the Government of India accepted 
certain responsibilities in matters concerning ground 
organisation and meteorological facilities. In 1926, 
the Indian Air Board recommended to the Govern- 
ment of India that they should provide at their cost 
all landing grounds and the necessary meteorological 
information and that they should accept the prin- 
ciple of subsidising internal air lines In earlier years. 
It is on the basis of these recommendations that 
subsequent aviation planning was executed. By 
March 1929, Karachi came to be linked regularly with 
London and by 1933 the London-Karachl route came 
to be extended to Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, thus 
providing a link with the route radiating to Australia. 
In the same year, Indian Trans-Continental Airways 
Ltd. was formed with a view to operating the trans- 
continental route from Karachi to Rangoon alter- 
nately with Imperial Airways Ltd. When the Empire 
Air Mail Scheme came to be extended to India in 
1938, all first class mall to the Empire countries came 
to be transferred to the air, resulting in Increased 
frequency of service from England to India and on to 
Australia. Besides the B.O.A.C., the trans-continental 
land route was also flown across by Dutch Air Lines 
and ‘Air France’. Subsequent to the declaration of 
war in September 1939, the principle of the ‘all-up* 
air mail service w’as abandoned and heavy surcharges 
were levied on all air mails. 

DOMESTIC AIR LINES 

In the sphere of Internal services, Tata Sons Ltd., 
Indian National Airways Ltd. and Air Services 
of India Ltd. are the three principal operators. Tata 
Sons started their operations in 1932, and since 
then have extended their operations from Karachi 
to Colombo, from Bombay to Delhi and to Trivandrum. 
The Karachi-Colombo route (1880 miles) is covered 
in lYi days as against four days and fourteen hours 
by train. Over the Bombay-Trlvandrum route (785 
miles), the journey Is accomplished only in 6J4 hours 
as against 48 hours by surface transporty while in the 
case of the Bombay-Delhl route (810 miles) a saving 
of two days and two nights Is offered on the return 
trip when compared with a journey by train. Tata 
Airlines have flown approximately 8,950,000 miles 
with a total of 16,420,000 passenger miles since the 
commencement of the operations in 1932, 
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Indian National Airways was established in 
1933 with an authorised capital of Rs. 30 lakhs and a 
subscribed capital of Rs. 11.6 lakhs. The company 
has operated between Lahore and Karachi across a 
route of 688 miles in about 8/2 hours, thus establish- 
ing contact with the Empire Services at Karachi. 
Since then, an extension was made from Lahore to 
Delhi and then on to Calcutta, During the last four 
years, the company’s services have been mainly 
directed to the needs of air traffic necessitated by 
emergency conditions. 

Air Services of India Ltd., established in 1937, 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 10 lakhs and an 
issued capital of Rs. 5 lakhs, operated prior to the out- 
break of the war on the Bombay-Porbunder route (416 
miles) In about 4 hours as against 27 hours by train. 
The amount of time saved and the fares (approach- 
ing almost second class railway fares) charged en- 
abled the company to increase the frequency as 
sufficient traffic was patronising the Kathiawar 
route. Before the outbreak of the war, air services 
between Bombay and Kolhapur (216 miles) and one 
between Baroda and Amrell (140 titles via Bhavnagar) 
were also run with the active support of the Govern- 
ments of Kolhapur and Baroda States. Since 1942, the 
company has had to suspend the scheduled ser^dces 
because of conditions created by the war. 


The progress made by the Internal services is Il- 
lustrated by the following table: — 


Yeti 

Uilea8« ol 1 
ResnUt ax 1 
tootet. 1 

Mile* flo'TO. 

Passeogers 

carried. 

M*il* carried 
Tons. 


5,180 

155.680 

155 


1934 

5,830 

343.771 1 

757 

213 

1935 

6,595 

553,753 

555 


1936 

1 6,485 

496.559 

349 

49.4 

1937 


622,195 

178 

61.2 

1938* 

j 6,700 

1,412,354 

1.17S 

244.6 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE DOIVIESTIC 


TRANSPORT IN INDIA 

Though the domestic airlines have made con- 
siderable Improvement in miles flown and passengers 
and mails carried, the progress achieved Is hardly 
satisfactory for the size of a country like India. 
The pre-war routes and ground organisation were 
mainly planned with reference to the Empire Services 
rather toan to the economic needs of the country. In 
tlie absence of mail contracts, none of the operators 
could be said to have attained self-sufficiency. During 
the seven pre-war years, they had grown steadily and 
had obtained valuable operational experience and 
public confidence. They have all played a higli 
strategic war-role on the home front or in tlie trans- 
port of personnel, equipment and supplies to fighting 
zones. Their pioneer work in the development of the 
skyways of India will always command attention and 
appreciation. It is also a tribute to their progressive 
outlook that they have been the first to develop, 
practically unaided, a network of Internal lines which 
challenge in efficiency the commercial aviation 
systems of Euroi^ and America. 
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Planning of Aviation 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S POST-WAR 
AVIATION PLANS 

A five years’ plan for post-\var civil aviation 
In India has been prepared by the Post and Air De- 
partment for the consideration of the Reconstruction 
Policy Committee of the Government of India. It 
aims at increasing the annual flying mileage five 
times and the ton mileage fifteen times as compared 
with the pre-war standard. The plan proposes three 
types of routes, viz. (l) international routes for 
Empire and foreign services, (2) trunk routes and 
(3) essential links between trunk services. A fleet of 
35 aircraft Involving a capital cost of Rs, 150 lakhs- 
and manned by 50 to 55 pilots and about the same 
number of second pilots has been envisaged. In the 
case of trunk routes and essential links, the Govern- 
ment of India are expected to take the Initiative In 
planning and organization. Under the plan, the cost 
in the first year will be Rs. 2,53,00,000 failing to 
Rs. 1,90,00,000 In the fifth year. The revenues in the 
first year are likely to be short of the cost of operation 
by Rs. 160 lakhs but will show a profit of Rs, 13 lakhs 
in the fifth year. It is recommended that it Is un- 
desirable to promote one monopolistic concern for the 
whole of India and that it would be more desirable to- 
have a small number of large and privately owned 
operating concerns functioning under conditions of 
control laid down by a Licensing Board. While 
recognising the need of subsidies, it Is proposed that 
a subsidy be granted on the basis of e system by which 
assistance will be confined to bridging the temporary 
gap between gradually ascending revenues and 
steadily decreasing costs, both the targets of costs, 
and revenues being fixed in advance. 

The post-war plan, thus envisaged, is not likely to- 
meet in full the future requirements and possibilities 
of air transport in India. As a post-war plan prepared 
with a pre-war mentality, the target figures for the 
route mileage are not only inadequate but the plan 
hardly anticipates the need lor India to participate in 
the' external and International service In the Imme- 
diate future. Its scope is thus limited to domestic 
services and it does not propose to promote air-con- 
sciousness of the people by cheap travel. In the sphere 
of domestic transport, ft should be further possible to 
enlarge the scope of subsidies so as to cover not only 
the deficits incurred in pioneering and maintaining 
socially desirable lines but also those which are eco- 
nomically marginal or sub-marginal. 

NEEDS FIFTEEN YEARS AHEAD 

In the post-war years an enormously expanded’ 
productive capacity of the aircraft industry Is boxmd 
to seek Its outlet both In commercial and private air 
transport. With every technical advance, the sphere 
of economic plane operation will grow. It Is at this 
stage that the greatest possibilities are presented in 
the sphere of ariation-planiting. If India Is to compete 
on equal terms with powerful foreign interests, com- 
prehensive plans must be prepared In advance. Any 
delay in planning wiU make It extremely difficult for 
India to catch up vltli the progress which is bound 
to be verj’ rapid in the next decade. The oblecUve 
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will be naturally to ensure an orderly provision ol 
air transport services as directed by immediate and 
future needs and the establishment of the new mode 
of transport as an integral part of our future trans- 
portation system. For that, the Indian Government 
will have to be big and bold, not only in thinking and 
planning, but In spending adequately over our future 
air routes, a chain of airports and seaports, the provi- 
sion of navigation and other needs. India is still an 
undeveloped country with a total railway mileage of 
41.052 and a total road mileage of only 285,313. Under 
conditions of poverty, travel by air does not offer any 
attraction over other methods. Neither is it likely to 
be an essential link in the way of routine life as Is the 
motor bus, for example. Can India, therefore, be asked 
to foot a bill which aviation enthusiasts want her 
to meet? If a long range view Is taken, and that is 
what counts, it is worth while spending liberally. 

In planning for the next one and half decade, 
an attempt will have to be made to link up all 
industrial and commercial towns by air. These 
will have to form the background for trunk and 
feeder lines of the future. If the large towns are to 
be brought within the orbit of civil aviation, an 
elaborate ground organisation will have to be planned 
from now onwards with constant emphasis on future 
needs. Far-reaching changes in the operational 
technique have been effected during the last six 
years and many more Important still ttiu doubtless 
follow. In embarking on the development of ground 
organisation, it is not difficult to foresee which air- 
ways are likely to become permanent features of tb** 
country’s transport system. Plans formulated and 
steps taken during the earlier years will result in the 
provision of adequate facilities and control through- 
out the whole country in the not very distant future. 
Post-war ground organisation will require larger 
aerodromes and stronger runways. Over the Inter- 
national routes across India, super and key aero- 
dromes will have to be constructed to the standjirds 
agreed upon Internationally, At the same time, 
attention will have to be paid to the regional 
organisation of the domestic routes if commercial ^r 
transport is to develop internally. On the internal 
routes, the ground organisation will be necessarily 
modest in character, but under no circumstances 
should it suffer from over-riding considerations of 
international air routes. It need not be supposed that 
the large number of air-fields constructed during the 
war will all be suitable for post-war commercial avia- 
tion. Commercial airports have to be strictly controlled 
in position and size by factors which may be unlm- 
portaht in times of war and yet the civil airports and 
wartime airfields will have to be an integral part of 
future planning. It is not too much to expect that 
municipal bodies also will play their role In the 
future of aviation. In England and U.S.A., municipal 
enterprise in the construction of suitable landing 
grounds was a vital factor in the promotion of club 
and private flying. In this connection, something 
can be said In favour of the state subsidising airports 
and landing grounds constructed by municipal 
authorities. Pilots and crews trained dunng the war 
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period constitute a promising and dependable corps 
of personnel capable of handling the air traffic 
of the future years. In addition, hundreds of 
mechanics trained in repairs of aircraft and working 
of the ground organisation are available to form 
jmother formidable team to support post-war avia- 
tion plans. 

SEA AND AIR TRANSPORT 

Air routes across oceans will offer considerable 
scope for development of civil aviation; and it will be 
necessary for India to possess a commercial airfleet. 
India's overseas trade, If it is to expand, will in future 
require a balanced fleet of ships and flying boats. The 
Indian shipping companies do not claim any specia- 
lised knowledge of aviation but what they possess, and 
can offer as a practicable contribution to this task, is 
the wealth of experience, an efficient organisation and 
a network of agencies In India and in those countries 
which have intimate trade relations with India. 
Political and geographical considerations suggest 
flying boat services from India to the Persian Gulf, 
Netherland East Indies. Burma, Iraq, Persia, and East 
and South Africa. It Is quite possible that the transfer 
of passenger traffic from seaborne vehicles to airborne 
vehicles may also prove to be more abrupt. In a way, 
air lines and sea lines radiating to external lands will 
present the same problems, and In both cases, long 
term policies requiring an International outlook will 
be called for. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AN AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 

The successful operation of services by landplanes 
and flying boats is dependent upon a vigorous aircraft 
Industry. Canada and Australia both utilised the op- 
portunities presented by the war to develop an air- 
craft industry and to train flying personnel. Had the 
Government of India realised the need for the 
Industry, India would have been In a position to 
supply aircraft for operations in the Middle and the 
Far East. So many opportunities which the Second 
World War presented w'ere lost India must not 
suffer from that neglect again. It would be a wrong 
argument to suggest that India should confine her- 
self only to repairs and maintenance of craft and the 
training of engineers and technicians. The aircraft 
Industry possesses in India the necessary pre- 
requisites viz., the raw material, cheap power and 
a large potential market. Even with the existing 
resources in aluminium and plywood and war- 
trained technicians, India should be in a position 
to launch a bold manufacturing scheme; and there is 
no reason why an Indian aircraft industry should not 
be In a position in the next decade to manufacture 
planes that will suit Indian meteorological conditions 
and environment. State participation in the aircraft 
industry will have to be a permanent policy for 
defence needs. Progress in aviation largely depends 
on Uie finances supplied to research; and state aid 
will be indispensable to facilitate experiments in 
design and other navigation aids, not only for the near 
future, but for the distant future as well. Whatever 



may - be • the future, an expanding air transport 
organisation with a balanced fleet of ships and flying 
boats, an air-minded people and above all a sound 
manufacturing Industry will be an Invaluable asset 
for the country In the future International situation. 

• NEED OF A STATE POLICY 

Important decisions have been taken In the 
Dominions regarding the future role of the state. 
Canada 'intends to adopt a policy of one ‘chosen 
instrument' for air lines in the future. The South 
African Government are also Inclined to the view that 
the Union should control all the routes. The Com- 
monwealth Government of Australia have prepared a 
blue-print under which all small towns will be linked 
up by air. The Commonwealth Government also have 
decided to take over permanently all the Inter-state 
airlines. Unfortunately in India, the claims of civil 
aviation have not yet been adequately voiced. The 
result has been that civil aviation has been paralysed 
between the two World Wars and there Is reason to 
believe that the same fate will overtake the country 
again ’unless there is a drastic change in aviation 
policy. An enlightened state policy will not only 
clarify the situation but will serve as the best driving 
force for the forward planning elements in the field 
of air transport. 

FUTURE OF AIR TRANSPORT 

The Empire Air Conference held at Montreal and 
the International Air Conference held at Chicago in 
November 1944 have not been able to settle the degree 
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of international co-ordination that udll be required for 
a world order and the future of aviation will remain 
an uncertain factor till the terms of peace settlement 
are In full harmonious operation. Until all the states 
engaging In aviation have reached conclusions con- 
cerning the policy they wish to adopt, any attempt to 
peep into the future would be unfruitful. Some kind 
of regulation of aviation will be necessary in both the 
spheres .viz. commercial and military. With failure to 
achieve International co-ordination and an effective 
system of collective security, the world will again lapse 
into the pre-war era of International rivalries. The 
future trend appears to be in the direction of some 
degree of international agreement over general condi- 
tions of air navigation and technical problems associa- 
ted with it. The most likely limitation to the freedom 
of air will be the reservation of 'cabotage' rights which 
provide every government a substantial home market 
for Its air transport. Tendencies towards bilateral and 
multilateral agreements are likely to persist as the 
relative standing of the nations in air power Is bound 
to vary under different geographical conditions, and 
reciprocal privileges under the freedom of air may 
prove to be of no use to small nations. Considerations 
of national interest and prestige rather than com- 
mercial profit may also shape the future course of 
commercial aviation and new commercial rivalries may 
emerge out of these developments. 

In shaping Indian aviation policy, international 
trends will have, therefore, to be watched with great 
care and caution. 
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New l im e* need new miude. ’’To be unmodem ^^^/Cocals to any or all rooms of the school building, 
andunscicntific in mindin the po8t-\\ar world of dose Within a split-Eccond it carries to the students 
neighbourhood and joint interests is to lack in true citi- any rommunicatioii from tbc School Head and 

zenship. But if we aretobetruecilizenswemustbo- the teachers. By its help the human \oice and 

gin at the beginning, and the beginning is ourschools. tbc musical instrument become a pother in the 


No school of the future can be first -rate — ^that 
is, fully adequate to the need of the new times — 
without a modem sound-system. Lightning rapidity 


lai^cst auditorium. Then there is its domination 
of the stadium— for spreading clearly, over the high 
noise letcl, any announcement or instructiou. 


is given by the sound-system to speech and 


No school of the future must be without class - 


music. Simple to work, it “flashes” 
tvith the utmost ease radio programmes, 
phonograph recordings and on-thc-scenc 



room 




pnonograpns 
must the school library hold merely 
books. The living word rather than 
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aehoolmaster 



JJxgUbrary wUlholilbocdis uat cuty cdd 
print hut alio in ihe tpeakiuy pkonoyraph 
recant 



Jnatruetion xoill be made tiiciU and delightful 
by the elassraam phonograph. 



FilmavjiUgicelifeio every subject by their 
gviek and clear appeal to the eye 


the cold dead print should be the guide. Knowledge 
must reach the brain tlirough llie v ibrant never-tiring ^-oice 
of the phonograph record. Students, just as tliey now consult 
books and documents, should be able to refer to appropriate 
phonograph records in tvhich English, history, music and all 
other subjects leap to insistent life. 

The eyes demand the food of knowledge as niudi as the 
ears. A projection room must he constructed for motion 
pictiures and slide 61ms, so that the march of man’s mind may 
be seen DO less than heard. Nor are eyes and ears enough for 
keeping abreast of that march. The hands must feel it and 
contribute to it in glistening laboratories w-ith basic electronics 
apparatus, radio circuits, testing equipment, television installa- 
tions and special gadgets for instructional purposes. 

The Badio Corporation of America, svjih its vast 'research 
laboratories and minufacturiog facilities, has triumphaat means 
of dealing with the educational held. New and improved tools, 
for the teadiiog and trainiog of Indian youth iu the post-war 
period, will spring from its production lines to make the mind 
of the future generation bright and keen and versatile and 
scientifically world -conscious. 

R. C. A. products are the prime necessities of the Schools 
to Come. 
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PLANNING OF RURAL 
EDUCATION 

H. R. BHATIA 
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I NDIA Is essentially a rural country. One-sixth 
of the human race lives in her villages, nine out 
of every ten Indians are villagers and more than 
ninety per cent of them are unahle to read and 
write. Their illiteracy, coupled with their poverty 
and very low standard of living, with their social 
backwardness and cultural indigence is a blot on 
human civilisation and a problem of the first 
magnitude for any planning for a new India. The 
vast rural population of our country cannot be 
allowed to mark time when new eras of peace, pros- 
perity and progress are being envisaged for all 
peoples and nations. To stir and awaken them to a 
new consciousness’ of their rights and duties as 
human beings and citizens of a new India, a vigorous 
and speedy programme of educating them through 
more and better schools and teatmeis is our urgent 
need. The present provision has got to be multiplied 
manifold and its quality improved in the light of new 
trends in educational thought and practice and of 


conditions prevailing in the land so that waste 
may be eliminated, maximum advantage taken of 
the provision made and the goal achieved with 
reasonable speed. To that end the cost of edu- 
cation. must be assessed, the possible sociological 
changes must be Indicated, the new Ideals in rural 
education must be clearly understood, the new and 
powerful role which the rural school and the teacher 
are going to play to make the rural population move 
with the times and towards a better, more wholesome 
and more functional social life, must be fully realized 
and an effective plan for the supervision and^ 
guidance of the teaching force must be devised. 

India Is a vast country, with social, geographical 
and economic conditions varying from province to 
province and even from district to district. It is 
difficult to Indicate detailed schemes suitable for 
particular areas That will be the task of the various 
provincial and district authorities entrusted with the 
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administration of education. All that Is here 
attempted Is a brief outline of the principles for 
general guidance. 

DIFFICULTIES 

Every attempt at planning must take due stock 
of difficulties that stand in the way of making edu- 
cation play its rightful role in rural economy and 
progress. In the first place, the task itself Is Im- 
mense, there are three hundred millions of villagers 
to be educated. Secondly, this vast mass of humanity 
is scattered in small villages with an average of 
three hundred people and there are stlU smaller units 
of clusters of hamlets. Some of them are so far 
removed from towns as to be altogether devoid of any 
contact with, or any benefit from, the minimum 
amenities . so ..common In modem -.civilized -life. 
Thirdly, this popvilatlon suffers from desperate 
poverty and gross ignorance of Improved methods 
of making„a sufficient living .through .agriculture, 
their main occupation. Their holdings are scattered, 
often irrigation is not available or is Insufficient, 
good seeds are either not known or difficult to obtain; 
with the result that the produce per capita Js low. 
Generations of destitution from father to son have 
led them to resign their fate to custom, kismet and 
karma, and made them lethargic and conservaUve, 
suspicious of any Innovation and instruction. 
Fourthly,, caste^d religion have divided even 'small 
communities into water-tight compartments, and 
have bred hatred and antagonism among them. For 
example, a Jat schoolmaster, will not be .tolerated In a 
village of'Thakurs or Brahmins. Co-operation under 
such conditions is difficult. Fifthly, health conditions 
In villages are appalling. Insanitary living, malnu- 
trition. bad water-supply, lack of medical relief, faith 
in quacks and magic are common. And lastly, there 
has come about such a wide gulf between, the rural 
and the urban people that the two cannot be 
recognized as the-sons of the' same soil This gulf 
is the direct result of a definitely wrong policy 
pursued by the British Government In making too 
small a provision ' for the education of so vast a 
country — educating ten per cent of the population 
in a hundred and fifty years — and altogether neglect- 
ing the eduoatdon of rural pwple In that small 
provision 

But there is one great thing very encouraging In 
the face of these difficulties. The national conscious- 
ness of the country has been awakened and these 
difficulties which appeared insuperable a generation 
ago serve today only to whet the spirit of millions of 
men and women whose love for their country is 
matched only by their anxiety and impatience to 
remove all obstacles in the path of their country's 
progress. A new hope and a new ambition have 
entered Into the spirit of the people and will be a 
great stand-by In the accomplishment of this 
stupendous task. 

OBJECTIVES 

Any programme of rural reconstruction must 
have two main objectives. In the first place, we 
must educate the rural people for a fuller life. Edu- 
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cation should be of the whole personality. The ideal 
of three R's—reading, writing and arithmetic— should 
be transcended by the ideal of three H’s— head, hand 
and heart. Learning by doing, teaching through 
work, education through activity are some of the 
educational slogans and they stress that children 
should first do and then learn, and the Joy of activity, 
experience and expression, which Is Nature's greatest 
gift to the young people, should not be lost to thein in 
education. Education should Increase knowledge, 
develop etficlency and refine feeling. Schools should 
work for scholarship and independent thought, for 
practical sense and skill and for generosity and kindli- 
ness of feeling. Our first aim is more complete and 
comprehensive education, which will draw instruction 
from the barren tracks of knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake to the sunny and productive region of day-to- 
day living. 

In the second place, the standard of living must 
be raised. This is to be attempted in 'two ways. First, 
the adult population has got to be taught better sanl- 
'tatfon, rules of health, co-operation, better ways of 
social behaviour, better personal habits, closer under- 
standing of the political, social and economic environ- 
ment, healthier and cheaper forms of entertainment 
and recreation. Their prejudices, obsolete customs 
and superstitions about food, health, work, faith, 

. social relations, have got to be reformed and they have 
to be awakened to a new sense of values In which 
health, happiness and prosperity reign supreme- This 
item of the programme.generally goes by the name of 
rural uplift. Secondly, their economic lot must be 
improved. Agriculture Is their mainstay and the 
methods and means of this vocation must be Improved 
so as to increase the yield considerably. Consolidation 
of holdings, preserving Instead of burning the valuable 
manure of dung and leaves, use of better seeds and 
better Implements and more successful methods of 
cultivation, knowledge of afforestation and soil ero- 
sion, facilities for the transport and marketing of 
agricultural produce, knowledge of better methods of 
dairy and poultry farming, of looking after, cattle, 
crops and fodder, and of Investment, purchase and 
sale, will add to the Income of the villager and bring 
health and happiness to every homestead. Subsidiary 
crafts like weaving, carpentry, smithy, preservation of 
fruits and vegetables, pottery and brickmaking are to 
be improved to yield more useful and attractive things. 

Because the task Is gigantic, effort and money are 
often wasted in trying to do everything in the same 
breath. It would be better to draw up a co-ordinated 
plan as the Wardha organisation is doing. 

THE TEESENT POSITION 

At present there are two types of schools in the 
countryside. In the first place, there is the single 
teacher school In a small village of two to five hundred 
souls having twenty to forty pupils. Secondly, there 
is the vernacular middle school having seven or eight 
classes with three to seven teachers. Both are purely 
vernacular schocds Imparting Instruction in the sub- 
jects scheduled by education departments. Both have 
a rural atmosphere, do not teach English and lack 
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the vitalizing force of constructive activities. Here 
and there are anglo-vernacuiar middle schools, and 
even high schoois, situated In small.towns-and drawing 
some promising pupils from neighbouring villages. 
The number of such schools, as has already been 
indicated, is hopelessly inadequate. And there are no 
vernacular high schools 

The type of education Imparted in these schools 
IS confined to mere formal instruction In the several 
subjects of the curricula, and Is very unsatisfactory 
from all points of view. The Report of the Conference 
of Rural Education held in the Punjab in 1922 sums 
up the position admirably. The pupils are dissatisfied 
with the schools because the Instruction given is not 
in terms of their village life and needs and Is not 
related to their natural Interests and impulses, the 
methods of teaching used are formal and inefficient 
and the instruction given does not lead anywhere. 
The parents are dissatisfied because the education 
given IS of no economic value and at best causes dis- 
satisfaction with village conditions and leads boys to 
drift to the city. The educational authorities are dis- 
satisfied, because the village schools are inefficient 
and lead to bad habits of study. It should not be sur- 
prising if the teachers themselves are dissatisfied, as 
they have no prospects and social status in the village 
community. Poor pay, monotonous work, lack of 
Impetus to show better work and results, and sheer 
boredom of village life tell upon the teacher's mind, 
outlook and duties. 

But some very admirable attempts are being made 
to vitalize rural education and bring it closer to life. 
The well-known Presbyterian Mission School at Moga 
(Punjab) working the Project or Activity curriculum 
has served for the last thirty years as a great radiating 
centre of progressive ideas and methods In rural edu- 
cation. Children get opportunities for physical 
activity in games, in free out-of-door play as well as 
in organised games; and for constructive handwork, 
both individual and co-operative. Handwork is used 
in connection with historical and geographical studies, 
as part of a ‘project’ or ‘centre of interest’. The 
pleasure of making real things, nature study, garden- 
ing, agriculture, village crafts like charpoy-maklng, 
rope-making, masonwork, all have an appeal and 
educational value for young people and are linked 
with study and instruction. The study and appre- 
ciation of literature Is taught through children's 
pleasure in speech, in dramatic activity, their delight 
In verse and rhythm. Music — singing and listening — 
is given its due place, and arithmetic Is taught by cal- 
culations In the farm shop, in running a mess, in 
finding out railway fares from one station to another 
during railway Journeys, In estimating returns from 
the farm and the kitchen garden. Language Is taught 
by the sentence method as is actually learnt in life. 
The school also runs a training class for village 
teachers and they are trained in matters relatli^ to 
the uplift of villages as well as In the project method 
of education. 


Recently the Basic Schools started under the 
Wardha Scheme are another laudable. attempt-to re- 
construct the'ldeals'and methods of rural education 
In India. All instruction is centred round some craft, 
in learning which pupils acquire a knowledge of 
language, arithmetic, history, geography and drawing. 
'These subjects are after all tools with which we meet 
the needs of life and they are branches of our cultural 
heritage. But In differentiating them into so many 
units we have missed their unity. The Wardha 
Scheme correlates or integrates them by means of a 
craft In which the urgent manipulative and creative 
Interests and Impulses of children find full scope for 
expression, exercise and development. Young people 
acquire knowledge and skill and learn to use both to 
advantage In life. The educational philosophy of the 
project method and the ‘‘basic’’ education Is the same, 
the only difference being that in the latter, Instead 
of a number of projects, the convening point for 
subjects of study Is some useful craft like spinning 
and weaving, carpentry and agriculture The Wardha 
Scheme has revolutionised our outlook, methods, 
ideals and policies in education and, although it has 
been vehemently criticised from many quarters, its 
cardinal principle of education through constructive 
and creative activities and interests has been not 
only welcomed and accepted but also incorporated by 
all educational authorities, central and provincial, in 
their schemes of educational reconstruction and 
planning. These pioneer methods and schools are a 
very wholesome influence for the orthodox educational 
thought and practice, but their number Is small in 
view of the Immensity of the task. 

SOME POST-WAR CHANGES 

Because India is essentially a rural country and 
because there has come about a wide gulf between the 
rural and the urban people, it is often suggested that 
there should be a sharp line of distinction between 
educational effort and service rendered to rural and 
urban areas, there should be different types of schools 
and different curricula, and teachers should be 
differently trained. But lest this gulf should go on 
widening, the grounds of such differentiation must 
be clearly understood, the need of clear thinking and 
careful planning fully recognised and post-war 
changes that are inevitably coming provided for. 

At the outset it should not be missed that with 
the growing industrialization of India there will be an 
unprecedented migration of rural people to the cities. 
Three generations ago the United States and Japan 
were ^entlally rural, almost ninety per cent of their 
people lived In villages. Today more than half of their 
people live in urban areas. Australia in a relatively 
small period of time has experienced more acutely 
this drift of large rural populations to cities. This 
drift has begun in India for all practical purposes. 
Secondly, the birth-rate in large cities is appreciably 
lower and goes on increasing In proportion to the dis- 
tance from towns. The cities all over the world are 
no longer able to produce enough children to maintain 
a stationary population. Rural areas have to function 
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as the seedbeds of the nation. Thirdly, \rtth the 
Inevitable growth of large cities there will be a con- 
tinual flux of people into rural areas for recreatloa 
and health. Fourthly, country-wide democratic Insti- 
tutions will ever be -throwing the urban candidate on 
the help and’support of -his rural constituencies and 
there will be a greater commingling between the two. 
Ijastly, lat^e scale building of roads and Improvement 
In the means of transport, commercial, cultural and 
social intercourse between cities and villages will 
Increase Immensely and much more readily. 

These changes will have an Important corollary 
which no educational planning can afford to overlook. 
Education alone can help to make such changes less 
sudden and to bridge the gulf between the rural and 
the urban people. So far as general education Is con- 
cerned, the methods used in developing Interest In art, 
history, music, literature, science and other sublects 
of common study shall have to be identical in both 
rural and urban schools. But that does not Imply 
that agriculture can be Ignored. It Is indispensable, a 
virile and prosperous rural community Is essential for 
national well-being and a love of country life is to be 
encouraged and fostered In the rising generation both 
In towns and villages. That is not because children 
are to be kept In the countryside to work on land but 
because the alms and Ideals of all education, Including 
rural education, are to be broadened In the Interest of 
Individual and social development. The cultural life 
of the nation will have to be made much richer so that 
several types of community life may find scope for 
expression and growth in it, and while the geaerai 
underlying principle of education will remain the 
same, slight changes in extra-curricular activities and 
Interests and In social life will come in to meet local 
conditions. 

There will also grow seml-rural communities 
Uving close to, and meeting the demands of, the urban 
population for dairy and farm products. Their ways 
of life and outlook will be partially urban and partially 
rural. Post-war educational service will have to be 
adapted to such powerful needs. 

TENDENCIES IN BUBAL EDUCATION 

There are two distinct tendencies noticeable in 
rural education today and both revolve round the place 
and value of the one-or-two-teacher school in a small 
village. The first condemns this small school as an 
educational dodo. It is inadequately equipped and un- 
economical, and is a "potent cause of wastage”. "The 
sooner It Is replaced by large central schools fed from 
larger areas, the better— for they will allow or better 
accommodation and equipment, more and better paid 
teachers and a wider range of subjects and interests" 
The Government of India Report on Education In 
India during 1938-39 says, "An Inspector of Schools 
In the Punjab has made the suggestion that uneco- 
nomical single-teacher schools might be closed down 
after due W’arnlng, and the staff, thus released, em- 
ployed elsewhere and that, where distances are not 
prohibitive, two or three single-teacher schools should 
be coalesced Into one larger school and further that 
the single-teacher schools for boys should be converted 
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into mixed schools with two or more teachers” (p. 60). 
But the same report adds "What is In theory a sound 
preposition Is likely to remain a pious hope”. It Is 
commonly believed that real efficiency cannot be 
looked for In the one-teacher school. 

The second tendency is to look upon the single- 
teacher school as Indispetisable, to exploit its peculiar 
advantages and to remodel It into something more In 
accordance with the modern spirit. It Is claimed that, 
given the right type of equipment and an enrolment 
of between 20 and 30 pupils, a high grade of education 
can be had in these schools. Since India will need both 
types of schools, let us consider the scope and merit 
of both separately. 

ONE-OR-nVO-TEACHEB SCHOOL 

Most of our village schools are single-teacher 
schools. Official reports admit that in a country of 
small and scattered villages it Is difficult to reduce 
their numbers and Impossible to do without them 
altogether. About 41.9 per cent of the total number of 
primary schools In India are single-teacher schools 
and their number Is on the Increase. Every effort to 
extend educational facilities to small villages means 
more single-teacher schools. In a province like 
Rajputana where small villages with a population of 
200 souls are common, numerous and far removed 
from each other, sJngle-teocher schools ore about the 
only means of bringing education within the reach of 
the rural masses. In the near future when educational 
provision shall have to be made on a very large scale 
to reach every hamlet and village, the sfngfe-feacher 
schools will prove very useful. It would be very sad 
Indeed if modern education were altogether impossible 
in such schools. But Is it? 

The critics of the one-teacher school generally 
stress three difficulties. In the first place. It has a 
wide range of age and ability levels, and classes are 
difficult to form. Secondly, the subjects to be taught 
by one teacher are so numerous that he cannot be 
expected to do justice to teaching. Thirdly, the 
classes, if formed, will be so small that social stlmula- 
Uon which Is the crux of class-room teaching will be 
very deficient. 

In the United States there arc still 160,000 one- 
teacher schools teaching well over 4,000,000 rural 
children. This means that one out of every four 
children in villages is getting education at such 
schools. Prof. F. W. Dunn of the Columbia University 
tells us on the basis of her experience of rural schools 
that difficulties "are removed or lessened to the 
point of practicability” if subjects are integrated or 
correlated in units of study or activity and when 
several grade levels participate In a common enter- 
prise. "For ten years in our experimental rural 
schools we have found it possible to organise our 
school in three groups, rather than In eight grades, 
thus giving the teacher time to be a genuine guide 
and helper, and making possible for each child a group 
with which to work or play that is sufficiently large 
to be Interesting, stimulating and productive of 
genuine social experience of give and take, leadership 
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and followership, co-operation and control". (From 
an article in the "New Era", April, 1938). 

She further enumerates the important techniques 
required of the teacher for present-day education in 
the one-teacher rural school. In the first place, toe 
teacher should be able to participate in group dis- 
cussions as a member of the group, taking the lead 
only if the group's need for guidance requires it. 
Secondly, he should be able to handle a heterogenous 
group of children as one class. Thirdly, he should be 
able to subordinate the so-called ‘recitation’ to toe 
independent study of the pupils; the pupils’ study 
must go on at times when the teacher’s attention is 
demanded for class work with another group. 
Fourthly, the school management is to be organised 
so as to be definitely educative. This Is possible If 
the teacher makes use of his opportunities to organise 
decoration of the school room, beautification of the 
school environment, gardening, play and the like. 
And, fifthly, he must recognise that individual 
Instruction is more serviceable than class work on a 
common problem. 

Prof. Dunn sums up; "With these techniques, 
and with the ever-dominating concept of the school 
as a place for helping each child to grow along the 
best lines and at his best rate, the small rural school 
becomes an organic agency of a high type for whole- 
some child development." 

It 13 highly desirable that such small rural 
schools should have closer relationship to the village 
community. The teacher should know every family 
and visit every home, he should promote the general 
understanding, appreciation and support of education 
among parents and organise parents' meetings when 
necessary, he should let the village use the school 
building after school hours for discussing village 
affairs and himself take a leading part in discussions 
and he should organise fairs, sports and exhibitions 
with the help of villagers. 

Our country with her teeming millions residing 
in small villages must investigate very closely into 
the needs, methods and aims of the one-teacher 
school and find ways and means to make it more 
efficient. 

THE VERNACULAR HIGH SCHOOL 

The highest education given in villages is through 
what are commonly known as the vernacular final 
schools. They teach upto the middle standard and, 
except in the Punjab and United Provinces, are 
gradually disappearing. They differ from toe 
common type of middle schools In not teaching 
English. Their teachers are poorly paid, ill qualified 
and untrained but their products in Northern India 
grow into useful members of rural communities. The 
Education Report of the United Provinces 1934-35 
bears testimony to that truth. “There can be little 
doubt that vernacular education is the most efficient 
and valuable section of the educational system of 
these provinces. For a sum commensurate vrith the 
Income of the parent a boy receives an education in 
most of the subjects that he is likely to need on leav- 


ing toe school. The school Is In or near the village, 
toe course Is designed for the village life." In the 
Punjab, agriculture Is being Introduced In such schools 
and senior vernacular teachers are trained at the 
agricultural college. 

But It is very tragic that In India there are no 
Institutions worth the name where secondary or 
higher education may be provided in the vernacular 
and the products of vernacular middle schools are 
compelled for want of opportunities to stop their 
studies. They cannot Join the anglo-vemacular high 
schools where the study of English Is compulsory. 

For some time past there has been growing a great 
popular demand for imparting all Instruction at the 
high school stage through the medium of the ver- 
nacular and in a number of provinces it Is being done, 
fiven at the university stage there is a feeling that a 
beginning ought to be made at least with some sub- 
jects to carry on teaching through the vernacular. 
This tendency Is to be welcomed for political and edu- 
cational reasons. It will help to bridge the gulf 
between urban and rural masses and it will give young 
people greater opportunities for free and creative 
self-expression. 

With the growing vernacularisation of high school 
and Intermediate education the vernacular middle 
school will open up a promising field for development 
Given due encouragement and support, with better 
qualified and trained teachers, better and more equip- 
ment, and with teaching work linked with village 
conditions and needs it should in due course of 
time step up secondary education In rural areas. The 
brighter pupils will have no obstacle to taking toe 
matriculation examination or even college education 
and will later work as effective leaders of a pro- 
gressive community. 

At present the vernacular middle school serves as 
the central school for a number of villages having one- 
or-two-teacher schools. But If each village has a one- 
or-two-teacher middle school on the lines suggested 
above, there should be set up central high schools 
where along with opportunities for secondary educa- 
tion both on the arts and the craft sides a greater 
stress should be laid on village occupations. 

The only difficulty for central schools Is of 
transport. But with the post-war programme of roads 
and cheap means of transport, the difficulty will be 
overcome. One authority in England has established 
a central school which draws its senior pupils from 
an area of sixty-six square miles. "Of the 119 senior 
pupils on the roll of the school, drawn from nine con- 
tributory schools, 92 are conveyed in four buses, which 
pick up the children along the whole of the routes 
Arrangements have been made for the children to 
shelter in wet'weather. The majority of children are 
picked up near their homes and it has been found that 
children can now be conveyed a distance of several 
miles to a senior school In less time than it took them 
to walk from home to their village school.” ^ 
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THE CURRICULA 

It is through a criticism of the present curricula 
that a new one Is to be forged. At present we have a 
number of subjects which are related neither to one 
another nor to the needs and Interests of children. 
Also, there are too many of them and children are 
being taught a large number of unnecessary, uninte- 
resting and unimportant details. The curriculum is 
fonnal, artificial and divorced from life. There Is no 
relation between life in the schoohand life outside It, 
Throughout the emphasis is on what the child will 
need when he grows up and not on what he needs 
here and now in the school. Education is considered 
a preparation for life while It is life Itself pulsating 
.^with the growing needs and Interests of children. 

The new curriculum must steer clear of these 
shortcomings. , The fundamental Items of reading, 
writing and arithmetic cannot be n^lected- but they 
must be supplemented by craftwork, music, social 
studies and games. The Wardha Scheme with slight 
adjustments to suit local conditions can be adopted 
with advantage. Knowledge of agriculture will be had 
at the school farm, and hygiene, civics, sanitation, 
first aid, folk music and drama can be taught through 
daily activities in and outside the school. For girls 
sewing, domestic economy and child welfare have to 
be included. The change should be radical not only 
In the content but also In the methods of Instruction. 
THE TEACHER 

The old saying: "As Is the teacher, so Is the 
pupil" is as true today as It was in the past. Much of 
the waste in modem educational effort in India can 
reasonably be traced to the incompetence of the 
teacher. The teacher in the country Is still worse. 
His greatest handicap is his poor salary. Ill-fed, 
worried, retreating, without any social status and 
without any hope of Improving it, he is expected at 
once to play a role that Is noble and to lead the rural 
community towards greater literacy, better health, 
cleaner living, and better social conditions. This Is 
expecting mangoes from cotton seeds. 

The whole programme of rural education and 
uplift turns on the teacher. He is In fact the only 
factor which can radiate light in the present gloom. 
He must be better paid, better educated and better 
trained He must have prospects of promotion and 
the confidence that better work vrill bring higher 
dividends in the form of both material advantage and 
social appreciation. 

THE COST 

There are 3,13,20,000 children between 6-11 years 
In rural areas in British India and 86,86,000 in Indian 
States. Assuming as the Central Advisory Board of 
Education In its Report on Post-War Educational 
Development in India has done that one teacher will be 
required for every 30 pupils, the number of teachers 
required will be 10,44,000 for British India and 2,85,533 
for the Indian States, The Central Advisory Board 
prescribes a minimum national scale of salaries for 
teachers in primary schools at Rs. 30 increasing upto 
Bs. 50 p.m. The cost on teachers’ salaries and allow- 
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ances comes to Rs. 68,08,57,650 in British India and 
Rs. 18,88,22,565 in the Indian States. Calculating that 
the salary cost amounts to only 70% of the total cost, 
an additional sum of -Rs. 29,17,96,136 will be needed 
for British India and Rs. 8,09,23,956 for the Indian 
States, The gross total cost per annum comes to 
Rs. 97,26,53,786 for British India and Rs. 26,97,46,521 
for the Indian States. The Agencies are included In 
the figures given for the Indian States. Since primary 
education in rural areas has got to be free, there is 
no prospect of Income from any source. 

The cost per.caplta comes to Rs. 31.05 per annum. 
Where one-teacher middle schools are to be run, the 
cost will be a little higher as the teacher must be 
better qualified and better paid and the equipment in 
library etc. will have to be improved. 

PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

In India, teaching is not merely a vocation but 
also a social and religious service, and there Is a 
time-honoured tradition that knowledge and learning 
are not marketable commodities which can be sold 
and purchased for a fee. The teacher in Hindu and 
Muslim times never thought of earning a living by his 
work and taught the rich and the poor alike for a 
voluntary bounty. That tradition still survives and 
there are a large number of public organisations en- 
listing voluntary workers for imparting instruction 
free to the backward communities or engaging them 
on a living wage to render educational service to 
rural masses. Their achievements in liquidating Il- 
literacy and uplifting the people are noteworthy. 
Wardha, under the Inspiring guidance of Mahatma 
Gandhi, and Shantiniketan are some of the seed-beds 
of social service organisations whose sole aim Is to 
improve the lot of village communities through pro- 
grammes of education at once educational, social 
and economic. 

The Blrla Education Trust, Pilanl, Jaipur State, Is 
maintaining 400 schools In villages ^th a total en- 
rolment of 13,000 pupils. Shrltnatl Kasturba National 
Memorial Trust is drawing up a very comprehensive 
scheme for rural education and uplift with special 
reference to women. As poUtlca! consciousness grows, 
such efforts will multiply. Social service leagues and 
societies are being formed In secondary schools and 
colleges and many universities are contemplating that 
social service, particularly ^ucatlonaj. In rural areas, 
should be expected of every prospective graduate and 
his achievement, If any, should be mentioned in his 
university diploma. A move making some sort of 
educational service compulsory will not be an unjust 
demand on the time and effort of young students, 
considering that other countries have been conscript- 
ing students for military sei^dce. 

Ideals of social service are becoming more 
definite and concrete, efforts will become more 
genuine and organised with our political progress 
and, in any programme of educational service to the 
rural communities, will figure as the most important 
Item. When national government concentrates on 
rural education within a short period from now. It is 
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not too much to hope that public help and co- 
operation will be available in an amount and degree 
seldom observed in any other country. If the cost of 
rural education is heavy and depressing, the Ideals 
and spirit of social service among the Indian people 
are heartening and will make up considerable leeway. 
As the Sargent Report says, “the experience of war 
suggests that when such a paramount neces^ty 


can be established, the money required to meet it 
can and will be found. It Is for India to decide 
whether the time has arrived when a national system 
of education Is a paramount necessity.” The results 
achieved by the Danish People’s High Schools and the 
Summer School Movement in England are an eloquent 
testimony to what voluntary organisation and popular 
effort can accomplish in rural uplift and education. 
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I T does not require a prophet to say that, in the 
field ol reconstruction In the next fifteen years, 
major attention wlU be paid to education, and 
that here our efforts will be mainly devoted to 
the task of building up a nation-wide and efficient 
system of primary education which will serve as a 
sure and sound foundation for the entire educational 
structure Hitherto, primary education In this 
country has been the most neglected part of our 
educational system and Its progress up till now has 
been woefully meagre. As a result, the Indian educa- 
tional structure to-day resembles more or less an 
Inverted pyramid. This has been due, as we all 
know, to the. unequal emphasis that was laid in the 
last one hundred years on secondary and higher 
education to the exclusion of mass education. If. 
like all other civilised countries of the world, we in 
India are to have a national system of education, then 
we must correct that wrong- emphasis and remedy 
the defects of the past, we must begin by building 
the foundation and make education truly national 
in extent as well as content. Education in India has 
too long been the privilege and prerogative of the 
rich and the few, it must now be open and available 
to all, irrespective of caste, creed, sex or station In life. 
We must recognise that education is the birthright 
of every Indian and we must make provision for uni- 
versal education In our planning of future India. 

It is an admitted fact that in the past there has 
been too much neglect. Our Job in the immediate 
future will, therefore, be to make amends for that 
neglect and to try to make up for the lost time. How 
shall we set about the task? Before we discuss that. 


it would be helpful to take stock of the present 
situation. 

THE PRESENT POSITION — Administration 

The administration of primary education Is at 
present in the hands of local authorities. These local 
authorities may either be the District Board (in 
urban areas, the Municipal Board) or, as in some 
Provinces, a statutory "ad hoc" body like the District 
Board created by an Act ot the provincial legislature. 
These local bodies administer primary education In 
their respective areas. They maintain their own 
schools, appoint their teachers, prescribe the courses 
and text books and take any other step that may be 
necessary for the maintenance of the system; and they 
have complete authority in their management. They 
also give grants to privately managed institutions 
over which, however, they have very little control. 
There are also privately managed schools which receive 
no aid from any quarter, their only source of Income 
being the tuition-fee paid by their pupils. 

The position of the Local Government vis-a-vis 
these local bodies are more or less of an advisory 
nature. The Local Government give grants to the 
local bodies to supplement their financial resources, 
but otherwise they do not generally interfere with 
their Internal administration. In some provinces 
the Government also provide the inspecting staff for 
primary schools the members of which act as liaison 
officers between the Provincial Government and the 
local bodies. On the whole, however, the Provincial 
Governments exercise very little control over the 
affairs of the local bodies Years ago the Gov- 
ernment decided as a matter of policy to withdraw 
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from the field of primary education and leave 
It to the local bodies and to voluntary agencies. So 
It came about that the responsibility of providing 
education to the masses came to be divided between 
the local bodies, the District and Municipal Boards, 
and private agencies. The Government did not take 
any direct responsibility though they gave grants to 
local bodies to help them in their programme of work. 

The main responsibility for providing mass 
education thus devolved upon these local autho- 
rities. They and the voluntary agencies between 
them today maintain by far the largest number of 
primary schools though there are a few Government 
schools. According to the latest available returns, 
there were In British India, in 1936-37, 197,227 
primary schools. Of these only 2,666 were Govern- 
ment institutions; the Board schools were 72,363 In 
number while the number of private schools was 
122,198 It would appear from the above that primary 
education in India is still too largely dependent on 
voluntary agencies for its progress. The number of 
schools directly under State management is negligible 
and more than sixty per cent of schools are under 
private management. 

The following paragraph taken from the Eleventh 
Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education In 
India gives a fair picture of the present position of 
the various types of primary schools In existence 
today; 

"The primary schools administered by Govern- 
ment are on the whole more efficient than those 
managed by local bodies or private agencies. 
In certain provinces the majority of the primary 
schools maintained by Government are practis- 
ing schools attached to trjdnlng schools for 
primary school teachers. Grants are also given 
to local bodies by Government toward the 
expenses of primary education and the local 
bodies In turn make grants to aided primary 
schools. The grant-in-aid given to such aided 
schools Is seldom adequate, with the result that 
they are generally ill-staffed and Ill-equipped. 
In some cases the grant is as small as eight 
annas a month. It Is unfortunate that the local 
bodies have not hitherto done as much as they 
might to improve the efficiency of primary 
education in the areas under their control, 
though there are welcome signs here and there 
of attempts to improve the state of affairs In 
this respect”. 

In the course of the last twenty-five years many 
attempts have been made to improve the condition 
of primary education. Various Primary Education Acts 
have been passed in the different provincial legisla- 
tures. Their main object has been to strengthen the 
position of the local authorities. These Acts give 
powers to those local authorities to Introduce at their 
option a compulsory system of elementary education 
In their respective areas for children (in most Acts the 
provision is for boys only) between the ages of six and 
ten. They also empower the local authorities to im- 
pose an education cess to finance the cost of 


maintaining tlie system. There Is, besides, provision 
for statutory grants from the provincial exchequer to 
supplement the resources of the local authorities. 
But In spite of all these efforts the progress of 
primary education has been extremely slow. In 1936- 
37 there were in British India about six crores of 
children of the school-going age (i.e. In the 5-14 age 
group); of these only 1.2 crores, I.e., about one-fifth, 
were under instruction. And In 1940-41, that is, 
almost twenty years after the passing of the Primary 
Education. Acts* there were In the whole of British 
India 194 urban areas In all and 3,297 rural areas 
where some sort of compulsion has been In force. 
These three thousand and odd rural areas comprise 
In all about fifteen thousand villages; and in India 
there are seven lakhs of such villages i 

Tlie causes of the failure of the local authorities 
to implement the provision of the Primary Education 
Acts and to build up a well-organised compulsory 
system of primary education are not far to seek. 
Firstly, we may note that under the provisions of the 
Primary Education Acts the option of Introducing 
compulsion rested with the local authorities. There 
was no provision In them for a central directive 
authority. Secondly, the Imposition of the education 
cess was also left to the option of the local authorities. 
One who knows anything about these Boards can 
easily imagine what may have been the result of such 
option. No elective body, specially of the type of these 
District and Municipal Boards, would care to Introduce 
a new cess and face unpopularity and risk defeat in 
electlonS'and virtual extinction at the hands of the 
electors. And in the absence of fresh sources of 
revenue and v.ith their existing financial resources 
It is no wonder that the Primary Education Acts hare 
remained up till now more or less a dead letter. Tlie 
fate of compulsion under such circumstances was 
naturally sealed and a universal system of compulsory 
primary education still remains an unfulfUled dream 
of educationists and politicians. 

FINANCE 

In 1936-37 the total amount spent on education 
of all types In British India was a little over Bs. 28 
crores. Of this, 8.4 crores was for primary education. 
So the share of primary education in the total educa- 
tional budget was Just about 30 per cent. It would 
appear from the above that we in this country are 
even today spending on an average less than 2 rupees 
per capita for primary education. It Is better not to 
compare this figure with figures for other countries. 
It Is only natural that, with such poor financial back- 
ing, the provision for primary ' education in this 
country Is so utterly inadequate and Its condition so 
extremely Inefficient. 

It Is Interesting to note that of the total of 8.4 
crores spent on primary education about 7 crores 
were for boys alone and only 1.4 crores for girls’ 
education. This shows clearly the disproportionate 

• A Urge mijontf of them were passed nilbinm few years after the 
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mature ot the expenditure on the education of boys 
.•and girls. 

An analysis of the sources of expenditure Is 
revealing. There are, generally speaking four main 
heads from which the amount spent on primary 
education is derived: (1) provincial exchequer; (11) 
Board funds; (lii) fees; and (iv) endowments and 
•other, sources. As we, have already, seen, besides 
directly maintaining a limited number of schools, 
the Provincial Governments give grants to local 
authorities for meeting the expenses of primary 
•education In their areas. The Board funds are made 
up of such grants set apart from their own general 
funds for the purposes of education. Where education 
•cess exists, as It does in a limited number of areas, 
the cess provides the largest amount in the Board 
fund for primary education. In 1936-37, of the total 
•of 7 crores spent on primary education of boys. 
Government funds provided 3.45 crores. Board funds, 
2.4 crores, while the amount met by fees was 46 
crores, other sources being responsible for .67 crores.f 
■The percentage works out as follows; — Government 
funds 49.3, Board funds 34.4, fees 6.6 and other 
isources 9.6. It would appear that fees and other 
.sources even now account for more than 16% of the 
total expenditure. In a poor country like ours this Is 
undoubtedly a heavy burden on parents, specially 
when we remember that poverty has been a great 
stumbling block in the progress of primary education 
In this country. In this connection one other fact 
need be mentioned. Some of the Primary Education 
Acts, while making education compulsory, have not 
made it free As a result, In some areas where com- 
pulsion has been Introduced the parents, besides pay- 
ing the cess, have also to pay the tuition fees of ^elr 
children. 

ENROLSIENT AND ATTENDANCE 

The total number of pupils In primary stage in 
1936-37 in the whole of British India was 11,465,700 
•Of these, 10,00,190 were boys and 1,458,510 girts. The 
•disparity In the number of boys and girls Is indeed 
striking. The explanation lies in the fact that In spite 
•of Uie marked progress of girls' education In recent 
years the education of girls is not yet recognised to 
he as imperative a necessity as that of boys. 

In the absence of compulsion, attendance in 
.schools Is on a voluntary basis; that is, children go to 
school when their guardians feel inclined to send 
them there and they remain at school as long as they 
feel Inclined to do so or so long as it Is not incon- 
venient to their guardians to keep them there. As I 
have already stated, one result of this has been that, 
in 1936-37, out of about six crores of children who 
should have received instruction, only about 1.2 crores 
-were In attendance at school of some sort or other. 
Perhaps at first sight the situation would not appear 
to be very bad; but when we note that a majority of 
these children were In class I and left school In a 
year or two without proceeding further, then alone 
the true state of affairs reveals itself and we not only 
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see. the terrible wastage of time, money and human 
material that Is going on all around us but -we also 
realise the magnitude of the task that lies ahead of 
us in its true perspective. 

WASTAGE AND. STAGNATION 

In 1936-37, of the 1.2 crores of children under 
instruction, 51,9 lakhs were In class I, 23.1 lakhs in 
class n, 17.2 lakhs in class m, 12.1 lakhs in class IV 
and only 7 lakhs in class v. The percentage (taking 
the enrolment In class I as 100) works out as follows: 

ui«s I n lit IV Y 

pMcentiii-f JOO J5 jj jl 

These figures clearly indicate the amount and 
extent of wayside dropping at every class all through 
the primary course. Such dropping Is specially marked 
after class I. Higher up. It gradually decreases, but 
nowhere it is negligible It would appear that more 
than half the children in class I fall to obtain pro- 
motion and never go beyond that class. They stagnate 
there without any advantage to them, but often im- 
peding the progress of others; and after a year or two 
they leave school without having obtained any return 
for the time and energy spent by them or on them. 
This is the saddest feature of our primary education 
system. 

Another disquieting feature Is that, out of the 
children who Joined class I, less than one-fourth re- 
mained in school for four years, i. e., long enough to 
reach the earliest stage at which permanent literacy 
— to say nothing of other more important educational 
objectlves—is likely to be attained. < In terms of 
economics It means that over 80% of our educational 
expenditure on primary education Is simply wasted. 

CAUSES OF WASTAGE AND INEFFICIENCY 

Many are the causes that have been suggested to 
explain this appalling wastage In our primary system. 
Incompetent teaching, existence of a large number 
of Inefficient and incomplete single-teacher schools, 
defective curriculum, irregular admission and atten- 
dance, heterogeneous classes, lack of proper equipment 
and ’accommodation; all these have contributed to 
the wastage; but the main causes are undoubtedly 
the poverty of the people and, more than anything 
else, the absence of compulsion. 

The teacher Is the pivot of any educational 
system. On him rests the failure or success of the 
system. If he Is himself well-educated and trained 
and if he is Intellectually alive and keen on his job, 
then success Is ensured; but if on the other hand he 
himself lacks education and training and if he cannot 
keep his heart in his job, then the system Is bound 
to fall. In this country, such has been the case 
speeWly in the field of primary education. In many 
parts of the country the Initial educational qualifica- 
tion for a teacher in primary schools Is extremely low, 
sometimes it Is no more than the middle standard. 


• In the ea^e oF Ritl* only the proportion is lovret still. There we find 
thst ter every too Birls who «Jtere4 class I r>DJyI4 semalsed Jo resclfc 
class IV, 
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In some cases it is even below that. There are many 
teachers who themselves have not gone beyond the 
primary stage. It is difficult If not impossible to 
expect good work from them. 

Teaching in primary schools has not yet attained 
the status of a profession in India. The pay and 
prospects of our primary school teachers are, as Is 
well known, dismally poor. Most of them are not even 
paid a bare living wage. Not many years ago ‘the 
average pay of a primary school teacher in one big 
province was rupees six only. Of late the situation 
has improved to some extent but even now the average 
pay of primary teachers in private schools is not much 
more than Rs. 10/- per month. Under such circum- 
stances it is futile to expect that a better set of people 
with better educational qualifications will be attract- 
ed to the profession and take up teaching as their 
life’s vocation So teaching has become the last haven 
and refuge for all those who have failed in other 
walks of life or who lack Initiative enough to try their 
luck elsewhere. The result is that a great majority 
of schools are staffed by men whose failure has 
soured their outlook in life which poverty and low 
status in society have further embittered, men who 
have very little zest left in them and who feel no Joy 
or sense of calling in the profession they have been 
forced to adopt out of necessity. It Is, therefore, not 
at all surprising that the teaching imparted in most 
of our primary schools Is extremely Inefficient and 
ineffective. 

The fact is not widely known that nearly fifty 
per cent of the primary }.t.hools In British India are 
schools which have only one teacher on their staff. 
Zt has been found that wastage and stagnation are 
greatest In single-teacher schools. Of course, India 
being a land of small villages, it will never be possible 
to eliminate completely such single-teacher schools 
Even in advanced countries like the United States 
there ate many such schools*, but whereas there exist 
other alleviating factors which tend to minimise the 
defects of the system In those countries. In India such 
factors are completely absent. 

IRREGULAR ADMISSION AND ATTENDANCE 

The heterogeneous character of the population in 
an average pnmary school is further emphasised and 
strengthened because of two other factors. Irregular 
admission and poor attendance. There are practically 
no fixed terms in our primary schools; children are 
adndtted almost at all times during the year and they 
come with all sorts of intellectual background. And 
not only that; in the absence of any definite age for 
compulsion, children of all ages are admitted into 
school, thus adding to the mixed nature of the classes 
and increasing thereby the difficulties for the poor 
teachers. An institution which depends to a large 
extent on fee Income, however meagre that may be, 
can 111 afford to displease a guardian and decline to 
admit his ward because of either over-age or 
under-age. The result is that in class I we shall find 
children of all ages, from 4 to 10. And they are at 
all stages of progress. Under the existing circum- 


.stances that can only lead to Inefficient teaching 
and to stagnation and wastage. 

LACK OF ACCOMMODATION AND EQUIPMENT 

A school of that type under an Incompetent- 
teacher can hardly be an attractive place for growing 
children. An average Indian primary school Is indeed 
a dull and dreary place. This Is true In the physical 
as well as the spiritual sense. I am not complaining 
of the lack of good buildings and expensive teaching 
equipment which one finds in the primary schools in 
Western countries and which enliven the life of the 
children In those schools. But there is a minimum 
standard In these respects and even that is lacking 
In most of our schools. A great majority of them have 
practically no building of their own, not to speak of 
equipment and amenities like gardens and playing 
fields. 

DEFECTIVE CURRICULUM 

One peculiar characteristic of our primary cur- 
riculum Is that In spite of many attempted reforms 
and innovations the present curriculum is more or 
less a miniature replica of the secondary course, just 
as narrowly theoretical and bookish as the latter. Not 
only are the same subjects studied and similar courses 
and books prescribed, but also the same methods 
followed. It has neither the economic advantages of 
the secondary course which leads to some vocation 
nor any direct utilitarian value to the pupils or their 
parents because of its divorce from life and Its un- 
practical nature. So, many a parent finds little 
Incentive to send his children, to a primary school, 
specially If he knows that he cannot keep them In 
school long enough to complete at least the 
secondary course 

POVERTY 

It has been said that one of the main causes of 
the failure of the present system of primary 'educa- 
tion in this country has been the poverty of its people. 
Poverty has bred ignorance and there is, among the 
masses, a consequent lack of appreciation of the 
values and advantages of education. It is not always 
realised how true this has been. In the present 
economic conditions of the people the few pieces of 
copper that a child may earn by looking after the 
cattle or doing some such work are a welcome addi- 
tion to the family budget. There Is some divergence 
of opinion about the average per capita annual 
Income in India. According to some, it is only sixty- 
five rupees. For the majority of people it Is no more 
than rupees thirty. If then a child earns one or two 
rupees in the year, it comes as a substantial sum. 
Under the circumstances, if the poor peasants and 
labourers are reluctant to sacrifice any contribution 
from Uiat quarter, they can hardly be blamed. 

COMPULSION 

Willing and properly educated parental co- 
operation is the best substitute for compulsion. But 
such co-operation Is not always and readily available. 
It is then that the question of compulsion arises. 
Compulsion is the only effective remedy for many of 
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the existing defects It alone can ensure regular 
attendance and prevent wastage. At one time our 
educational administrators used to fight shy of the 
idea of compulsion and many were the substitute 
remedies suggested by them. Now, however, we have 
come to realise that in the field of primary education 
there are no short cuts in the matter of compulsion.' 
that neither economy nor efficiency can be attained 
without recourse to it. If we are to have an efficient 
system of primary education, we must have compul- 
sion which alone can stop wastage, eliminate un- 
economic investment in incompetent and Incomplete 
schools, and ensure some measure of efficiency. It 
has now been admitted that compulsion Is an economy 
.and not a luxury which must wait for better times. 
We have already seen how, owing to defective legis- 
lation, compulsion coxUd’not be enforced on ’any ex- 
tensive scale. The defect lay not so much in the 
wording of the legislation as in the spirit behind it. 
As a result the local authorities who were made res- 
ponsible for organising primary education failed In 
their charge. Tlie absence of a central directive 
authority further complicated the situation. It has 
now become practically obvious that the enforcement 
■of compulsion can no longer be left to the option of 
the local authorities and that the entire machinery 
for the administration of primary education should 
be thoroughly overhauled and recast. .The new 
machinery set up must be characterised by greater 
•centralisation, specially in the matter of initiation 
imd, direction. The position of the local authorities 
vIs-a-vis such more centralised authority will then 
liave to be carefully and clearly laid down. 

And if primary education is going to be made 
compulsory, It must, at the same time, be made free. 
Compulsory education is everywhere free and In a 
poor country like our where the poverty of the people 
has stood In the way of. the progress of education, 
there is no 'Justification for making' it otherwise. 
Primary education is not a luxury but a national in- 
vestment and so we want to make compulsory' pro- 
vision for it. Were it not so, Uieh perhaps there might 
be some justification for charging fees. 

Incidentally, another weakness in the present 
system of financing education may be pointed out, 
for, the whole question of primary education Is. really 
speaking, a matter of finance. Under the new con- 
stitution education Is 'a provincial 'matter .and the . 
Cenlral Government have no responsibility about It. 
And yet all the expansible sources of national income 
are under the control of the 'Central' Government’ 
■while practically all the major" items of expenditure 
(excepting defence) are left to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments whose sources of revenue are. even imder 
the best of conditions, extremely limited. Such in- 
equitable financial arrangement has been responsible, 
not to a little extent, for the slow progress of all 
natlon-buUdlng activities including education. 

The only feasible -solution of the present dead- 
lock seems to be that the provision of a national 
system of education (by which I here mean the system 


of universal primary education) should be the direct 
responsibility of the Central Government which 
should finance the entire scheme. The Provincial 
Governments will, in the matter of primary educa- 
tion, then act as agents of the Central Government. 
The -present constitution of the Provincial Govern- 
ment-offers an additional reason In support of the 
• above suggestion. Experience has it.that in the past 
they have generally shown a lack of courage to 
Initiate a bold programme of expansion and con- 
solidation. Their financial weakness, to which re- 
ference has been made, has no doubt been the chief 
cause for this lack of courage and initiative. But 
whatever may have been the cause or causes, the 
result has been that today In India we are left with 
an extremely Inefficient system of primary education 

THE FUTURE 

Our task for the future is'then a-thorough and 
complete reorganisation and reorientation of the 
system of primary education in the land. The first 
step in that reorganisation will be the Introduction 
of comptjlslon and the setting-up of an appropriate 
and efficient administrative machinery. Our second 
step will be to reconstruct the entire contents and 
methods of primary education. This would mean not 
only a radical reform of the curriculum and methods 
of instruction in primary schools but' also a re- 
orlenta'tlon of the atmosphere which pervades there. 
An essential part, if it is not the most essential part, 
of our programme will be to recruit and train a new 
type of teachers for primary schools who •will take up 
their work in that spirit and with that devotion which 
it demands and deserves. Such is the outline of the 
task which now lies ahead of us. 

Fortunately, we have now before us two schemes 
of educational reconstruction much along the lines 
we have here laid down which may guide us in our 
efforts. I refer to the scheme of Basic national edu- 
cation sponsored by Gandhlji and the scheme con- 
tained in the report of-the Central- Advisory Board of 
Edtjcatlon on post-war educational reconstruction 

The scheme of Basic education is perhaps the 
most significant and radical attempt so far made to 
reconstruct primary education on an entirely new 
basis. Apart from the fact that it, for the first time, 
boldly recommended a free and compulsory universal 
-primary-educatlon’extendlng overa'perlod not of 4 or 
5 years but 7 years, Its chief contribution lies In offer- 
ing us an entirely new Ideology of primary education. 
.The fundamental concepts of basic education are 
activity-education and education for a co-operative 
social order. Education must centre round some 
activity which will at once be related to the basic 
interests of the child mind and to the basic occupa- 
tions of the community life. It must release the 
creative energies of the child along channels of pro- 
ductive and socially useful activity. This Is the idea 
of craft-centred education Moreover, education 
must also lead to a correct appraisal and understand- 
ing of social problems and development of social 
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habits and attitudes.? Education must teach our 
children to live and work together for the common 
good and thus help them to build a new social order 
where co-operation and not competition will be the 
guiding principle in life. 

One word more about the idea of craft-cenfered 
education. Its primary object Is not the production 
of craftsmen. The idea here Is that the resources 
implicit in craft work are to be exploited fully for 
educative purposes. The craft will not be Just another 
subject like manual training; it Is the centre round 
which other subjects will be woven in a correlated 
manner. It has been aptly said that here a craft 
instead of books becomes the medium of Instruction. 
As the child takes up the craft work and practices 
it (and there is no doubt that because of the Inherent 
love of activity a child will take to a craft more 
readily than he takes to books) problems will arise 
which he will be called upon to understand and solve. 
In the course of doing this he will be tactfully, un- 
obtrusively and gradually led by the teacher Into the 
domains of arithmetic, history, geography, science 
and other school subjects. Such an introduction to 
subjects will not only be logical and psychological but 
also natural; and the motivation to learning under 
such circumstances is clear and imperative. It comes 
from within the child and with it are associated his 
Instincts and emotions, the mainspring of all action. 
There can be no better atmosphere for effective 
learning than this. 

The method by which the different subjects are 
to be related to the craft activity and among them- 
selves IS that of correlation. This method of correla- 
tion tends to preserve the unity of knowledge which 
Is so essential In the education of young children 
Here education starts as an active process of integra- 
tion of knowledge and it proceeds further and further 
through greater and wider Integration. Further, 
knowledge attained through activity Is practical and 
applied knowledge. Such knowledge is easily trans- 
ferred from school situations to life situations. 

Moreover, craft work offers ample opportunities 
for group activities which will lead to the formation 
of co-operative social habits. Socially useful and 
productive group activities offer the best training 
ground for morals and citizenship. Nothing can sub- 
stitute them. Furthermore, craft work being a link 
between the school and the community, a close rela- 
tionship Is established through it between the school 
and society. Such a close relationship between the 
work done at school and the work of the community 
enables the children to carry the outlook and attitudes 
acquired in the school environment over to the wider 
world outside. 


? In fact the upper limit for the period of eorapuJsioa haa bwDtxed 
atUbecanse earlier than this young children are not p^ychoIoKically 
mature enough to undeiatand these social problems Social cousclonsoesa 
does not develop in children before about 11 or 12 sudto teach them 
aocial habits and attitudes before that age comes as an imposition- and 
auch education, besides being psychologically undesirable, Is often ineSec 
live in tra-ning character. It is important to note Ibis eminently sensible 
and psychologically sound JustiScation for firingthe school-JeaviDgaee 
In our discussion abont the period of compulsory education. 


On the above principles a complete and detailed' 
syllabus of studies for seven years has been developed. 
Gandhlji claims that pupils who go through this syl- 
labus will attain a standard which will be equivalent 
to the present matriculation standard, excepting In 
English for which there is no provision in the Basic 
syllabus. There its place is taken by Hlndusthanl as- 
our national language. 

The entire scheme of Basic education may appear 
to be highly theoretical and unworkable In practice. 
But experiments on the lines of the scheme have been 
made during the last six years, i. e., ever since its in- 
ception, in different parts of the country, and they 
have shown that such fears are groundless. There are 
difficulties, specially on account of the lack of suitable 
teachers; but these difficulties are common to all 
schemes, old and new. The experiments have also 
proved that »ome of the other criticisms of the scheme 
were equally unfounded. For example, strong excep- 
tion was taken to the self-supporting idea contained 
in the scheme; It was thought that this might lead 
to forced child labour. But we have seen that it does 
not do anything of the kind. Incidentally, many 
people do not realise that the original idea of self- 
support was toned down to some extent when the 
details of the scheme were worked out. 

The scheme of Basic education was launched In 
1938. The Provincial Governments at that time took 
It up with great zest. Soon, however, there was a 
change and the scheme lost much of its popularity 
with the administrators. Fortunately, some of them 
realised its possibilities and allowed the experiments 
to be continued. There are, today, a number of Basle* 
schools in Bihar and Bombay under the auspices of 
the Provincial Governments. Experiments along the* 
same lines are being conducted In Bengal, C.P., 
Orissa and other provinces by private bodies. Among 
the Indian States, the Government of Kashmir In- 
troduced the new system and Is continuing it. The 
Basic syllabus is now being revised In the light of the- 
experience of the last six years. It Is clear, however, 
that such revision will only be In the matter of details 
and in the rearrangement of topics and Items; the- 
main outlines and the fundamental principle will 
remain unchanged, for, they have already Justifi^ 
themselves at the bar of educational opinion and 
experience. That this is true Is obvious from the fact 
that the Central Advisory Board of Education has- 
accepted the soundness of the principle underlying It 
and embodied It in their scheme for post-war edu- 
cational reconstruction which we shall now discuss. 
Whatever may be the fate of the scheme In the hands- 
of the administrators, ther'e is no doubt that the Basic- 
idea has come to stay and that it will greatly influence- 
the curriculum of the future In any scheme of edu- 
caUonal reconstruction that we may take up In the- 
years ahead. , 

The scheme of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education for post-war reconstruction Is contained in 
the report of the Board published early In 1944. It 
is a grand scheme for providing India with a system 
of universal, compulsory and free education .for all 
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children between the ages of sLx and fourteen. Here 
Is the official summary of the chapter of the report 
dealing with primary education: 

“(a) A system of universal compulsory and free edu- 
cation for boys and girls between the ages of six 
find fourteen should be Introduced as speedily 
as possible, though, in view of the practical 
difficulty of recruiting the requisite supply of 
trained teachers. It may not be possible to com- 
plete it in less than forty years. 

"(b) Tire character of the Instruction to be provided 
should follow the general lines laid down In the 
reports of the Central Advisory Board’s tw'o 
Committees on- Basic education. 

"(c) The Senior Basic school, being the finishing 
school for the great majority of tlie future 
citizens, is of fundamental Importance and 
should be generously staffed and equipped. 

“(d) All education depends on the teacher. The 
present status and remuneration of teachers, 
and specially those in Primary schools, are de- 
plorable The standards In regard to the train- 
ing, recruitment and conditions of service of 
teachers prescribed in the report of the Com- 
mittee approved by the Central Advisory Board 
in 1943 represent the minimum compatible with 
the success of a national system: these should 
be adopted and enforced everywhere, 

“(e) A vast increase in the number of trained women 
teachers will be required. 

“(f) The total estimated annual cost of the proposals 
contained in the chapter when in full operation 
is Rs, 200 crores approximately,” 

The two Committees of the Central Advisory 
Board examined the scheme of Basic education 
thoroughly and generally approved It with cerUUn 
modifications. First, the age group recommended for 
compulsory education was from six (instead of seven) 
to fourteen, thereby providing for a course extending 
over eight years instead of the original one of seven 
years. It was further suggested that this course, 
while preserving its essential unity, should consist of 
two stages — the first stage, the Junior, covering a 
period of five years and the second, the senior, three 
years. The break was to be at the age of eleven plus 
on grounds of psychological needs of children. One 
group, after this break at 11, will go to the high schools 
which will provide a course extending over six years 
while the majority would continue to receive instruc- 
tion in Senior Basic .schools for a further period of 
three years till they are fourteen. Regarding the 
curriculum and the principle underlying it the first 
report stated as follows: “The Wardha Scheme of 
basic education is in full agreement with the recom- 
mendations made in the Wood-Abbott Report so far 
as the principle of learning by doing is concerned. 
This activity should be of many kinds in the lower 
classes and later should lead to a Basic craft, the 
produce of which should be saleable and the proceeds 
applied to the upkeep of the school". About the cur- 
riculum it was. originally, laid down that English 
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should not be introduced as an optional subject In 
the Basic schools; but later the Board seem to have 
revised their opinion. While reiterating iheir views 
that under no circumstances it should find a place 
In the curriculum of Junior schools, they have now 
left the option, as far as Senior Basic schools are con- 
cerned, in the hands of the Provincial Government. 

The central point of the Central Advisory Board 
scheme Is the teacher. The scheme lays down a basic 
minimum national scale of pay for teachers of all 
grades, that for the primary grade being Rs, 30-50. 
For teachers in the Senior Basic schools the minimum 
scale recommended is Rs. 40-80, For head teachers 
higher salaries are provided. In the Junior Basic stage 
the number of teachers required is calculated on the 
basis of 1 teacher to every 30 pupils and in the Senior 
stage the calculation is on the basis of 1 teacher to- 
25 pupils. On this basis the total number of teachers 
required Is calculated. The remuneration of teachers 
generally covers about 70% of the total expenditure 
and' once we know the number of teachers we shall 
require and their scale of pay it is not difficult to 
calculate the total cost of establishing a national 
system of Basic schools. It will come to about Rs. 200- 
crores, Rs. 114 crores being required for Junior Basic 
schools and Rs. 86 crores for Senior Basic schools. The 
scheme further works out the details of the training 
and supply of the trained personnel for the national 
system spread over a period of 40 years, divided into 
several five-year stages. 

Such is in outline the Central Advisory Board 
scheme for educational reconstruction There have 
been many criticisms of the scheme, some of tliem 
being of a curious nature. Some people have criticised 
It because they see In it on attempt to foist the frame- 
work of the English system on this country. Today 
the frameworks of the educational systems In. 
different countries are bound to resemble each other 
to a large extent, for, there are certain characteris- 
tics common to all national systems of education 
The important thing, therefore, is not the framework 
but the content. And In this matter the bonafldes 
of the CAB scheme can hardly be questioned Others 
have objected to it because, by implying centralisa- 
tion, It is supposed to militate against the principles 
of provincial autonomy. Such arguments can 
weigh with politicians but not with educationists. Is 
it more Important to educate the people of the 
country even If, in Uie process of doing so, the 
autonomy of the provinces, in the matter of educa- 
tional administration, Is circum.scrlbed temporarily 
and to some extent, or to continue to indirectly 
support Inaction and inefficiency on the plea of the 
sacredness of the so-called autonomy’ The answer 
to the above would, I believe, be clear to all. 

Of all these criticisms of the scheme there are 
two which need detain us. They are about the time 
and money that will be required to implement the 
scheme. It is being said that the scheme will cost us 
t«> much and that it will take too long. The Board 
anticipated these two objections and tried to answer 
them in the body of their report. They Justly point 
out that the determining factor In both the cases Is 
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the teacher. Any scheme of educational reconstruc- 
tion, specially of the nature suggested here, would 
iail unless the right type of teachers with proper 
-educational qualifications and necessary professional 
training is recruited and they are paid a decent scale 
of pay An impartial examination of the standards 
adopted by the Board regarding the recruitment, 
training and remuneration of teachers would reveal 
that they are just what we want, neither too high 
nor too low. No one would think that the basic mini- 
mum national scale proposed by the Board is ambi- 
tious. Nor is the initial qualification (a matriculation 
certificate) demanded from those who are going to 
take up teaching, set very high. If we were ready 
only to multiply the number of existing primary 
schools and provide accommodation for all the six 
crores of children and bring them to school somehow 
or other without bothering about the quality of edu- 
cation, then perhaps people with lower qualifications 
and without any special training for their work 
might be conscripted and pressed into service on the 
present rate of salary. Not otherwise could we both 
cut down the cost and the length of the period. We 
have already seen how in some parts of the country, in 
order to accelerate the rate of progress or for some 
temptation, underquahfied men were appointed and 
with what disastrous results We do not wait to repeat 
that experience. So we have no other alternative 
than to wait till we get our trained teachers. And 
after all why this hurry Forty years are not too 
long a period in the life of a nation 

The question of our poverty Is a stern reality If 
we are to spend Rs 200 crores, where is that money 
to come from' In this connection it is necessary to 
point out that, as the Board has shown, we shall not 
require all the two hundred crores at a time or here 
and now. and that the cost will only gradually 
Increase. The incidence of the approximate addi- 
tional expenditure in successive five-year stages has 
been worked out and for the next five years we shall 
not require anything more than Rs. 10 crores per- 
annum for all types of education dealt with in the 
Central Advisory Board report. During the next five- 
year period it will gradually rise to about 24 crores 
in the tenth year. Naturally the share of primary 
education in this expenditure will be the largest. But 
even then it would appear that the demand is by no 
means exorbitant. Rupees twenty crores per annum 
for the next ten years to improve the quality of pri- 
mary education is certainly not an unjust demand. 

Next to finance is the question of the length of 
the period of compulsory education. In the Basic 
scheme, we may remember, the age-range recom- 
mended is 7 to 14 and in the Board scheme it is 6 to 
14. We may here note that increasing the age-range 
by a year would involve an additional expenditure of 
about Rs. 20 crores. There is no doubt that the earlier 
we can bring children to school the easier it becomes 
to educate them and the longer the period of their 
education the better our chances of securing the 
fundamental objectives But in our position it Is 
obvious that we must decide upon a feasible and 
practicable age-range. What is the range to be? Here 


the Board justly advise us against applying compul- 
sion only upto the end of the Junior Basic stage in 
the first Instance and then extending It gradually 
upwards as circumstances would suggest and finances 
would permit. In their opinion, if compulsion Is to 
be introduced by stages the progression should clearly 
be from area t-o area and not from age to age. This 
is an eminently sound piece of advice which can only 
be disobeyed at the risk of making the system in- 
effective. On no account then we should start vvlth 
a five-year range beginning at G and ending at 11, 
an age just w’hen it Is highly desirable to keep the 
young people in an educational environment. We 
have already given our reasons why we must keep 
the upper limit at 14. So the only course that 
appears to be open to us Is to progress by areas. 
Here, however we may consider another alternative. 
Instead of the eight-year age-range from 6 to 14, 
will it be possible, at the first Instance, to have 
a shorter age-range, calculating from 14 down- 
wards^ For example, may we start with the age- 
range of 8 to 14 or even 9 to 14 and then gradually 
extend the period downwards* There are several 
points in favour of this suggestion. Firstly, older 
children may be better and more easily motivated 
than younger children and because of that, In spite 
of the disadvantages due to age, they may take less 
time than younger children to cover the desired 
course of studies prescribed for this stage. It is quite 
conceiveable that the present seven-year Basic course 
or eight-year Board course will be covered in six or 
even five years if we have an older group of children 
to deal with. With older children it Is possible to 
build bigger school units. So the number of schools, 
to start with, may be much less than it would be if 
we were to start with children of five or six. With 
young children it becomes necessary to provide almost 
each and every village with a .school. That Is not 
always an economic proposition. This difficulty will 
be obviated if we start with older children. There 
- are certain other advantages of fixing the age-range 
for compulsion like this. One such is that it will cost 
much less than what a full bodied scheme would. 
This proposal Is not so novel as it may appear at first 
sight. We may remember that in Russia compulsory 
education begins at eight After all, this is going to 
be a temporary measure and our objective will be to 
extend the period of compulsion to its fullest extent 
at the earliest opportunity, as soon as our funds and 
circumstances would permit. 

We may mention here another advantage of the 
above proposal. It will obviate the cut at 11 plus and 
the consequent indirect interposition of an inter- 
mediate stage either In the shape of a senior school 
or jimior department of a high school. The psycho- 
logical reasons offered m support of this cut at 11 
plus have never been very convincing. The changes 
which are supposed to begin at 11 come, really speak- 
ing, a year or two later. This is now being more or 
less clearly recognised and educated opinion in 
England and elsewhere is gradually coming to 
question the advisability of the cut at 11 plus. 
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In the measure proposed there is no room for a 
cut at 11 plus. As a result we shall have only one 
type of school for all children between the ages of 8 
to 14. Sociologically this is extremely desirable. It 
strikes at the root ol the class conception of educa- 
tion. It will foster greater unity at the common 
school level. For a nation divided like ours, that will 
certainly be a great boon. 

We are now at the end of our theoretical dis- 
cussions and we can now lay down the broad outlines 
of the programme of work for the next fifteen years. 
The first five years will be for preparing the ground. 
In the next ten years the programme will be actually 
put into operation and we rnay have two five-year 
plans for that. 

In the first five years our task will be: — 

(I) to decide finally the age-range for compul- 
sory education and to plan the details of the 
curriculum; 

(II) to select a rural area in each district where 
compulsion is to be enforced at the first 
instance. (For each period of five years there 
will be one area.) It is important that the 
experimental areas should be very carefully 
selected; 

(Ul) to set up necessary administrative machinery 
at the centre as well as In the selected areas 
to take charge of the programme and of the 
management of the school units; 

(Iv) to make necessary financial provisions which 
will Include maintenance grants to parents 
and free supply of educatlohal materials 
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and in cases of need, tiffin and medical aid 
to pupils; 

(v) to provide school accommodation and equip- 
ment; 

(vl) to recruit and train teachers and supervisors- 
Including attendance officers and membei^ 
of the school medical service; 

(vii) to educate the people in the selected areas 
in order to enlist their active sympathy and 
co-operation. 

I have already said that the Central Government 
should make themselves responsible for implementlng- 
Ihe entire scheme. Under their direction the Provincial 
Departments of Public Instruction should Immedlatelr 
appoint ail hoc Central Boards at the Provincial 
headqxmrters. These Boards should act as advisors- 
to the Provincial Governments In all matters dealing 
with primary education. Similar ad hoc bodies should 
also be set up In each district where the experiment 
is going to be made. 

When all the above arrangements are complete 
we shall launch our first five-year programme. While- 
it will be put into operation we shall, side by side, go 
on preparing the ground for the next five years so 
that when the first five-year plan Is through we shall 
be ready to initiate our second five-year plan. Pro- 
ceeding in this manner, perhaps In the course of the- 
next twenty-five years we shall be able to cover a large- 
part of the country. The question of extending the 
period can only be considered when we shall have built 
a sound foundation and achieved some measure of 
success In the experimental stage which will cover 
the fifteen years that Ue immediately ahead of us 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 

W. V. BHAVE 
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T he war that has Just ended has brought forth 
new and unknown potentialities among nations 
and individuals. Speaking about England, the 
Association of Directors and Secretaries for 
Education says, “No past war has made such Insistent 
demands upon each and every Individual, and the 
qualities which the British people have shown, while 
they are in part due to the great system of public 
education which has grown up during the past 
seventy years, have brought to light qualities and 
capabilities of a higher order and in far more 
generous measure than the existing educational 
system presumes.”* Dr. H. G. Stead believes, “The 
challenge to educationists is of a twofold nature. In 
the first place, it Is a challenge to our society. This 
implies that the basic principles of this society must 
be examined and criticised. The principles of the 
society, which we must create if we are to survive and 
to progress beyond the challenge, must be determined 
In the second place, the challenge is to the educa- 
tional system itself.”f No one would pretend to believe 
that the system of education in India is in any way 
similar to that of England. Still, it cannot be denied 
that similar educational bases will shape the educa- 
tional policy in the times to come, though the 
•emphasis would be differently distributed. 

Education is generally said to perform two 
functions. It reflects; it creates. Education is not 
something in a vacuum. Its values are derived from 
the community which It serves It reflects the social 
movements of the times. Social movements make 
changes in the educational system, methods and cur- 

* Education: A Plan fot tbe Euture, PabHsliedoii bebalf of the Aasod- 
ation of Directors and Secretaries for Bdacation, Page 4. 
t n.G. Stead: Tbe Education of a Community. Page 6. 


ricula necessary. But education is also the weapon 
which has potentialities for good and evil. Mankind 
has yet to learn to ensure the use of educational capa- 
cities for good. The war has so soundly brought home 
to us this truth. It has been Justly said that the social 
hopes of a post-war world will merely remain wishful 
thinking unless the educational system of the future 
Is based on principles which will lead to sounder 
social, national and international values. The Times 
Literary Supplement gave vent to similar ideas 
when in its leading article of July 12, 1941, it said; 
“A purpose of education at all times is to shape the 
future. The more settled the social order, the more 
faithfully will Its educational system tend to reflect 
Its qualities, but during periods of social change it 
becomes at one and the same time both undesirable 
and impossible for the educational system to mirror 
the society. In any period of grave unsettlement, and 
few have been graver than the present, the educa- 
tionist Is faced with the necessity of coming to a 
crucial decision.” Education, therefore, is both a 
mirror of the times and a guide for the future. 

Indian education of today is anything but 
national in character. The Indian Universities and 
High Schools are the close preserve of those who can 
afford to pay their high fees and other expenses. 
Our educaUon in its import, far from being public, 
is strictly private like the public school system 
of England. The war has lessons of its own. 
Our administrators have given enough proof of 
late to justify a belief that they lack a sense 
of responsibility, integrity and a sense of service to 
the society from whose funds they draw their wages. 
The business-men and merchants have exhibited a 
colossal want of conscience by amassing profits 
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while millions of their countrymen died, and many 
more were half-starved in the absence of means to 
purchase the necessities of life at ‘Black-Market’ 
prices. Our educated ‘intelligentsia’ has shown an 
utter apathy to the needs of the people at large and 
has remained in its own coterie oblivious of the needs 
of educating its less fortunate brethren. India of the 
future shall educate herself to remove these ano- 
malies of its life, these contradictions, these black 
holes of its comely edifice. 

It is presumed that India will have control over 
the state In order to be able to exercise control over 
her economy, education and social order. It follows 
4hat education should primarily serve national needs 
and 'not merely plan or model itself on the plans or 
' methods which have shown certain results under 
different conditions. Education will be for all Indians 
Irrespective of considerations of caste, privileges, 
social hegemony or religious domination. 'This is the 
same thing as saying that educational opportunity 
shall be thrown open to every one genuinely. This 
necessarily presupposes some sort of equalltarian 
society. We cannot teach principles of Justice, equity, 
social service and co-operation in a society dominated 
by greed, competition for money and selfishness. 
There can be no enthusiasm for educational recon- 
struction without the vision of a new social order. 
Education will have a sense of unreality without 
simultaneous changes in the social and economic 
sphere. A harmony is essential between education 
and the social and economic order. Education cannot 
be democratic in a society where the needs of a 
dominant aristocracy are primarily catered for. 
Education cannot be equitably Imparted where the 
basic physical needs of a vast majority are not pro- 
perly satisfied. Democratic education, therefore, 
presupposes political, social, and economic democracy 
and not mere capitalistic democracy of the type of 
the U.S A. and the U.K. A ‘Just and generous' edu- 
cation presupposes a Just and generous society. 
DEFECTS FAST AND PRESENT 

Let us evaluate the implications of these prin- 
ciples in the sphere of secondary education. 

Indian secondary education and the High Schools 
owe their development to the Despatch of 1854, 
popularly known as the Wood's Despatch. Finding 
that the Government had directed its attention to the 
highest education, it recommended the extension of 
“the means of acquiring general European knowledge 
of a less high order.' 'f Therefore, there was a need 
of “Schools — whose object should be not to train 
highly a few youths, but to provide more opportunities 
than now exist for the acquisition of such an Improved 
education as will make those who possess it more 
useful members of society In every condition of Hfe.'’Y 
Though It was one of the alms of the educational 
policy adumbrated in the Despatch, “to supply you 
with servants to whose probity you may with 
Increased confidence commit offices of trust", v it 
included Anglo-vernacular and Vernacular Schools In 

t • Quoted br STtd NutulJjili tnd 3. P. Xaik In tlseh History €>ii:«tnc*ttoT> 
m India dnnot; tbe BntWj period— Pace 29i 
• ’iMd-race. 150. 
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the same class because the Despatch was unwilling to 
maintain the line of separation that existed then, 
and exists even now, between schools where the media 
of instruction differed. In spite of that observation, 
in actual practice there has always been a dual system 
of education in India. The vernacular middle 
schools and the lower sections of the High Schools 
were allowed to be maintained as two vertical columns 
of the educational ladder. High Schools necessarily 
became English teaching schools and rural and urban 
schools came to be fixed as vernacular and English 
schools. As the urban population bad better facilities 
and more contact with administration, English schools 
became the centre of educational activities, improve- 
ments and reforms while vernacular schools faded 
into the background. Primary education in India 
never developed as 'Primary' education. It merely 
limped as some elementary education for a few, for 
many of whom it was the whole of education. It also 
served as a feeding ground for the High Schools. The 
High Schools, far from serving a definite purpose in 
the educational scheme, merely tended to become 
•hirelings’ for the purposes of supplying the Univer- 
sities with ‘raw’ materials. At least between the 
present primary and secondary systems there is little 
or no demarcation as stages. In the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces and in Bombay the High Schools 
begin their work after tbe fourth standard of the ver- 
nacular schools. In many other provinces, the High 
Schools, specially m the lower standards, cannot be 
distinguished from the Vernacular Middle Schools 
except In this that the High Schools teach English 
while the Vernacular Middle Schools do not teach 
English. Especially in the United Provinces and the 
Rajputana States. High Schools function from the 
third standard to the matriculation standard and 
they thus form a unit of pupils from about 7-8 years 
in age to about 15-16 years. This is unpsychologlcal 
as they take no account of the change of growth and 
attitudes Involved in the pupils at the two ends of 
the High School career. Those who pass the Ver- 
nacular Final examination have to lose one year if 
they want to Join a High School afterwards. They 
have to learn English for one year in some ‘Special 
Classes’, TWs dual system may possibly be a remnant 
of the vertical divisions in the educational system of 
England where the Public School system, the 
Secondary Schools and the Elementary Schools 
function side by side. 

WANTED: NEW BASES 

The Wardha Scheme took a very bold step In the 
right direction when it advocated a seven years’ 
primary course compxjlsorlly for all children from the 
age of seven to the age of fourteen years. The 
Scheme, though it intended to abolish the dual 
system of the present times, did not take note of the 
mental change that overtakes children at about the 
age of eleven or twelve. The Report by the Central 
Advisory Board of Education 'On Post-War Educa- 
tional Development in India’ recognises “that at about 
the age of eleven or twelve, with the onset of adoles- 
cence, certain mental and physical changes occur In 
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boys ant? girls which necessitate a corresponding ad- 
justment both in the content of the curriculum and 
in the methods ol instruction” (p. 9). Unfortunately, 
while trying to preserve the essential unity of Basic 
Education and In trying to transfer ‘children with 
special abilities and aptitudes to a more prolonged 
course of further education’, the report failed to note 
that it was not able to divest itself of the idea of a 
double system and appeared to be in favour of 
continuing ‘classes’ in the field of education. Again 
it seems as if the age of compulsion and the primary 
stage coincide with each other in the eyes of the 
Sargent Scheme. The Wood-Abott report on ‘Voca- 
tional Education’ suggested a four years’ primary 
course to be followed by secondary education in two 
stages to be known as the Lower Secondary for four 
years and the Higher Secondary for three years It 
recommended a public examination after the lower 
and the higher secondary stage for the purposes of 
selection to Junior Technical and Commercial, and 
Senior Technical and Commercial or University 
course respectively. 

For planned education in India it Is necessary 
that what is now known as the ‘middle stage’ should 
be abolished and rightly assimilated in the primary 
and the secondary stage 

This leads us to the problem whether High 
Schools should be selective or cosmopolitan. Trying 
to solve this problem is facing the so-called dilemma 
of democratic education which has been so ably 
stated by W F. Cunningham. "If through the 
singleness of its system It makes provision for the 
development of social solidarity, it holds back the 
development of the superior mind. If on the other 
hand, through a dual system such as has been 
characteristic of Europe it makes provision for the 
development of the leaders and of the led In two 
separate systems, it creates a social rift between the 
two classes.”* How are we going to avoid perpetuating 
and re-creating classes, at the same time providing 
for the different abilities, interests and needs of our 
children at the secondary stage’ Accot^ng to the 
Sargent Scheme, ‘the function of’ a High School Is to 
cater for those children who are well above the 
average in ability’ as the chief purpose of higher 
education is to form an elite not for its own sake but 
for that of society. Really speaking, the term 
High School is a misnomer. The High School is in 
no sense a place of higher education, it is, there- 
fore, wrong to select pupils at the beginning of the 
High School stage. Just as primary education coin- 
cides with childhood, secondary education caters 
for the needs of the adolescent. The High School is 
‘High’ only In relation to the ‘Primary’ and "takes 
in all the citizens of the little world, the community. 
It is endeavouring to serve." Secondary education 
should neither end with specialization nor begin 
with selection. It might be incidentally mentioned 
that no educational system, be it the most efficient 
in the world, can cater for individual differences. It 
• The Pivolfil VioWtms ot t'd'aralion— Tages 348-319 


Is »*roup differences that we can take Into account 
And for this purpose, offering a variety of subjects 
or groups of subjects without calling different 
subjects ‘high’ or 'low' is all that should be done. 

Secondary education should start at the age of 
twelve, after six years of Primary or Basic education 
to be imparted according to the Wardha Scheme. It 
has been recognised all the world over that education 
to have any lasting impression upon the educand 
should be up to the age of maturity. It Is essential 
that education must be compulsory at least upto the 
end of the adolescence stage. In future, India will 
have a great contribution to make towards interna- 
tional understanding and peace. Indian traditions 
and her vast population will give India added 
strength to lift her share of this international res- 
ponsibility. The aim In Indian education will be 
the creation of an attitude of mind, which while not 
brooking any subservience to any alien authority, 
cherishes the good of the whole mankind at heart. 
The age of leaving the school, as a result, must be 
such as to put the child in a position to understand 
the Implications of the changed circumstances. For 
the present, education should be compulsory between 
the years six and fifteen, of which six years shall be 
spent in a primary school and three years in a high 
school. As soon as feasible the age of compulsion 
must be raised to eighteen years. Every adolescent 
should compulsorily serve the nation for at least one 
year under the supervision of proper Social Service 
Units after leaving school. This one year shall place 
the pupil in direct touch with the community and 
shall bring home to him the implications of what 
he has learnt at school. The High School should be 
the only place of Post-Primary Instruction. All 
High Schools must be open for pupils of all 
communities. 

SECONhAHY EDUCATION VIS- A-VIS 

TIIC UNIVERSITIES 

What should be the relation of the High Schools 
to the Universities and other places of instruction 
of a higher type’ How and when shall a selection 
of pupils for different courses be effected’ Shall 
the pupils proceed as blindly as they do now and 
chance across a profession’ If not, what should be 
our methods in a planned India’ These are perti- 
nent questions to ask. Let us be clear in our ideas 
about these and allied matters. 

There has been not much clarity of thought 
among educators of India regarding the position of 
secondary education vls-a-vis the Universities. The 
Universities have not only regarded the High Schools 
as their feeding ground, but they have also felt them- 
selves privileged so to influence secondary education 
as to serve their needs only. Not recognising that 
the High Schools have a function of their own, people 
have been looking upon the High Schools as the pre- 
paring ground for the Universities. Whenever the 
qu^tion of the medium of instruction in the High 
Schools has been raised in the past, the University 
men have always complained of the subsequent fall 
in the standard of English which, they thought, told 
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upon the standard of the Universities. At present 
the complaint of the inadequacy of the standard Is 
applicable to all stages of the educational ladder. 
The Inith Is that many who are not Interested Jn 
higher academic Instruction find themselves placed 
In Colleges and Universities for want of other suitable 
channels. In future the special function of the 
secondary schools will have to be recognised and the 
Universities shall have to base their curricula upon 
the material obtainable at the end of the secondary 
stage. For this reason it is very Important ttiat the 
high schools be freed from the clutches of the Uni- 
versities. Rightly has it been mentioned In the 
Sargent Report that High School education should 
on no account be considered simply as a preliminary 
to University education but as a stage complete In 
itself. * The Matriculation examination wherever con- 
ducted by the Universities at present should be 
replaced by the High School Certificate Examination. 

The Universities should not be allowed to hold 
separate Entrance examinations. There are already 
too many examinations in India run In a 'business- 
like' and uneducatlonal way. It is Intended to lessen 
the necessities of going through their grind. Two 
separate examinations at one stage would merely 
mean more expense and perplexity to the pupils. It 
should be the function of the High School Certificate 
examination both to test the completion of the High 
School course as also the suitability for the different 
branches of higher studies. Beyond selecting pupUs 
for entry into the High Schools, the Report by the 
Central Advlsorj’ Board of Education does not give 
any Indication of how It seeks to select pupils for the 
different groups of subjects In the latter half of the 
High School stage or for entry into places of higher 
Instruction. The High School should have a double 
programme: 1. The instructional programme; 2. The 
guidance programme. For the first three years — 
that Is. upto the age of compulsion, i.e. 15 years of 
age — all the pupils will undergo the same type of 
instruction. At about fifteen years the guidance pro- 
gramme w1U begin to function according to the ap- 
titudes and abilities of groups of pupils. The guidance 
programme will consist of measuring general Intel- 
ligence and special aptitudes, of testing the scholastic 
records to find traits of total personality and of 
counselling on educational and vocational matters. 
It will be the work of this side of the school to classify 
and select pupils for the various courses obtainable 
at the latter half of the secondary stage. Without 
a proper guidance programme, It will be futile to talk 
of selection and of diverting to different useful 
channels a great many of the adolescents who at 
present crowd the Arts and Science courses of our 
Arts and Science Colleges. 

THE PROBEEM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

We shall do well to consider the advisability or 
otherwise of ‘vocational’ education at the secondary 
stage. The two usual objections against the present 
secondary education are that It is too bookish, hence 
unreal, as it does not give any vocational education 

• Report oftheC. A.B. of Education : Rost-war EduceUoiisl Depart- 
ment in India, Fase 21. 
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so as to make the pupils able to stand on their own 
legs after the secondary stage, and that It does not 
educate the total personality of our chldren, body, 
mind and spirit. Fle.viblhty in the use of hands for 
manual work is not achieved. Of late, some attempts 
are being made to remedy these two defects. But the 
attempts are haphazard and do not show an insight 
Into the special problems of India, just as they show 
no real appreciation of the meaning of vocational 
education. Much has been said and written about 
the Spens Report which emphasised the value of 
Technical High Schools' in England. The Wood- 
Abbott Report on vocational education recommended 
for India Junior and Senior Technical Schools. Mr. 
Sargent In hl.s report also suggests that High Schools 
should be of two types — Academic and Technical — 
even though the latter name is not very 'inspiring'. 

In this connexion It must be remembered that, 
though in England the age of compulsion is 14 years, 
yet In many cases the children leave schools at 12 
years and Join industries as workers, attending night 
schools or continuation courses for a further period 
of tw'o years. Needless to say, at this unripe age they 
prove Inefficient workers, hence the need of such 
Technical Schools Even in England now it is believed 
that the statutory age of compulsion should be 
raised to 16 years with no exemptions and that no 
premature decisions about a child’s future be taken. 
“In effect, our view is that all normal children who 
are expected to leave school at the statutory leaving 
age should follow, upto that age, a broadly non- 
vocatlonaJ course, and that the learning of any 
specific trade should be postponed until, by these 
means, a satisfactory groundwork of general educa- 
tion has been laid.” India is an agricultural 
country. In spite of the necessary industrialisation 
in the times to come, it must essentially remain an 
agricultural country. Industry would only add to 
our happiness. It would not change the character of 
the country. Our education at the secondary stage 
would not be shaped by the needs of industry which 
are often of a specialized type, though the High 
Schools would certainly aim at removing any bias 
against manual occupations and this aim will hold 
good for pupils with ‘academic’ interest as also for 
those who are otherwise. 

Human learning is the outcome of three mental 
funcUons; cognition (knowlngj, affection (feeling), 
and conation (doing). In terms of the principles 
of learning, we get from these functions the prin- 
ciples of apperception, motivation and self-activity. 
These three result respectively in; knowledge of 
facts and meanings, attitudes, and abilities for 
Skills. Our understanding, enjoyment and control 
of life depend on these factors. Education to be 
complete should take Into account all these factors. 
Any scheme which leaves out one while maintaining 
the other factors would leave a gap in the child’s 
learning. Any scheme, again, which mentions 
special schools for these special faculties would be 
training only one faculty. At the secondary stage 
the curriculum should be so framed as to take into 
account the need of complete education and not 
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speak in terms of vocational or academic education. 
That Is. there should be no education which revolves 
round the pivot of any one of these. For this very 
reason the use of such terms as ‘Vocational bias’ 
‘Agricultural bias’, ‘Academic’ or ‘Technical’ is to be 
avoided in connexion with tlie secondary stage. The 
High School should have a wide vaiiety of curriculum 
for children, while maintaining an essential one- 
ness of standard and unity of values. 

The variety ol courses available at the last three 
years’ stage of the High Schools should be as recom- 
mended by the Government of Bombay’s report on 
Vocational Training in Primary and Secondary 
Schools and consequent reorganisation: 

Secon'litj School Co«r»e 



Literary, Artistic. Commercial .igrienltnral, Icdusttial, Scientific 

This classification Is based on the optional 
subjects that are to be taught to groups of pupils 
according to their abilities. The compulsory subjects 
shall he the same for all the pupils. It may not be 
possible to have all the groups In one single school. 
But attempts must he made to have as many as pos- 
sible together. In no case should there be an idea 
that any one group is superior or inferior to the other 
group. Physical Training and Games should be 
compulsory for all children They must be con- 
ducted on right lines and not in the half-hearted 
fashion in which they are conducted at present. 
The standard to be achieved by the end of the High 
School stage would be that which is covered at 
present by the Intermediate of the Universities. It 
is expected that the primary schools in about six 
years would be covering the course at least upto the 
present 'Vernacular Final' stage. The Wardha 
Scheme proposed to complete during seven years the 
course upto the present Matriculation minus English. 
But even after the scheme was accepted on principle 
by so many people, very little experimental data was 
available to prove that expectation Hence, the 
minimum assumed here is the vernacular final course 
of today. 

THE MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 

The medium of Instruction should invariably 


will be the language which is spoken at that parti- 
cular place But there might be places where a 
considerable number of pupils of a different language 
^Tio. may necessitate the making of educational pro- 
vision through the medium of that particular lan- 
guage. If a sufficient number of pupils is not forth- 
coming, merely for sheer convenience those pupils 
will have to learn through the medium of the lan- 
guage current in the part of the country, or the group 
shall have the option of running its own school. 
Such arrangements might be necessary on border- 
line places like Belgaum, Eastern Bihar or Burhanpur 
where two language units require different media, or 
places like Jhansi, Gwalior or Jubbulpore where 
people of a different language unit have settled in 
large numbers, or at places like Calcutta, Bombay 
and Delhi where different languages of India are 
largely represented for obvious reasons. When the 
principle of instruction through the mother-tongue 
Is accepted. It goes without saying that the Anglo- 
Indian and the European community has a right to 
learn through its own language, English. But no 
‘special’ provision in the shape of extra grants or 
facilities tan in future be made for them They 
must move with the country without remaining aloof. 
As English is a foreign tongue not known to many 
people, the English speaking people in India must 
of compulsion learn an Indian language to be better 
associated with the masses. That v?ill remove a sense 
of ‘no-confidence’ which the people at present have 
about these communities All examinations of the 
‘Senior Cambridge’ type, conducted by agencies out- 
side India, must be stopped. 

As long as English is the language of adminis- 
tration, it will not be prudent to remove English from 
the list of compulsory subjects at the High School. 
The aim In teaching English should be 'essentially 
practical’. Work-a-day English should be the objec- 
tive in the immediate future. This would mean more 
oral practice and less of waste in learning the rules 
of grammar, writing compositions on Impossible 
subjects and the annoying necessity of reading 
poems from Wordsworth or Kingsley or Scott, in a 
setting foreign to our experience An oral test in 
English should form a part of the examination at 
the end of the High School. As the pupils will learn 
English at twelve years of age and not at eight or 
ten as they do today, the grounding in the mother- 


be the mother-tongue of pupils. It is quite possible tor^e would prepare them better for learning 
to teach even the highest university classes through English and they will have to spend less time on it. 
the different Indian languages In some languages An attempt should also be made all over India to 


much preliminary work, preparation of text-books, encourage pupils to learn one more Indian language, 
and establishing a terminology for the different That is a peculiar need of India. Our misfortune is 


technical words occuring in sciences of all sorts, has 
already been undertaken. The mother-tongue is not 
merely one of the subjects of instruction, it is also 
the means of instruction in other subjects. Hence, 
on it depends the total result of education. One 
reason of the ineffectiveness of our present educa- 
tion is the artificiality and unreality arising out of 
a medium which is foreign to our soil and which 


that we know an Englishman more than we know our 
own brethren In the other provinces of our country. 
Pushtu or Hindi in the Punjab. Gujratt or Kannad 
In Maharashtra, Assam! or Hindi in Bengal may well 
be the other Indian languages to be learnt. 

SOCIAL, ADMINISTRATIVE AND FINANCIAL 
KE-ADJUSTMENTS 


cannot, as a result, conduce to better education. It 
Is evident that the medium at any particular place 


It is possible to control the nation’s economy pro- 
vided there Is the necessary authority. It is difficult 
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to change the social structure with equal ease. There 
has been a good deal of misapprehension and mis* 
conception about women’s education in India. Edu- 
cation will be the chief means of uprooting the exist- 
ing prejudices. We cannot in the same breath speak 
of the necessity of women teachers, especially in the 
lower grades of very young children, and of the home 
as the women's sphere of activity. Psychology has 
proved beyond doubt that women are men’s equal In 
intelligence. “Mental individuality among girls is 
similar in range and scope to that existing among 
boys. The sexes distribute so neatly alike In tests 
that no need Is found for separate forms." ♦ Women 
can no longer be treated as domestic *Untouchables' 
sharing only the menial duties at home and respond- 
ing to the physiological functions of bearing children. 
There will, hence, be no difference between the edu- 
cation of boys and girls. In order that the present 
disparity of education among boys and girls be re- 
moved It Is necessary In the Initial years of the post- 
war period to work with greater emphasis on women’s 
education. Women should be enabled to be men’.s 
partners and co-workers in the real sense. 


NO SYSTEM OR THE PRESENT SYSTEM. THERE IS NO 
VNIPORMITY OF AGES IH DIFFERENT PROVINCES 



Dooble tiaes indicate tbe age of cotnpaUlon 
I Let« S. HoUingworih! The Paycbology of the Adclescent, page Ml 


Secolulary Education 

There will have to be more co-operation between 
the Training Colleges, the inspecting agency, and 
the framers of the details of the curriculum, in order 
to determine the method to make the curriculum 
really effective. A good deal of vigilance will be 
necessary to extricate education from its present 
chaotic conditions. The Central Government should 
be authorised to frame broad principles leaving the 
provincial governments free to determine the details 
according to the changing environment. As far as 
possible the personnel for the administration will not 
be selected directly as is done at present. The 
Officers of Education should have served In the Ini- 
Ual grades and obtained experience which should 
enable them to judge and to handle day-to-day pro- 
blems better. Direct recruits do not generally have 
an attitude of service; they carry unpractical airs of 
superiority and lack the necessary co-operative frame 
of mind. 

The expenditure should be divided between the 
provinces and the Centre on a half and half basis. 
Mr. Sargent has positively done a valuable ser- 
vice to India by providing us with very valuable 
statistics. The scales of salaries as suggested by him 
are the barest minimum, it must be remembered 
that the salaries of teachers should not be fixed as 
absolute values In order to improve the efficiency 
of education, it Is necessary that teachers should get 
wages In parity with other public servants. The prin- 
ciple must be that the “emoluments of teachers in 
primary and secondary schools should be in accord- 
ance with the standard scales of pay that may be 
laid down for other pabUc servants ot similar attain- 
ments and responsibilities”. i Principal Agarwal 
maintains that the secondary schools will be able to 
meet about two-thirds of their expenses from the 
Income of their productive work and the state will 
have to spend nearly Rs. 20 crores per annum as the 
one-third of the total expenditure to be calculated 
at Rs. 55 per student.’ The productive capacity of 
the schools on a large scale has neither been experi- 
mented upon nor proved beyond doubt. It is there- 
fore difficult to accept Mr. Agarwal’s calculation 
Mr. Sargent’s are the only reliable figures that are 
available. According to him Rs. 86.50 crores will be 
required for middle schools for the age range 11-14. 
If we make deductions for the first year, 11-12, which 
is intended to be assimilated with the primary stage, 
the expenditure on 12-14 range would be about Rs. 50 
crores per annum. This sum and the 50 crores to be 
spent on the High Schools, according to Mr. Sargent, 
would cover the expenditure of the Secondary stage 
as adumbrated here. Within this sum It is possible 
to Include a programme of ‘Guidance', if it is ac- 
cepted that no High School shall have more than 750 
pupils, no Head-teacher shall get more than Rs. 350 
P.M. and that all teachers either ‘Academic’ or 
Technical’ should get the same rates of pay. 

“The immediate programme should be not of 
buildings but of schools within the existing buildings 

J. Report on Vocetional Training in Piimary and Sefondary SebooJa 

«d CoBseijnent Reorganisation. {Govt of Bombay). Page^d. 

2 . S N. Agarii’al The Gandhian plan Page 109. 
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The number of schools and consequently of pupils no start can be made abruptly. At present the ex- 
can at least be doubled by utilizing the present penditure on High Schools in British India is about' 
buildings throughout the day. Though it is true that nine to ten crores per annum. If we begin spending 
forty years as suggested by the Sargent scheme are double that sum annually, a real start will have been 
too long a period and that we cannot withhold edu- made by 1960, which will facilitate universal expan- 
cational expansion till then, it is perhaps truer that sion of Secondary education throughout India. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

N. K. SIDHRNT 
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I N our stud>’ of University education Jt will not 
serve any useful purpose to turn back to the 
distant past and to examine the work of the 
centres of higher education in the BrahmJnJcal, 
the Buddhist and the Mohammedan periods. None 
can deny that those centres were vigorous and acUve, 
that they used to attract students from all over the 
country and even from outside, that they produced 
men who were pioneers in many fields of thought. 
But they were in harmony with the structure of 
society as it then existed and they supplied the 
Intellectual needs of the community as they were 
tlien experienced. Conditions today are vastly 
•different. 

IIISTOKICAL SUKVXY 

For our purposes we go back to the closing years 
of the eighteenth century. In 1792 the East India 
Company’s Court of Directors discussed a proposal for 
the spread of education in India and one of the 
Directors Is reported to have said: ‘‘We have just 
lost America from our folly, in having allowed the 
establishment of schools and colleges and it will not 
do for us, to repeat the same act of folly In regard to 
India”. In 1797, however, Charles Grant emphasised 
the necessity of imparting to Indians the knowledge 
ol the English language. “Vihh our language, snuth 
of our useful literature might, and would, in time be 
communicated The Hindus would see the great use 
we make of reason on all subjects and In all affairs; 
they also would learn to reason, they would become 
acquainted with the history of their own species, the 
past and present state of the world". In 1813 an Act 
of the East India Company lays down that "a sum 
of not less than one lac of rupees In each year shaU 
be set apart and applied to the revival and improve- 
ment of literature and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, and for the introduction and 


promoljon of a knowledge of the sciences” among 
them. 

In ICIl Lord Mlnto complained of the decay of 
science and literature in India and we soon find en- 
lightened Indians expressing their Ideas in the same 
strain protesting against the effete traditionalism of 
the old learning Thus in 1823 Rem Mohan Roy 
expressed disappointment at the establishment of a 
new Sanskrit school In Calcutta “under Hindu Pundits 
to impart such knowledge as is already current in 
India., to load tne minds ox youth with grammati- 
cal niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or 
no practicable use to the possessors or to society”. 
He thought that the object of the Government should 
be to promote “a more liberal system of instruction, 
embracing mathematics, natural philosophy, che- 
mistry and anatomy, with other useful sciences”. 
This desire had already led to the foundation in 1817 
of the Hindu College in Calcutta which may be des- 
cribed as the first Institution in India for the im- 
parting of western knowledge through the medium 
of English. This was followed the next year by the 
establishment of a college at Serampore by three 
Christian Missionaries “for the instruction of Asiatic 
Christian and other youth in Eastern literature and 
European science.” This institution was incor- 
porated In 1827 by a Royal Charter granted by His 
Danish Majesty to whom Serampore belonged and 
may therefore claim to be the first western imiver- 
sity In India. Missionary effort also led to the es- 
tablishment In 1820 of the Bishop's College and in 
1830 of the General Assembly’s institution in Calcutta, 
while lay enterprise was responsible for the Calcutta 
Medical College founded in 1835 with the object of 
teaching European Medical Science. 
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In the meantime a violent controversy raged 
between the oriental and western schools of thought 
and the Minute of Macaulay in 1835 was the decisive 
factor in the victory of the latter. The two Im- 
portant principles enunciated in this were: (1) com- 
plete neutrality in matters of religion was to be 
maintained by Government; and (2) all fimds 
available for education were to be devoted mainly to 
the support of schools and colleges in which western 
learning was imparted through the medium or 
English. A few weeks later the Governor-General. 
Lord William Bentinck, issued the resolution “that 
the great object of the British Government ought to 
be the promotion of European literature and science 
among the natives of India; and that all the funds 
appropriated for the purpose of education would be 
best employed in English Education alone.” In 
Bombay the controversy, became one between the 
Anglicists and the Champions of the mother-tongue 
as the medium of instruction, to be settled as else- 
where by the policy of the Goverrunent of India. 

Among other steps taken by the Government may 
be mentioned the official recognition of the freedom 
of the press in 1835 and the supersession in 1837 of 
Persian by English as the language of the courts 
This latter change affected the Muslims adversely as 
they were reluctant to allow their children to sub- 
stitute the study of English for that of Persian and 
Arabic Another effect of the change was that In 
1844 Lord Hardlnge felt himself justified in issuing a 
Resolution enjoining that “in every possible case pre- 
ference shall be given, in the selection of candidates 
for public employment, to those who have been edu- 
cated in the institutions imparting western 
knowledge " This was followed ten years later by the 
Despatch of the Court of Directors enunciating— 
(1) the aim of education, “the diffusion of the Im- 
proved arts, science, philosophy and literature of 
Europe”; (2) the place of English and the Indian 
languages in education and as media of Instruction; 
(3) the creation of a separate department for the 
administration of education in each province; (4) the 
establishment of Universities at Calcutta and Bombay 
(and even at Madras or in any other part of India 
where a sufficient number of institutions existed 
from which properly qualified candidates for degrees 
could be supplied); (5) the goal of mass education 
and encouragement of Indigenous schools for the 
purpose: (6) the adoption of the Grant-ln-aid 
system. (7) the establishment of training schools for 
teachers in each Presidency; (8) the encouragement 
of professional education, the supply of the needs 
of the Mohammedan community; and (9) the omis- 
sion of religious education from the school curriculum. 

This led to the foundation of Universities at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857 on the model 
of the University of London as will be explained later. 
Colleges had been established before this at Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Agra and other places, but the 
word "college” had so far been used loosely and 
henceforward they had to confine their work among 
students who had passed the Entrance Examination 
of the Universities of which they formed a part. 


Twenty-five years later, Lord Rlpon appointed an 
Indian Education Commission which was directed 
“to enquire particularly into the manner in which 
effect had been given to the principles of the Des- 
patch of 1854” and to suggest measures for further 
extension of the policy laid down in It. The m^n 
recommendations of this Committee related to the 
gradual withdrawal of the Government from the direct 
management of schools and colleges and the deve- 
lopment of the system of grants-in-aid. There was 
a controversy about the educational work of mis- 
sionary institutions and the Commission recom- 
mended “that the system of grants-in-aid be based 
as hitherto on an entire abstinence from interference 
with the religious instruction conveyed in the 
Institution assisted” and gave the parents liberty to 
withdraw their children from such instruction. Its 
recommendations regarding collegiate education went 
mainly Into matters of detail but one fundamental 
Issue was raised about bifurcation of studies in the 
High Schools. (On this point Sir Alfred Croft was 
asked to prepare a report after consideration of which 
the Government of India suggested the introduction 
of drawing and rudimentary sciences In the High 
Schools and the encouragement of the faculty of 
observing and of reasoning from observation.) 

While these Government reports were being pre- 
pared two new Universities were founded, one In the 
Punjab in 1882 and the other at Allahabadi in 1887. 
As Universities grew in number and importance, the 
problem of University reform assumed Importance 
for thoughtful people and the Government was led 
to appoint a commission in 1902 “to enquire into the 
condition and prospects of the Universities esta- 
blished in British India” and to suggest measures for 
raising the standards of University teaching. The 
report of the Commission is disappointing as it did 
not propose any radical change of University 
organization on a fundamental reconstruction of the 
University system. It Is true that it recommended 
the sumption of some teaching functions by the 
University, stricter supervision of the colleges and 
closer attention to the conditions under which 
the students lived. These recommendations were 
accepted in the Universities Act of 1904, but, as 
Mr. Gokhale pointed out, this was nothing new. 
Similar provisions had existed, for example, in the 
Allahabad University Act, but could not be availed 
of for lack of funds which would not be forthcoming 
through the passing of a new Act. The Act gave 
more powers to the Government In the administration 
of Universities but did nothing for the encourage- 
ment of original research and higher teaching, for 
the Improvement of the quality of teachers and of 
the nature of examinations. 

In spite of the restrictions Imposed on recogni- 
tion of colleges by the Act of 1904 their number went 
on increasing and more students had to be accom- 
modated in each College. The average numerical 
strength of a College rose from 123 In 1901 to 263 in 
1921 and this increase In fee-income enabled 
managers to think of improving their institutions. 
Universities began to receive substantial endow- 
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ments, the most notewortliy early Instances being 
those made by Pallt and Ghosh to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity and an annual grant of 5 lakhs was sanctioned 
by the India Government for the Improvement of 
Universities. But more far-reaching changes had 
been contemplated in the Government Resolution of 
1913 on Educational Policy which took stock of the 
existing University situation, of five affiliating 
Universities in charge of 185 Arts and professional 
colleges and contemplated restriction of the area 
over which these Universities had control “by secur- 
ing In the first instance n separate University (for 
each of the leading provinces in India” and in the 
second by creating “new teaching and residential 
Universities”. It declared: "the Government of 
India have decided to found a teaching and 
residential University at Dacca and they are prepared 
to sanction under certain conditions the establish- 
ment of similar Universities at Aligarh and Benares 
and elsewhere as occasion may demand. They also 
contemplate the establishment of Universities at 
Rangoon, Patna, and Nagpur”. This was followed by 
the appointment of the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion In 1917 which recommended the establishment 
of a unitary teaching University at Dacca, the pooling 
of the teaching resources of Calcutta City to work a 
teaching University, the separation of Secondary and 
University education at the Intermediate stage, em- 
phasis on technology in Universities and the exten- 
sion of opportunities for professional and vocational 
training. 

No sew Universities had been established between 
1887 and 1916, but now they came In at a fairly rapid 
pace. The Benares Hindu University and the Mysore 
University were founded in 1910 and they were fol- 
lowed by Patna In 1917, Osmania (1918). Aligarh 
Muslim and Lucknow (1920), Dacca (1921). Delhi 
(1922), Nagpur (1923), Andhra (1926), Agra (1924), 
Annamalal (1929), Travancore (1937) and Utkal 
(1943), making a total today of 16 Universities In 
British India and 3 in the Indian States. 
CLASSIFICATION 

When the Council of Education first mooted a 
proposal for the establishment of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, It found the model of the University of 
London rather than of Oxford or Cambridge better 
adapted to the needs of the community and Wood’s 
despatch endorsed this opinion. The first three 
Universities were thus of the affiliating type and this 
model was adopted for the two which followed In the 
eighties of the last century. To say that these five 
Universities followed the type of the London Univer- 
sity may be misleading to those of us who are familiar 
with the present constitution of the latter. To-day 
the University of London has a two-fold entity with 
an Internal side made up of thirty-six Institutions 
and an External one to cater to the needs of students 
from all over the country (and, in some cases, even 
from centres as far away as Colombo). It started 
with two constituent colleges the pupils of which 
were to be admitted to its examinations, classed ac- 
cording to their respective merits and admitted to its 
Degrees it these pupils were found fit for them. Its 


University Education 

Charters, however, contained a provision about ad- 
mitting to the examination candidates from other 
approved institutions and a liberal exercise of this 
privilege led to the granting of a fresh Charter under 
which the University accepted no responsibility 
beyond the examination of its candidates. Now its 
reco^Ised Institutions which send up candidates for 
the Internal examination form the core of the Uni- 
versity: their senior teachers, — professors and 
readers, as they are designated, — are appointed by 
the University and they are allocated funds for the 
payment of these teachers. Of the Junior teachers 
some are recognized by the University while others 
have no direct concern with the latter. In the first 
five affiliating Universities of India there was nothing 
corresponding to the External side of London Uni- 
versity and they did not accept all the responsibilities 
that London does for its so-called "Schools”. No 
college teacher was appointed or paid by the Uni- 
versity; its supervision of Collegiate work involved 
recognition of all teachers and approval of the 
instruction imparted by them as fit for University 
standards. 

Of the nineteen Indian Universities nine 
(Calcutta. Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Patna, 
Nagpur, Agra and utkal) are affiliating ones and 
eight (Benares, Aligarh, Lucknow, Dacca, Allahabad, 
Mysore, Hyderabad and Annamalal) are unitary; 
Travancore is meant to be of the latter type but re- 
tains some of the old colleges. While Delhi is still 
In the process of making, with some features of the- 
federal London University but gradually conforming 
to Uie unitary scheme. Of the afllllatlng Univer- 
sities only three (Patna, Agra and Utkal) are purely 
examining bodies: their existence Is confined to 
central offices, to administrative officers like the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Registrar and to Com- 
mittees and Councils like the Senate, the Syndicate, 
the Faculties and Boards of Studies. ■* Tire other six 
carry on some teaching work either in selected sub- 
jects or at certain stages. Thus in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity all teaching at the M.A. or MSc. stage Is 
conducted by the University with a staff appointed 
and paid by it Bombay maintains two University 
Departments, one in Economics and Sociology and 
the other in Chemical Technology, while Madras has 
whole-time teachers In a number of subjects like 
Indian History, Economics, Botany, Blo-Chemlstry, 
and Zoology. Similar remarks hold good of the Punjab 
and Andhra Universities, the teaching work of the 
latter being more important than Its work as an 
affiliating and examining body while the reverse Is 
tnie of the Punjab. 

Ihe unitary Universities again do not coniorm 
to a uniform standard: three of them, Dacca, Lucknow 
and Allahabad, have their students for two years 
before their first Degree while the others have them 
tor four years. Some of them are mainly residential 
while others have a very small percentage of the 
total enrolment living in Hostels or Halls. Some have 

•Kaeptir has so far Ven of this type but with the utilisinff of the 
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their Tutorial and Seminar work well organized: 
others depend mostly on formal lectures as in most 
of the colleges of the affiliating Universities. They 
have been described as modelled on Oxford and 
Cambridge but it will be more correct to say that they 
conform to the Edinburgh or Manchester type. What 
they have in common with the English provincial 
Universities are: (1) the unitary character; (2) the 
democratic constitution; (3) local or parochial 
nature. Oxford and Cambridge have something of 
the federal character through their colleges which 
are not only independent units of residence but also 
umts of teaching. In the Indian teaching Univer- 
sities all instruction is centralised and though some 
of them attempt to arrange for some tutorial Instruc- 
tion In the Hostels or Halls this has never been well 
organized and no effort has been made to give formal 
lectures at these pl2w:e3. 

Finally, “the Provincial Universities sprang from 
the soil; they obtain part of their support by heeding 
local needs.” In India, three of the teaching Uni- 
versities are in Indian States and intended almost 
solely to cater to the needs of their respective areas. 
Annamalal makes a special point of the study of 
Tamil literature and culture, Andhra of Telugu, 
Lucknow of the needs of Oudh, Dacca of Eastern 
Bengal Two of the Universities may be described 
as sectarian or meant for a distinct community rather 
than for local areas and in this respect lose their 
nation-wide character and confine their interest to a 
limited district 

PROBLEMS 

Criticisms of the work oi Indian Universities have 
been mainly directed as follows:— (1) over-crowding 
and abnormal numbers leading to wastage; (2) un- 
employment among graduates due to their defective 
traihltig; and (3) lack of original work or of a real 
contribution to knowledge. , 

It is pointed out that at the first Matriculation 
examinations of the Universities only 219 candidates 
were successful, while in 1881-82, 7429 appeared for 
the same examination and 2778 passed. But there 
has been an even more striking increase in recent 
years, the number of successful matriculates in 
1936-37 being 74,901. Similarly the number of BA.'s 
and B.Sc’s in 1940-41 was 11,185 as against a hundred 
or so in the early years® The Calcutta University 
complained in 1917 that while the increase in 
numbers had everywhere been striking it had been 
much greater in Bengal than In any other part of 
India. “The flood of candidates for University train- 
ing has put so heavy a strain upon the University and 
its colleges as to lead almost to a breakdown.’ Since 
1917 the numbers in other parts of India have gone 
up more rapidly and a new University Commission 
will not need to particularise the Calcutta University 
for increase in enrolment. 

Yet if we calculate the number of University 
students in relation to the total population, we shall 
find India to be more backward than not only the 
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principal nations but also the colonies of the British 
Empire. Before the war the proportion of University 
students to the entire population was 1 to 300 in 
Russia, 1 to 517 in France, 1 to 690 in Germany, 1 to 
885 in Great Britain, 1 to 650 in Australia while in 
India it Is 1 to 2206. Similarly South Africa has 5 
Universities for its white population of two millions, 
Canada has 20 Universities for eleven millions, and 
Australia has 6 for seven millions, while India has 
19 for its 380 millions. It cannot thus be contended 
that India has too many Universities or too many 
students at these institutions If one points out (as 
the Calcutta University Commission did) that the 
number is too large in proportion to the population 
that can read and write, criticism should be directed 
against the meagre numbers of the latter and 
attempts should be made to remedy this shortcoming. 

When, however, we note that the increase of 
numbers in Universities has been followed by a con- 
siderable wastage, when we find that in 1940-41, 20,502 
candidates appeared at the B.A and B.Sc examina- 
tions of British Indian Universities and only 11,185 
passed, we have to think of it as one of the major 
problems of Indian Universities The recently pub- 
lished report of the Central Advisory Board says: 
“Probably nowhere among the Universities of the 
world Is there so large a proportion of failures in exa- 
minations as m Indian Universities. Apart from the 
waste of time and money on the part of all concerned, 
the social effect of so much disappointment cannot 
be other than deplorable”. 

Responsible authorities have sought to sub- 
stantiate the charge of overcrowding by pointing to 
the large percentage of Indian University graduates 
who, in pre-war days, got no suitable employment. 
If this unemployment can be explained by the Indus- 
trially backward condition of the country, by the lack 
of avenues of employment, a similar answer cannot 
be given to the charge that many of these graduates 
are unemployable on account of the poor quality of 
the education imparted in the Universities. The 
essentials of a true University education are: “effi- 
cient instruction; opportunities for deepening and 
broadening general culture; and full responsible 
membership of the University society”. What the 
Indian Universities understand by efficient instruc- 
tion is careful coaching of students In facts and ideas 
which they may reproduce In the public examinations. 
The teacher does not encourage his students to think 
for themselves or to develop a critical faculty. The 
lectures are not up to the standard of western Unl- 
versiUes partly because many of the students are Im- 
mature or Ill-equipped, partly because the teachers 
themselves are not of high intellectual calibre. There 
are few opportunities for advancing general culture 
or for responsible membership of the University 
society as, even in some of the so-called residential 
Universities, only a small percentage of the pupils 
livesi an College Halls: the majority comes from 
homes in the city which have no intellectual atmos- 
phere Even for those who are “in residence” the 
Universities do not provide the facilities for cor- 
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porate life and the training in character one asso- 
ciates with the ancient Universities. 

Finally, the poverty of intellect In the Universities 
is evident from the riature and amount of their 
research-work, the sum-total of their contribution to 
knowledge during these seventy-five years. The 
Indian Universities became conscious of their duty 
towards research only after the development of the 
teaching side ot the Calcutta University and the 
establishment of the new unitary Universities which 
lessened the burden of teaching for the professors 
so that they might have time for original work. 
During the last thirty years University teachers have 
been responsible for numerous publications but few 
have risen to the heights of the best work of western 
Universities. It is true we can speak with pride of 
the work of Raman and f3aha in Physics or of Radha- 
krlshnan and Das Gupta in Philosophy but for 19 
Universities with over a lakh of students the output 
is meagre ‘In quantity and unimpressive in quality, 
Even now we hear University authorities debating 
the necessity of leisure for research-work: teaching 
Is said to be the professor’s primary duty, research a 
luxury for his personal reputation. We have still to 
convince many University administrators that "the 
necessity of presenting to his students his subject in 
its entirety requires tliat the professor's scholarship 
should be broad in scope: the necessity of conducting 
a seminar for advanced students requires that he 
should be active in production." 

THE FUTURE 

In planning for future educational development 
In India, our starting point Is the report issued last 
year by the Central Advisory Board. If one student 
In four or five Is to be provided secondary education 
after a Jierlod of compulsory basic education. High 
Schools Will have to be provided for about 7,200,000 
pupils and the number of Graduate teachers required 
will be In the neighbourhood of two lakhs. If this 
scheme is to be fully worked after even thirty years 
the number of students at the Universities wlU have 
to be substantially Increased. That they will be so 
naturally without reference to this need is unques- 
tionable. At present, If we count the Intermediate 
classes as part of the University, one out of three 
pupils leaving the High School goes to the University 
and even if we exclude these, the University has to 
provide for one In five. This percentage Is much too 
high and Is responsible to a great extent for the 
lowering of standards in the University through the 
admission of many Ill-equipped students. The drift 
to the Universities is mainly due to economic reasons, 
to the lack of professions to which pupils may be 
diverted after completing their secondary education. 
If, as we hope, India is more IndustriiUised In the 
post-war era, this drift should disappear and It will 
be possible for the Universities to insist on higher 
standards for their admission examinations. The 
proportion of High School students proceeding to 
the University will then be about one in fifteen and 
even then the Universities will have to admit more ‘ 
than double their present numbers. 
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But the mere increase in numbers will not im- 
prove University education: on the contrary, It will 
increase the difficulties of University administrators. 
They have to make sure, first, that only those 
students come to the Universities who are likely to 
benefit from them, and secondly, that the teachers 
are intellectually the cream of the nation, the people 
best fitted to train the youth of the land. The 
first condition can be ‘ensured If the nature of the 
admission tests is radically changed: they must 
cease to be tests of pure memory-work, though me- 
mory must always play an important part for 
success in examinations. At present we cannot 
think of the substitution of written examinations 
by any other standard tests though some people put 
a premium on the intelligence quotients which can 
be discovered by psychologists. This, however, Is 
still a matter for controversy and though we consider 
a reform of the examination system imperative, 
though we feel that University entrance examina- 
tions should aim at discovering promise rather than 
attainment, we know that we cannot yet do this bi’ 
a mere reference to school records. Even for England 
with Us better organised secondary schools, with its 
better qualified staffs, the Norwood Committee • do 
not advocate It as immediately practicable: ideally 
the teachers are the best fitted to know their pupils’ 
work and to form a Judgment on it, but this Is an 
objective towards which progress has to be gradually 
made. If this holds good of England, in this country 
the substitution of the external examination by the 
teachers’ judgment will be a much slower process 
but we hope that this will be ultimately possible and 
in the meantime the entrance examination should 
become "what is known as a 'subject examination’, 
that Is to say, an examination in which pupils would 
take whatever subjects they wished without restric- 
tion as to minimum number of subjects or groups 
Of subjects; that a certificate recording the perfor- 
mance of the pupil in each subject expressed In 
grades, as, for example, excellent, good, satisfactory, 
weak, should be granted to each pupil." This will 
remove some of the present entrance examinatfons 
and will help the Universities to discover those who 
are best fitted to assimilate University Instruction. 

But the choice of the student is only part of 
the task: we have at the same time to discover the 
real University teachers whose lectures will stimulate 
the minds of the pupils as they are not content 
merely to purvey information or summarize printed 
works, who will develop a critical faculty and a 
power to weigh evidence objectively and who will 
promote an attitude rising above personal Interest. 

It is natural for fresh men at Universities to expect 
the "spoon-feeding” customary In schools, to have 
a pathetic confidence in the printed word and to 
look up to their teachers for dogmatic Judgments 
on essential themes. University teachers In India 
have been mostly content to do this for the benefit 
of students who are compelled by regulations to 
attend lectures In which they may find no Interest. 

•Tbc CommitUe of tte SccorxJsry School KitmlniliotM Cooocfl 
•ppeiate<t by the PiwiiUnt of the Boitil of riIae*tron ia 19*1. 
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la order to be able to stimulate students the teacher 
must fulfil the double function of conserving and 
advancing knowledge and there is no antithesis 
between the teacher and) the researcher as is some- 
times thought. As Principal Scott of Manchester 
put it; “He who learns from one occupied in learning, 
drinks of a running stream. He who learns from one 
who has learned all he is to teach, drinks the green 
mantle of the stagnant pool.” 

When some University authorities contend that 
the researcher is seldom an inspiring teacher, they 
think of the pseudo-research which has had vogue 
In Indian Universities, research made to order to 
dignify a mediocre intellect with a doctorate. We 
are familiar with advanced students who have 
plodded along to their M.A. and having failed to get 
through any service examination take to research 
as a last resort. They work for three years on 
^‘Letter-writing In the seventeenth century” or 
“Administration of local board dispensaries In 
Dravldistan" and emerge as Doctors of Philosophy 
to have prior claim on the next teaching post In the 
University. Ones settled In their post they forget 
the necessity of learning or of contributing to 
knowledge; they are content to do the routine-work 
of summarizing text-books to a drowsy class which 
attends the lectures because the University makes 
It obligatory to do so. 

What our University men have to emphasise is 
the point that the conscientious and inspiring 
teacher must be an Investigator: he may or may 
not have done original work before his appointment, 
but once he is on the staff, a good deal of his spare 
time has to be devoted to research which is not a 
mere collection of facts or a Jotting of observations 
in the laboratory. The University must leave them Uie 
time and the tranquil atmosphere necessary for such 
work and insist on a periodic report of the progress in 
his Investigations. A democratic constitution is not 
always conducive to real work: each senior teacher 
has to work on a number of Committees and the 
Head of a Department has to do administrative 
work which takes up a good deal of time. Moreover, 
the laymen in the University Council always com- 
plain of the light work done by teachers and desire 
that a minimum of 18 or 20 hours a week should be 
insisted on. The teacher contends that his time is 


wholly taken up with these lectures, preparation 
for them and correction of written work. All this 
has got to be changed; the work of the University 
man has to be Judged by criteria different from 
those applicable to industrial factories and it Is to be 
hoped that the state will understand the real func- 
tion of the Universities in the future. 

Some eminent educationists hold that the main 
obstacle In the way of University work Is the use of 
the foreign medium of Instruction. While a good deal 
can be said In favour of the use of the mother- 
tongue in Unlversltes, one has to recognise the prac- 
tical difficulties In the way. Lack of requisite 
literature in the Indian languages, bilingual or tri- 
lingual areas served by one University, University 
professors who have to address students drawn from 
all parts of India, these are some of the Impediments 
In the way of the adoption of a modern Indian 
language as the medium of Instruction. *• One may 
also doubt If one should make too much of this 
point as the question of the medium at the Univer- 
sity stage Is not so vital as it is at the lower stages of 
education. The command over the English language 
which the student Is expected to have at the end of 
his secondary education should enable him to appre- 
ciate and assimilate all lectures in Engllsli provided 
those lectures ore carefully prepared, provided the 
knowledge which has been fully assimilated and 
systematised by the teacher is conveyed In simple 
language. 

Finally, f we hope that in future the Indian 
Universities will be boimd by closer Intellectual links 
than they have been so far and that there will be a 
free flow of ideas from one University to another. 
Such an Interchange of Ideas will help the Univer- 
sities to rise to their proper heights, it will stimulate 
their efforts in the search for truth, It will help them 
to be the vitalising force for the youth of the land 
In a new and re-born India. 


*Tbe cnssple of the Osminia UBiversit^ is not to the point, for Urdn 
is not tbemolheo-tongue of the maiorit; of the people bnt the State* 
lancutge, as Sogliih is in British India. 

fit is not possible in this snr7e7 to so into details like the duTstion of 
Desree connes, the number of public examinations ot the quality of 
senjinarwotk. 
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t HAVE deliberately chosen as the title of my 
article the EDUCATION and not the 
TRAINING of Teachers as the latter 
term is Inadequate and misleading. The 
inn has unfortunate associations, as 'training’ 
sually refers to the training of animals such as 
rachlng ‘tflclfs’ to a pet dog or monkey. In 
lOdem times, the function of education has become 
) wide and comprehensive that nobody will give 
ipport to the theory that teaching is only a 
Latter of mastering certain tricks of the trade. But 
:asf most of our Training Colleges take a limited 
ew of training and do no better than merely im- 
jrt skill or give Just ‘useful tips' to students 

The real object of training Is not to train 
le teacher but to educate the liuman being, to 
2 velop those personal qualities, such as sympathy, 
»r young people, toleration, adaptability and the 
jillty easily to make human contacts, which will 
‘ally help him in his work. It has been rightly 
Dinted out that “the tricks In this profession are 
le tricks of the tradesman and not of the trade.” * 

’ we can train the right type of human being, he or 
le will easily acquire the technical skill required 
jr the profession. The personal education of the 
;acher is, therefore, one of the most vital of his pro- 
issional assets and should be the true function of 
Training College. 

flE PRESENT POSITION 

The present position of the Training Colleges is 
defly summarised in the report of the Central 
dvlsory Board of Education as follows; — 

“The number of training Institutions that exist 
t present Is utterly insufficient for the needs of a 
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country as vast as India Furthermore, the type of 
training which these institutions give Is often open 
to serious criticism. It falls to keep pace with modern. 
Ideas In education and there is insufficient co-ordlna- 
tlon between theory and practice. The curriculum 
tends to be rigid and the conditions of training rarely 
ot/er the stotients In training or even hts teachers an 
opportunity of ascertaining definitely whether or 
not he is really fitted for teaching The result Is that 
many unsuitable candidates who should ordinarily 
be ‘weeded out’ find their way into the teaching 
profession”. 

The above statement which is based on very 
careful investigation and thorough Inquiry shows 
that there is an urgent need for not only opening 
new training Institutions but also for overhauling 
the old ones and introducing vital changes in their 
oiganisatlon, methods of recruitment, curriculum 
and conditions of service. 

KECRUITIVIENT 

The Report of the Central Advisory Board 
rightly points out that the entire development pro- 
gramme depends on the rate at which trained 
teachers can be produced. It has been estimated in 
the Report that there will be a normal Intake of 20,000 
per year. It is expected that the first five years will be 
devoted to establishing new training institutions. 
By the end of the fifteenth year there will be thus 
2,00,000 teachers over and above those produced by 
the training institutions now in existence. The out- 
put of the present training institutions, which is 
about 20,000 per year, is not taken into account as 
they will be required to meet the wastage of the exist- 
ing establishment. 

On the basis of pre-v.’ar standards both in regard 
to population and cost of living, it is estimated in 
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the Report that the gross anmial expenditure on 
training 2,20,00,000 additional teachers required for 
the proposed expansion schemes will be Rs 
6,20,00,000. The Scheme suggests that the first five 
years should be devoted to planning, propaganda axid 
provision of training institutions. Thereafter, the 
actual carrying out of the scheme should be divided 
into seven five-year programmes. The main ar^i- 
ment for making a lengthy plan of forty years is that 
the present system of education is entirely incapable 
of supplying the required number of teachers Pro- 
gress cannot outstrip the supply of teachers. 

At the end of the fifteenth year, we shall, there- 
fore. have trained only one eleventh of the total 
number required for the whole country. It is very 
depressing to think that even after so many years we 
should only be able to supply such a small proportion 
of the total number required for the mam block of the 
national system, viz Basic Schools and High Schools 

The authors of the Bombay Plan’ have not 
given any separate figures for the training of teachers 
but they have made a comprehensive programme of 
education which will cost Rs. 4,90,QO.QQ,QOQ. The Plan 
IS divided into three parts, each covering a period of 
fne years The expenditure to be incurred dimng 
each of these plans on education ulll be Rs 40,60,000, 
Rs 80,00.00 000 and Rs 3.70,06.66.555 respectively. In 
the initial period the total amount to be spent has 
been deliberately kept low because the material re- 
sources and personnel available at the beginning of 
the Plan’ would bt comparatively low. 

Without minimising the difficulties involved in 
the recruitment of teachers, it must be pointed out 
that when India has Its own national Government, 
the output of trained teachers covild be greatly ac- 
celerated The example of Russia, the only country 
where economic development has been made to pro- 
ceed according to plan and where conditions have 
been much more unfavourable than what we may 
expect in India, can be very helpful to us. In Russia, 
within a period of 20 years, High School education 
was made compulsory In towns, and Junior school edu- 
cation for the countryside. In 1939, for a total popu- 
lation of 17,00,00,000, it had an army of 10,49,005 
teachers and research workers Why should It be 
considered impossible for India to train 22,00.000 
teachers for a population of 38,90,00,000 (1941) in a 
period of 15 years’ When India is free, educated 
youth will be inspired to enrol themselves m the 
national army of teachers. It is, therefore, not un- 
reasonable to suppose that within a period of 15 years 
we should be able to train the required personnel. 

As a short term policy in the immediate post- 
war years, the fullest advantage should be taken of 
the great number of young men and women who are 
working in the armed Forces at present. There are 
thousands of young men who have been placed in 
responsible positions on account of their organising 
capacity and qualities of leadership, if all these 
young men could be properly remunerated, they would 
be quite ivilllng to become teachers and work for the 
uplift of their country. 

Jlundfid and tttenly 


The new recruits must of course be assured that 
teaching will conduce to their material and spiritual 
comfort and will answer to their sentiment of respon- 
dbllity. The career of teaching will be Judged from 
its social position and the conditions and atmosphere 
of work. Considerable propaganda and personal con- 
tact by experienced educationists and influential 
leaders will be necessary to induce these young people 
to proceed to intensive courses in preparation for 
teaching. 

THE UNn^RSlTY AND THE TRAINING OF 

TEACHERS 

The training institutions in our country vary 
from one province to another not only m the nomen- 
clature of certificates and degrees awarded to candi- 
dates but also in the standard aimed at. These 
training institutions are isolated from the general 
stream of cultural life and hence the trainees who live 
in an artificial atmosphere have no idea of the needs 
of the society which they are expected and will be 
required to serve. 

Before we take up new schemes of educational 
expansion and opening new training centres, it is 
necessary that the intellectual and cultural standard 
of the training institutions should be raised And the 
only way in which this could be brought about Is by 
bringing all the training institutions under the 
control of the University. 

Out of nearly 640 training institutions only 28 
are affiliated to the Universities and even they are 
usually situated as separate units, so that their 
trainees are completely divorced from University life. 
The rest of the institutions are mostly under the 
control of the Education Departments of Provinces 
or States and they teach the old stereotyped 
methods of pedagogy which are now quite out-of- 
date. They have not kept in touch with the modem 
developments that have taken place in educational 
theory and practice and still regard the acquisition 
of subject-matter and niles for imparting it, the 
'tricks of the trade’, as an adequate preparation. 

By associating the training of all kinds of 
teachers with the University, the status of the teacher 
will be raised in public estimation and this Is a gain 
of no mean importance. Moreover, the standard of 
training will greatly improve and will be brought in 
vital relation w'ith the main stream of national cul- 
ture and life. Undoubtedly, the first responsibility 
of the University is the maintenance of teaching and 
research of a high order, but its sphere of influence 
should extend to the various professional schools. The 
influence of the University, as a matter of fact, should 
permeate the whole of the Intellectual life of the area 
it ser/es It Is only in this way that the freedom of 
the professional men, such, as doctors, lawyers, 
engineers and teachers, can be maintained and they 
can be saved from exploitation by unscrupulous poli- 
ticians and other Interested parties The training of 
teachers Is the work of the greatest national Im- 
portance and should be the proper function of the 
University which Is the one Institution to which the 
nation turns for a high standard of intellectual 
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achievement through a _dlsinteiested. pursuit of 
knowledge. 

THE LENGTH OF THE COURSE 

The Central Advisory Board of Education is satis- 
fied with only two years of training for pre-primary. 
Junior Basic (Primary) and for under -graduate 
teachers for High Schools. It is only for senior Basic 
(Middle) teachers that It recommends a course of 
three years. The existing curriculum Is so much 
overcrowded that there Is a general feeling that the 
course should be lengthened to at least three years. 
The Mcnair Corrunittee which submitted its report to 
the President of the Board of Education In England 
recently on the supply, recruitment and training of 
teachers, have no hesitation in recommending that 
the normal period of education and training for those 
preparing for tlio teaching profession at the age of 
eighteen should he three years. The whole concep- 
tion of education is changing and it now means far 
more than the mere acquisition of certain elementary 
information by the pupils. It is, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that the teachers should be fully 
equipped to meet the demand for a high standard of 
education. This could be done in no other way than 
by raising the length of the course for all teachers 
who have no University degree to a period of three 
years. 

As a short term policy, short courses of training 
from three months to six months should be arranged 
to get young men and women oriented towards edu- 
cation and teaching and to enable them to get a rough 
idea about the nature of problems in education. In 
course of time these teachers will have to be recalled 
for a full and proper training course. Such Emer- 
gency Centres ^vill have to be started all over the 
country to meet the pressing demand for teachers. 
Similar measures have been adopted In time of war 
for military needs and there Is no reason why the 
same methods may not be followed In time of peace 
for educational needs. It is only a matter of chang- 
ing our whole outlook. We could be trained to be 
soldiers and sailors in a short time to meet the needs 
of war. If we consider the needs of peace also equally 
important, it should not be difficult to train teachers 
to meet emergency measures Planning in this 
matter should not be difficult if it is merely a ques- 
tion of numbers. 

THE CONTENT OF THE COURSE 

There must be a thorough overhauling in the 
content of the training course if the training is to 
be related to the needs of the post-war society. 
Education is only adequate if the teacher knows the 
social world from which his pupils come and for which 
they have to be prepared. In the words of Karl 
Mannheim, the modern teacher should think of 
himself, “not so much as a school-master but as 
a life master.”* The teachers must have a clear 
picture of the new pattern of the society which 
will emerge In the present period of peace, if 
the schools are to be used as instruments for the 
reconstruction of our social life. It Is, therefore, of 
•Ksrt M.iunheim: "Pisjrnosisof ont Time”-PaEe5'? 


primary importance that a course in sociology should 
be Introduced in the Training Colleges. It is only by 
a scientific study of the representative communities, 
past and present, their social and political organisa- 
tions and their preferred values that a teacher can 
think about the problem of social values objectively 
and thus become the fit guide of a generation that 
would build a new society. The study of sociology 
will assist the teacher in overcoming the compart- 
mentalizatlon and limited scholastic concept of edu- 
cation, and will co-ordinate the work of education 
with influences coming from institutions other than 
the school, e g. family, religion and the State. A deep 
study of the factors which are responsible for the 
disintegration of our social stntcture will stop 
further deterioration of our moral and cultural life. 

The courses in psychology and pedagogy that are 
at present prevalent in the training colleges are too- 
academic and have very little bearing on the every- 
day problems of the classroom or of the social en- 
vironment of Che child. The courses should be revised 
and replaced by Dynamic Psychology and Mental 
Hygiene. The academic psychology and mere fac- 
tual knowledge or technique have their own useful- 
ness In their proper setting but it is much more Im- 
portant to have a clear Idea about the growth and 
dynamic nature of personality The new' kind of 
education demands a new kind of teacher who has a 
wholesome personality and an understanding of 
human behaviour and who knows how human beings 
can adjust themselves to social living. 

REFRESHER COURSES y\ND A SABBATICAL YEAR 

Most teachers, once they get Into school, spend 
the rest of their lives there. “Once a teacher, always 
a teacher”. This is rather an unfortunate state of 
affairs which has brought about stalemate In the 
teaching profession The teachers are not working 
with dead matter and It is of tlie utmost importance 
that they should keep their mind flexible and their 
interests fresh if they are to be the true and real 
guides of living human beings in their plastic period 
of^ development 

Refresher courses of three or six months’ duration 
where the teachers may learn at first hand of the 
latest research and technique In the subjects in which 
they may be interested should be started,^ Some ad- 
vanced countries are already following various 
methods of continuous education for teachers. In the 
United States, Colleges and Universities. Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges conduct Summer ses- 
sions regularly and It is estimated that about one 
teacher in four spends the summer vacation in at- 
tendance on courses in summer schools. The teachers 
are granted leave of absence without salary or with 
half salary and In some cases with full salary less the- 
pay of a substitute. 

Educational reforms are taking place so rapidly 
that the teacher soon begins to stagnate and becomes 
mechanical if his training Is restricted to the years 
of preparaUon. The education of the teacher should 
be continued throughout his career by means of con- 
ferences, study groups and Summer courses, if the 
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school Is to play Its due role in the social progress of 
the country. Two or even three years of initial pre- 
paration are no longer sufficient to keep the teacher 
abreast of the times. 

It wiii be a very useful experience if some of the 
teachers spend a part of their holidays in trade, 
industry or other walks of life. Experience gained in 
these spheres will prove valuable for their profession. 
We must revise our concept of the teacher as one 
who only teaches the three ‘R’s’ to a group of pupils 
day in and day out. In the times to come it is en- 
visaged that the teachers vdll be required to do a lot 
of work outside the school, such as sharing in the 
labour of the locality (industrial or agriculturan, 
conducting campaigns against illiteracy, helping poor 
and homeless children, assisting children's clubs and 
libraries and participating in youth-movements Hiey 
will have to be the organizers and real leaders of the 
community. Tins will incidentally help in breaking 
the barriers between teachers and society. Let the 
teachers liave .some experience of industrial and 
commercial life and let people who have already 
worked for some years in other professions become 
teachers The teacher cannot render effective service 
unless the social isolation of the teaching profession 
is broken. 

Anotlier reform that is urgently needed is to have 
a sabbatical year — one in every seven — when the 
teachers can spend twelve months in some different 
Job pursuing a special nterest, or m some form of 
educational research, away from the classroom and 
the children Arrangements should also be made for 
foreign travel so that they may learn something of 
the life and thought of other peoples at first hand 
The Government should arrange exchange of 
teachers with other countries. This will enable 
teachers to learn of developments in education In 
other countries and will also go a long way in de- 
veloping International understanding, 

TITE STATUS OF TEACHERS 

Progress in education depends on the quality of 
teachers and unless the minimum salary for teachers 
Is substantially raised, to talk of educational reform 
is hypocrisy. No reform is possible as long as the 
teaching profession remains the ‘dumping ground' for 
all the unemployed and incompetent people. In this 


country we have counted too much and too long on 
the sacrifice of material comforts and worldly 
pleasure by the ‘spiritual’ Gurus, with the result 
that our young generation is left in the hands of 
inferior talents. 'The third class rates’ have not 
attracted ‘first class ability’ (with the exception of 
a few noble souls for whom we have great respect 
and admiration) and society must cease making 
further futile attempts at this experiment. 

The Central Advisory Board of Education have 
rendered a great service by fixing the minimum 
national scale for teachers, but even that is inade- 
quate for attracting men and women of a high 
calibre Moreover, these scales should not by any 
means be considered final The scales should be re- 
vised from time to time to meet the cost of living as 
it rises. It is only when the attention and interest 
of teachers Is directed away from preoccupation with 
their economic condition that they will be able to 
give serious thought to the fundamental and im- 
portant problems of education. 

In addition to Improvements m the remuneration 
of teachers which open up a genuine career, provision 
must be made for pensions and provident funds 
Special facilities such as the education of their 
children, arrangements for recreation and the pri- 
vilege of purchasing supplies at concession rates 
should be given to teachers as is done in Russia. The 
teacher will give his best to society only when his life 
IS made a little more colourful and comfortable. 

CONCLUSION 

Reforms in education presuppose that India will 
soon be free and will have its own National Govern- 
ment. Without this, all our plans and projects will 
come to nothing. But mere political freedom will not 
solve the problem. It is further envisaged that there 
will be equality of opportunities In the economic and 
social spheres, and the new State will be founded on 
co-operation and community effort, and special pri- 
vileges and competition will be discredited. These 
are the two basic assumptions underlying reforms in 
teachers’ training or as a matter of fact any social 
reconstruction. When the general framework of our 
social structure Is ready and the true position of the 
teacher In it is fully recognised, It will be an easy 
task to adjust the needs of the one to the other. 
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A t the outset It should be emphasised that 
there is no essential disunity between Tech- 
nical Education and General Education. 
Technical Education Is only an extension of 
General Education and while it also aims to develop 
and expand human abilities so as to fit any person to 
be a worthy member of society, It lays special stress 
on the development of a cultural outlook more prac- 
tical and realistic to suit the needs and interests of 
Industry and Trade The preparation of an ade- 
quate number of the country’s population for eamlnK 
a livelihood by efficient service In different trades 
as required by Industries and Commerce Is the 
major concern of a Technical Education System. 

THE NEED FOR A CENTRALISED POLICY 

The growth of Industry and the progress of 
Technical Education In any country are complemen- 
tary. The history of the younger Industrially 
advanced countries vividly shows that the develop- 
ment of an organised Technical Education System 
Is a necessary prelude to Tlaimlng for Industriali- 
sation.’ Plans for post-war Technical Education 
have already been prepared by many Provinces and 
States. These plans are drawn up with reference to 
local requirements and local resources, and however 
complete or satisfactory they may be to the particular 


State or Province, they will require to bo reviewed in 
the light of the needs of India as a whole. The War' 
brought India, as never before, into the forefront of 
world affairs and conclusively showed that the place 
she would occupy in the comity of civilised nations of 
the world would be decided entirely by her will and 
capacity to progress with the rest of the world, in 
Science, in Industry and In Commerce. To achieve 
the requisite progress it will bo Imperative for India 
to plan her policy of Scientific Progress and Indus- 
trial Development as a single geographical and 
economic unit, keeping in view as the guiding index 
the achievement of a high industrial and scientific 
standard on a par with the rest of the world. 
Domination by local Issues, domestic differences and 
man-made boundary demarcations between Pro- 
vinces and States merely serve to narrow our vision 
and prevent visualisation of a future India, as a 
single unit, occupying a legitimate and respectable 
place among the rest of the nations of the world. 
The fuU exploItaUon of the industrial resources, 
development of key Industries, national defence 
services and economic strength can be achieved 
only by adopting a co-ordinated centralised policy 
for India as a whole It is not denied that local 
conditions, local resources and requirements of 
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particular classes of Industries in specified Pro- 
vinces or Areas must largely influence the subjects 
of study and training in the technical institutions 
of those areas, but a centralised control in all 
matters of ‘Technical Education Policy’ and 
‘Standards’ should prevail in order to avoid over- 
lapping, dissipation of efforts, non-uniformity of 
'Standards’ and wastage. There is also no alterna- 
tive to State control m certain fields essential to the 
eoxmtry such as-.— 

Military and Armament Sciences; Diplomatic. 
Consular and Trade Services; Specialised Study 
and Research Institutions m ^1 branches of 
Science and Industry, which Provinces or States 
cannot adequately deal with. 

In planning Technical Education in India special 
consideration should be given to the fact that she 
will be a new entrant Into the field of industria- 
lisation, and as such, her position tvill compare more 
with similar recently industrially advanced countries 
of the world than with the older industrialised coun- 
tries. An equally important factor that should 
guide the shaping of future Technical Edvtcatlon 
is that the recent war has taught many lessons to 
the belligerent nations which they are bound to 
Incorporate in their future reforms in the field of 
Technical Education Many undertakings have 
learnt to face and adapt themselves to rapid and un- 
expected changes as a result of new scientific 
knowledge from research, changes of supply and 
demand to meet the enemies' tactics and to produce 
new weapons of war The successful developments of 
scientific and technical education in U.S.8.R. and 
U.S.A have been the subjects for study by all other 
countries. It goes without saying that all nations 
will be revising and re-shaplng their technical edu- 
cation system in the light of their experiences and 
lessons learnt from the War.* 

The new pattern of Technical Education for 
India should keep in view the shape of things to come 
in the light of the above mentioned facts. It Is 
obvious then that It is too premature at present to 
forecast any finalised scheme for future Technical 
Education except in the broadest outline. A long 
range policy will have to be carried out over a number 
of years, and It must be sufficiently elastic to enable 
methods to be suited to unforseen changes In condi- 
tions which are likely to arise from time to time. It 
will also require the co-ordinated efforts of various 
representative bodies such as the State Departments 
representatives of all trades, industries, commerce, 
services, technical institutions, employers and labour. 

As Is being done m all other countries in matters 
of reconstruction, India has to tackle her post-war 
Technical Education under two heads: — 


*In Great Britain the snbject of ]10st-^^Rr and ScicntiSc Bdoratioo is 
being stndied by a number of Committees and Pablic Bodies such as 

(1) The Royai Society. i 

(2) The Bntisli Commonwealth ScientiSe Committee 

(3) The Parliamentary and SdentiGc Committee 

(4) Nuffield College, Oxford. 

(5) The Federation of Bntsh Industries. 

. (6) The Colonial Research Committee, etc , etc 


1, Immediate Action with the Objective of 
adapting the war-released technical personnel, equip- 
ment, machinery and organisation, so as to meet the 
requirements of Civil Industries, during peace time; 

2. Action with a long range objective to establish 
a permanent Technical Education system suited to 
the needs of India and to put her on a par with tlie 
rest of the world. 

Both these are detailed in the following pages. 


PART I 

SCHEME I’OH ADAPTING THE VAllIOUS ^YAR- 
RELEASED TECHNICAL PERSONNEL, EQUIP- 
MENT, MACHINERY AND TRAINING SCHEMES 
TO CIVIL INDUSTRY, AND OTHER IMMEDIATE 
ACTIVITIES DURING PEACE TIME 
A very large number of technical men are being 
now released and measures to rehabilitate them in 
civil life are being made. New* Industnes established 
In India under any planned scheme of Industrialisa- 
tion will have to rely mainly on these technical men 
from the services as the planning and execution of a 
revised scheme of Technical Education will take 
some time, and even after the scheme is put into 
operation, a further time must necessarily elapse 
before a regular supply of trained men can commence 
The hard work and disciplined life that these men 
have undergone in the Services would fit them admi- 
rably for being recruited as pioneers In Civil 
Industry in all ranks and for training further 
recruits Tlie immediate plan of action for reorga- 
nising Technical Education should give this lat^e 
number of technical personnel of the Commissioned 
Officers, Non-commissioned Officers and Lower 
Ranks of the Services, such special and supplemental 
training as will fit them to civil industries that 
would be inaugurated under a planned Industrial 
development scheme By adopting the steps sug- 
gested below it will be possible to meet most of the 
early demands of new Industries in the categories: — 
(I) Executives, Managers and Engineers; (li) 
Foremen and Supervisors; and (iii.) Skilled workers. 

SUGGESTED STEPS FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 

1. Provision of the Necessary Organisation. In 
order to achieve full success, the composition of the 
organisation should be such as to secure the greatest 
collaboration from all government departments, ad- 
ministrative bodies, technical institutions, employ- 
ment exchanges, and all organisations of employers 
and labour. 

2. Method of Dealbig with Service Technical 
Personnel. The demobilised men can be classed under 
three categories and each of them should be dealt 
with as below: — 

(i) Men of the Commissioned Officers’ Rank 
and highly qualified young men consisting 
of University graduates and others will 
have to be prepared to take up executive 
and superior posts In industry, by; — 
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(a) Providing special and supplementary 
courses of study and training in selected 
technical, engineering and commercial 
instiUitlons in India to shape them to 
the demands of future industries. 

(b) Arranging for their further practical 
training in the works of organised 
industries in India. 

(c) Sending them abroad for further spe- 
cialised training under special arrange- 
ments including grant of scholarships 
with prospective suppliers of machinery 
and plant to India. 

(ii) Men of the Kon-Commissioned Officers* 
Ranks and other supervisory personnel, who 
are also of the better educated class but 
who are not fit for executive positions, can 
be trained to all ranks of subordinate 
officers, supervisors, foremen etc., by adopt- 
ing a procedure similar to those mentioned 
above for commissioned officers. 

(Ill) The largest number of war service men 
available will belong to the lower ranks with 
sufficient education and Intelligence to 
become skilled workmen. For CheJr train- 
ing and adaptation to industry, the various 
technical institutions contemplated under 
Item three below should be used, and this 
should be followed by training In industrial 
workshops and establishments in India. 

3. Utilisation of Various IVar«tlme Training 
Schemes. The Training Schemes such as the War 
Technicians Training Scheme of the Labour Depart- 
ment, the Air Force Mechanics Training Scheme, 
the Bevln Training Scheme, and all other Training 
Schemes obtaining in the Ordnance Factories and 
Army Training Depots, together with their resources, 
equipment, and staff wlilch are likely to be dispensed 
with now shovUd be suitably revised and altered to 
serve civil Indiistrj* and to fit in with the needs of a 
planned future Technical Educational Scheme. 

4. Apprenticeship System in All Industrial Estab- 
lishmcnts to be Enforced by Legisl.'vtion. Legislation 
should be adopted (as w^s done In France after the 
last war) to enforce all established industrial con- 
cerns, factories, railways, and port trusts to provide 
regular schemes of apprenticeship training in all 
ranks, viz., superior and executive personnel, fore- 
men aivd supervisory ranks, and skllied workers. It 
should be incumbent on all industrial concerns to 
provide adequate staff to organise and supervise such 
training in their establishments. These arrange- 
ments should form part of a permanent sdieme of 
‘Apprenticeship Regulation* in future as it Is the 
duty of organised industry to contribute its share to 
a national Industrial Education Scheme by provi- 
ding facilities for apprenticeship. The necessary 
machinery for the Registration, Supervision and 
Issxie of Competency Certificates by the Government 
should also come into existence. 


5. Steps for the Training of Experts and Spe- 
cialists In all Branches of Industry. A special and 
comprehensive programme to train a large number 
of Experts and Specialists from experienced tech- 
nical men In India should be undertaken so that, as 
each new industrj- is established under a planned 
development scheme, the requisite number of experts 
to replace imported technical men within a stipu- 
lated period of 5 to 10 years will be available in India, 
and each industrj* can arrange for the training of 
future experts and specialists within itself. This 
item of work should be given the greatest immediate 
attention, since the ultimate stajing power of all 
Industries, however well they may be backed by State 
help, will depend on their own ability to contlnuouslj* 
forge ahead with new* and Improved applications of 
science to industry India’s ability to progress on a 
par with a fast-moving industrial world containing 
many long established rivals, will be solely de- 
pendent on the measures taken to build up and 
maintain an adequate staff of specialists and experts 
in all branches of science and industry. 

PART 11 

SCIlPAin FOR ORGA.VISLVG A CO-ORDINATED 

SySTC.M OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION ALL 

OVER INDL4 

A Centra! Dep.artment of Technical Education. 

Following the procedure adopted in many Indus- 
trially advanced countries, it is suggested that a 
separate Department of Technical Education be con- 
stituted under the direct charge of the Education 
Member or the Ministry of Education, to direct and 
control the Technical Education System of the 
country in all matters of policy, progress and 
standards. 

This Department of Technical Education should 
be advised by a National Council of Technical Edu- 
cation consisting of Technical Experts drawn from 
all employing organisations in Trade, Industry and 
Commerce. Government Technical Departments and 
Technical Professions. Their expert knowledge, advice 
and co-operation in the various branches of Industry 
and Commerce would help to shape Technical Edu- 
cation to suit the economic needs of the country. 

In order to ensure that Technical Education in 
all the Provinces and States is co-ordinated to a 
unified National Policy, the various Provinces and 
States should be requested to appoint a Director of 
TechrUcal Education for their respective areas (or 
on a Regional Basis to cover adjoining States and 
Provinces). These Directors from the Provinces and 
States should be Ipso facto Members of the National 
Advisory Council They should constitute Local 
Regional Advlsorj* Committees whose members should 
be selected locally from Technical Representatives of 
Industry. Commerce, Technical Institutions and Ser- 
vices and it will be their duty to ensure that Tech- 
nical Education In their areas is in accordance with 
the Policy and the Standards set by the Central De- 
partment of Technical Education 
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The following chart outlines the entire oi^a- 
nisatlon: — 



In selecting the Members of the National Ad- 
visory Council, It must be borne In mind tliat the 
heaviest criticism against the present Technical Edu- 
cation System Is that it does not enlist the co- 
operation of Industry and Commerce and that Its 
products are not of the type that employers require. 
It is, therefore, necessary that the representatives of 
various Trades should be picked men with sound ex- 
perience and knowledge of the requirements of their 
trade or profession and able to define the educa- 
tional and technical attainments of recruits of all 
grades for entering the particular Industry and guide 
m formulating a course of study and practical train- 
ing suited to it. 

The following composition of the National Ad- 
visory Council of Technical Education is suggested: — 

COMPOSITION OF A NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TECnNICAL EDUCATION 
The Members of the National Council should be 
selected so as to represent the various Trades, Em- 
ploying Organisations, Professional Institutions, State 
Departments (Technical), Representatives of Uni- 
versities and Technical Institutions as outlined 
below:— 

nSi, ‘"a o.gi.u«Uo«. 

1. AKtiCuUure, roiestryi PUnUtionssndVood Indus- 

tries 2 

2. Mining and MetsUurgicai Industries 2 

3 Sogineerisg Industries ... ... ... 4 

4 Public Works Departments, Municipal Coipo- 

istions, District Boaids etc. ... ... 3 

Ulectricitv Depaitmeuts end Corporations 2 

6. Defence Ser\ ices {Amy, Navy and Ail Force) 3 

7. Railways ... 2 

8. Navigation, Ship building, Forts and Harbours ... 2 

9. Automobile and Aeroplane Industry... ... ... 2 

10. Textile, Jute and Silk Industries ... X 

11. Chemical Industries 2 

12. Cement, Ceramics, Plastics, Bricks, Tiles etc. ... 1 

13 Government Services, Post and Telegraphs, Fa^ 

tones and Boiier Inspection etc, ... ... 1 

14 Universities 2 

15 Institution of Engineers, (India) ... ... ... 3 

16 Mining, Metallurgical and Geological Institute of 

India 1 

17. Commerce, Shipping, Banking and Chambers ol 

Commerce ... ... ... ,,, 2 

IS. Labour Organisations ... ... ... ... ... 1 

19 Tbe National Institute of Sciences of India ... ... 1 

20. Principals of Technical Colleges and Institutes „. 2 

21. Department of Scientific and Industrial Research ... 1 

22. Members of tbe Education Department, Govern- 

ment of India (Tecbnica! and General) ... ... 2 

23. Rtgioual_ Members who will be the Directors of 

Technical Edocation of the Provinces and States. 

Bengal and Assam-I. Behar & U P.-I, Punjab I, 

Bombay 5: Sind I, C. P., Beraf & Otissa-I, 

Madras &. States-I, Hyderabad-I, tfyaere-I ... S 

Total ... SO 


METHODS OF WORK OF THE NATIONAL 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The Members of the National Advisory Council 
of Technical Education should form themselves into 
ten or more Sub-Committees, each committee to deal 
with particular Industries, Trades or Professions. 
Eleven Committees are suggested, one for each of the 
following groups: — 

1. Engineering, Mining & Metallurgical In-^ 
dustries. 

2. Electrical and Power Plant Industry. 

3. Textile and Fibre Industries. 

4. Agricultural, Forestry, Plantations and Food 
Industries. 

5. Railways, Harbours, and Port Trusts. 

6 Commerce, Banking, Insurance, Road and 
Water Transport. 

7. Government Services (P.W D’s, Factory Ins- 
pectors, Boiler Inspectors, Post & Telegraphs). 

8. Chemical and Pharmaceutical Industries. 

9. Small Scale and Cottage Industries. 

10. Vocational, Training and Research Institu- 
tions — Apprenticeship, Scholarships, Stipends, 
Fellowships etc. 

11. Defence Services. 

Each Sub-Comnuttee will co-opt one or more 
Members so as to Include m It representatives cover- 
ing all Trades and Branches of the group. They will 
make a thorough survey of the particular group of 
Industries and Professions by visits to industrial es- 
tablishments and Training Institutions and by 
personal contacts with responsible Officers and Asso- 
ciations and in this way obtain, reliable first-hand 
statistics wliich will enable them to offer advice and 
suggestions regarding the present and potential 
capacity for training and absorbing skilled workers 
of all Grades. A General Data form and questionnaire 
is to be supplied to serve as a guide for recording 
statistics of every Factory, Organisation or Works In 
India. After a complete survey has been conducted 
in this manner, the essential data gathered will be 
consolidated and tabulated into a convenient state- 
ment to be presented to the National Technical 
Advisory Council. 

The above Statistics will give complete informa- 
tion as to the present stock of Technical Education 
facillUes as well as the demand by Industry and 
Commerce for trained workers. These, together with 
the requirements of any contemplated National 
Economic Development plan, will be the basis for re- 
organising the entire Technical Education System of 
the Country. 

The functions and duties of the National Ad- 
visory Council will be: — 

1. To survey the Technical Education System of 
the Country, Industries, Commerce and Services and 
consolidate on a Regional Basis all relevant infor- 
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matlon on the present and potential requirements of 
Trained workers and the capacity of existing Tech- 
nical Education System to satisfy the demand both 
in quantity and quality. 

2. On the basis of the above and the basis of the 
National Economic Re-construction Plan contem- 
plated by the Government, to advise on the formation 
of a net-work of Vocational and Technical Institu- 
tions adjusted as regards numbers, location and cur- 
ricula to the economic requirements of each region 
or locality and affording the workers adequate op- 
portunities for developing their technical knowledge. 
This would Incorporate full utilisation of the various 
Technical Training Schemes already organised during 
tlie war, suitably modified. 

3. To advise on the organisation of courses and 
training for each branch of economic activity in the 
grades: — 

(a) Managers, Superintendents, Engineers, Re- 
search Workers etc. 

(b) Foremen, Supervisors, etc., and 

(c) Skilled workers 

They will advise for each category of workers the 
curricula, syllabus, standards and methods of 
work in Technical Institutions so that their pro- 
ducts win have the requisite educational and 
technical attainments suited to the needs of 
Industry, Commerce and Services. 

4. To advise on measures to be taken to give 
an industrial bias in all stages of General Education 
80 as to divert an adequate proportion of the best 
brains of the country to natlon-bulldlng activities 
and thus create a class of Educated Workers who 
constitute the backbone of Industry In every ad- 
vanced country by: — 

(a) Introducing Vocational Subjects in the cur- 
ricula of General Education. 

(b) Providing the necessary incentives to attract 
scholars and young men to industrial pur- 
suits Instead of aimless literary careers. 

(c) Prescribing higher scales of salary, prospects 
and promotions to all grades of Skilled 
Workers in Government Departments. Rail- 
ways and other quasi-Government services, 
in recognition of the longer periods of study 
and training, and expenditure involved in 
qualifying for technical professions*" 

(d) Drastically reversing the present policy of 
posting purely secretarial and non-technical 
men as heads of technical departments and 
denying to technical men entry to secretarial 
and policy framing positions. 

(e) Reserving a few guaranteed posts in various 
Government, Railway and other Services to 
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Workers passing Technical Examinations 
with the highest credit. 

5. To advise on the establishment of a System 
of uniform standards on a national basis in the 
award of Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates by 
Univemlties, Technical Institutions and other bodies, 
so that workers seeking similar or identical quali- 
fications in any Institution or University in India 
are given: — 

(a) Uniform conditions and duration of study 
and work. 

(b) Uniform minimum standards of attainments, 
general and professional. 

(c) Equal recognition all over India for similar 
or identical Degrees, Diplomas, and Certi- 
ficates, etc., awarded to them. 

6. To advise on the establishment of a System of 
National Certificates In all Occupational Trades with 
the help of Professional Institutions like the Insti- 
tution of Engineers (India) etc. 

7. To advise on the establishment of a System of 
Regulation of Apprenticeship applicable to particular 
occupations or groups of occupations and its details 
like;— 

(a) The rights and duties of an employer to 
train Apprentices. 

(b) Age, admission, qualifications, physical and 
mental aptitudes etc., of Apprentices. 

(c) Registration, duration, supervision, tests, 
Issue of Certificates of competency etc. of 
Apprenticeship. 

(d) Organization for the supervision of Appren- 
ticeship. 

8. To advise on the establishment of a system of 
Supplementary Education to workers already engaged 
in Industry and Commerce to enable them to improve 
or extend their Technical Knowledge or QuallficaUon. 

9. To advise on the establishment of a sufficient 
number of Vocational Schools in the occupations 
which mainly employ women and girls. 

10. To advise on the measures for encouraging 
unemployed persons to attend supplementary courses 
of General and Vocational Training 

11. To advise on the steps to be taken for col- 
laboration between the Administrative Bodies, Tech- 
nical Institutions, Public Employment Exchanges and 
Occupational Organisations of Employers and 
Workers. 

12. To advise on the establishment of a co- 
ordinated System of Research Institutions for carry- 
ing out; — 

(a) Development and Research Work; 

(b) Testing and standardization of Industrial 
'products, plants and processes. 
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(c) Investigation of general and specific pro- 
blems of Industry. 

13. To advise on the establishment of Technical 
Teachers Training Colleges to provide an adequate 
number of Teachers with pedagogic aptitude and 
theoretical and practical knowledge in different 
Trades and Professions 

14. To advise on the methods to he adopted so 
that Technical Teachers of the Superior Type — Pro- 
fessors, Readers, Instructors and Research Workers 
—are afforded means of keeping In touch with the 
practical side of their professions and acquiring 
knowledge of the latest developments In their 
fields by: — 

(a) A System of Exchange of Staff between 
Services, Industries and Technical Institu- 
tions. 


(b) Liberal grant of study leave, foreign tours, 
scholarships etc. 

15. To advise on the establishment of National 
Libraries and Scientific Museums in various Regions. 

16. To advise on all matters that will improve the 
efficiency of Technical Education in India and its 
contribution to the economic advancement of the 
country. 

The Constitution of a Central Advisory Council 
.and the necessary organisation for prompt execution 
of its decisions will be the first move for laying the 
foundations of a national system of Technical 
Education for India. The decisions of this Council 
should be reviewed every 5 years in the light of 
achievements, and the trend of world progress. 
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The spirit of post-war planning in India demands 
an e\er-increasing service of knowledge and resour- 
ces at the disposal of the people and co-operative 
endeavour in every field of activity. PHOTO- 
PHONE equipments ltd., in its own sphere, 
aspires to answer the demand to the best of 
its ability. It offers the cinemas and theatres 
of our country its knowledge and resources by 
a system of efficient service for a small reasonable 
cost. PEL SERVICE means qtialified experienced 
RCA engineers sent out for immediate attendance 
on all problems connected with Sound and pro- 
jection equipments. 

Are the machines broken down ? PEL SERVICE 
ensures that experts will be on the spot in a few 
hours’ time. Each cog and wheel will be kept 
going, each part held in its right place all the 
year round. 

Is any advice needed on extending the equipment 
to meet the call of the new times ? PEL SERVICE 
will send at a moment’s notice its qualified 
RCA Engineers to save the theatre from falling 
below the exacting standards of the ever-changing 
ultra-modern post-war world. 


in the daily activity of film-exhibition. 

PEL SERVICE engineers will appear not only when 
summoned: tlicy will make it their job to appear 
periodically and check up the running of all 
machinery. 

At every strategic point in our country PEL 
SERVICE is to be posted. Already there are offices 
in the main centres. Plans are at work to spread the 
Service still further until not one important town 
is left without specialist help. One of the vastest 
organisations with various zone and field offices will 
be in full swing to render Indian ciuemas and 
llieatres as smooth-running as the best in America 
and Europe. 

PEL SERVICE is the master-instrument for the 
upkeep of modern mechanical equipment in the 
domain of the talkie. It means the liighest effi- 
ciency level for the exhibitor. And by giving him 
that level it not merely increases his profit but also 
enables him to secure the most valuable patronage. 
PEL SERVICE aids further the growth of knowledge 
and artistic entertainment to wliich he is pledged 
and wlneli the public desires. Thus it at once helps 
business, society, culture. 


Are any parts or maebines to be 
replaced ? PEL SERVICE will come 
with the finest and best to step into 
the lireach. It will see that not the 
least danger threatens of any stop 


PHOTOPHONE 

BOMBftY, CALCUTTA, MADRAS. 



Mr. Exhibitor, it will be both to your 
interest and your credit if you 
remember that PEL-SERVICED 
equipments last longer and perform 
better. 


EQUIPMENTS LTD. 

LAHORE. DELHI, KARACHI. 
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ARCHITECTONIC PLANNING 

H. I. BILLIMORIA 
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P LANNING to-day is front page news. It has 
reached a stage when Its possibilities for the 
ujdift and welfare of the human race are 
being increasingly realised. Progressive nations 
have given it serious attention In the form of national 
policies, and in such leading countries as the U.S5Jt., 
Great Britain and the U. S. A. it has now assumed a 
tremendous and significant form. Inter-related in 
these planning policies In the West is the architec- 
tonic factor — a factor which as yet is apparently an 
unknown quantity in the Indian field. ' But while 
planning movements in the West generally were an 
outcome of the effects of the First World War, In 
India the importance of planning as a remedy for 
national ills was not well realised until much later. 
The appointment of a National Planning Com- 
mittee by the Indian National Congress towards 
the end of 1938 was the first serious and im- 
portant effort to face facts and see what could 
be done. While credit must be given to the valuable 


services rendered by the Committee under the chair- 
manship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, it is to be 
regretted, in the Interests of national planning, that 
the architectonic approach or outlook was noticeably 
absent. Later, Government Itself began to actively 
take up the question of Planning. A great deal of 
spade-work has been done, especially since the 
appointment of Sir Ardeshar Dalai as the Member 
for Planning and Development. But here too, as well 
as in the various other individual or collective plans 
put up by unofficial sources, the architectonic ap- 
proach seems absent. That such an approach is 
necessary in the field of planning Is, however, an as- 
pect taken for granted in the planning policies In 
the West Britain, for Instance, has today a specially 
created Ministry of Town and Country Planning for 
the purpose; while the latest Town and Country 
Planning Bill now before Parliament seeks to Im- 
prove in some measure the shortcomings and defects 
of previous legislative enactments ia this field. 
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Further, in the U. S. S. R. and the U, S. A., problems 
are being tackled on a larger architectonic scale in 
their great national planning programmes. Let us, 
therefore, see what this architectonic factor is and 
how It can be related to the Post-War National plan. 

THE ARCHITECTONIC APPROACH 

"Planning” is in itself a much misused and 
abused term. With the interest that this subject has 
aroused over here it is now the fashion to talk of 
"blue-prints” and “specifications” for “plans” for 
one thing and another. It is perhaps amusing to 
reflect that" while these are terms unconsciously 
borrowed from an architectural vocabulary, their 
users often know practically very little, if at all, of 
the meaning and value of Architecture and Its 
significance in human living. The instinctive use of 
such well-worn phrases as “God, the Architect of 
the Universe”, and “Man, the architect of hfs own 
destiny,” expresses the subconscious psychological 
working of man In this acknowledgment of the 
function of creative and constructive planning as 
being peculiarly within the sphere of the architect. 
This Is perhaps natural, as the process and technique 
of planning Is nowhere more Intensely related 
and technically emphasised than In the study and 
practice of Architecture. Be it the smallest fitment 
or unit in a house, or the largest and most compli- 
cated organism of a town, the principles and 
techniques of architectural planning apply. This 
being so, It would be Interesting to see how it Is pos- 
sible to embody this idea in a scheme of national 
planning. 

While Intense thought is being devoted to the 
activities embraced by the material and, on occasion, 
the moral factors of human life, it Is generally lost 
^ght of that, with few exceptions, these activities 
require man-made or humanly related physical and 
moral environment for their functioning. The degree 
of efficiency of such functioning win further cer- 
tainly depend on the degree and quality of such 
environment. For example, it is worthless planning 
the economic and technical aspect of Industries un- 
less we have efficient, well-planned factories to 
house these industries, and unless we co-relate the 
resulting problems of housing for the workers, the 
Inclusion of suitable environment for such needs as 
education and amenities for their children, and the 
provision for their own marketing, for their re- 
creation, for their health and for their intelligent 
interest and activity as responsible citizens In a free 
democracy. We cannot, again, for Instance, plan 
for health unless we eradicate dangerous festering 
slums and prevent their recurrence, unless we have 
better principles of open spaces and much healthier 
higher standards of housing, unless we have 
efficient well-planned hospitals in open layouts for 
each community neighbourhood, and unless vre have 
large park areas as lungs, so that there will not only 
be planning for the relief and cure but also the pre- 
vention of ill-health. 

The efficiency of any activity will necessarily 
be proportionately related to the efficiency of the 
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surroundings' in which that activity fimctions or is 
housed. This Is an acknowledged truism that has 
guided the formulation of planning policies In the 
West. Further, when we consider another truism, 
that the psychological reaction of environment, for 
better or for worse, exerts a powerful influence in 
the building up of an individual and of society, we 
have to give serious thought to the immense possibi- 
lities that man-made environment can offer for the 
cultivation of the moral and cultural aspects of a 
much finer national community. The saying, "Man 
builds the city so that the city shall build his sons”, 
is pregnant t^th a whole world of meaning. 

We can, therefore, understand that the architec- 
tonic .approach in a Xatlonal Flan is the broad 
conception of co-related physical-moral environment 
for the economic, social, material and moral welfare 
of Man. 

To appreciate the tremendous range which this 
environment covers we may, for the moment, cast a 
brief glance at the general composition of the 
picture. 

Planning for a particular and Individual need or 
activity, as, for Instance, the interior of a room for 
living or sleeping or working, or a complete house, 
or a factory, a business office or bank, a hospital, a 
cinema, a market, an aerodrome, a school, a univer- 
sity, a swimming bath or a stadium, or even such 
Items as bus shelters or telephone kiosks In the form 
of street furniture— planning for these comes within 
the comparatively narrower sphere of 'Achlfcecture' 
as generally applicable and understood. When some 
of these elements are related in a pattern, they still 
come within this restricted interpretation of Archi- 
tecture, as for Instance a small housing scheme or 
a recreation centre. 

The moment, however, these elements begin to 
assume greater collective relationships in area and 
significance, and where consequently the environ- 
ment is more on a scale of collective rather than 
individual needs, the sphere of architectural service 
Is widened in terms of town and city and village and 
country planning. It is here that the architect, 
trained as he Is to plan, emerges with further and 
intensive training or expenence into the realm of 
town and country planning. 

On this broad and comprehensive canvas various 
activities of Man go to form the elements that. If 
well-knit and inter-related, produce a composition 
that emerges as a complete and coherent picture, 
rich in Its values and truly expressive of a great 
national community. For the picture there are such 
elements as Agriculture, industry, Trade, Transport 
and Communications, Housing, Health, Education, 
Social Welfare, Recreation, Culture and Moral Uplift. 

It is mostly these elements to which “Planners” here 
have given and are giving such intense thought. 
Our aim, however, must be to see that these are 
•woven or blended Into the architectonic pattern that 
is so very necessary if all of them are to be of the 
fullest value in the intensely vital organic life of the 
community. 
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The architectonic relationship, then, will he on 
the basis of a great general master plan at the na- 
tional plane, effectively workable in increasing detail 
at regional, provincial or autonomous state, sub- 
regional and district levels. The planned co-relation 
and working of basic units of population and social 
groups, influenced by national resources, will help 
build up in successive stages the pattern of the all- 
embracing national plan. 

PLANNING FOR VILLAGE, TOWN, CITV AND 

COUNTRYSIDE 

The basic units of man-made environment for 
group living are the village and the town. Towns 
develop into vaster and more complex community 
areas and organisms in the form of cities. And 
villages, towns and cities in relation to the spreading 
countryside and natural regions finally form the 
material pattern of a nation. Let us now, therefore, 
first take the village and the tovm as basic units 
and look into their possibilities for human welfare 

THE VILLAGE — ITS IMPORTANCE 

In India, predominantly agricultural as it is, the 
village as a unit must receive serious attention in any 
scheme of national planning From the time of the 
earliest Aryan settlements in India the village has 
been the foundation of the social, political, economic 
and cultural history of its peoples. Today, with 
7,00,000 villages throughout the land, we must not 
subordinate the importance of agricultural and rural 
values m the present atmosphere that is so much 
charged with ideas and plans for industrialisation 
and consequent urban development, 

THE VILLAGE IN ARYAN TIMES 

It may perhaps surprise many to know that in 
ancient India the Aryan village was laid out to a 
definite plan and that town-planning principles 
were well-known. The Shllpa Shastras deal with 
such principles; and various types of village plans, 
such as the Dandaka, the Padmaka and the 
Swastika, are described It Is not possible for us here 
to go into the interesting details of such planning. 
The basic idea, however, was the laying out of en- 
vironment for a self-contained community group in 
the form of an enclosed village unit. Within this 
unit, bounded by a defensive enclosure, were well laid 
out main and subsidiary roads, open spaces, tanks, 
wells, the village temple and the village hall, and 
areas apportioned for the living and working of the 
various social strata and activities of the commu- 
nity i* Gates, related axially with the village layout, 
were in the enclosure. These “gow purams” or cow 
gates let out in the morning the cattle Into the pas- 
tures and fields around the village and were closed 
after they had returned in the evening. Here was a 
communal life well planned, well ordered and well 
housed. 


• This sllocBtion and relationship of areas for different activities and 
social standards is termed "Voning” in modem town planning langnage 
As will be seen, however, the activiU of zoning was nnderstood and 
practised tnillenniams ago in Ar^ an India 


THE VILLAGE TODAY 

In tr^c contrast the present-day village Is no- 
thing but an ill-assorted jumble of huts and 
structures often strung out along a traffic road to 
form but an example of the evils of ribbon develop- 
ment Ribbon development actually means the 
Indiscriminate uncontrolled mushroom growth of 
structures on both sides of a public highway or 
traffic artery where the primary and important 
collective function of traffic is put out of gear by the 
needs of the individual units of buildings strung 
along a highway. Such a process is dangerous from 
the viewpoint of through traffic in relation to local 
Inhabitants, especially children. It further creates 
such evils as dust and dirt, noise and lack of residen- 
tial peace and privacy, besides the irregular 
encroachment and defacement of a highway whose 
purpose is essentially for public and not private 
service. 

It must be the endeavour of planning, therefore, 
to gradually so change the present order that villages 
once again became happy, peaceful units of well 
planned, well ordered and well housed community 
groups, away from fast-moving traffic arteries but 
connected to them by feeder roads. 

THE VILLAGE OF TOMORROW 

Let us now see how one such village could be 
planned. It has been found that on an average about 
a thousand people could form a convenient residen- 
tial unit. As this basic unit will have a bearing on 
the kind of town development that we will consider 
a little later, let us take this as a common factor and 
picture our village as an architectonic environment 
for round about a thousand people on an average. 
The plots for cottages and huts could be distributed 
on the principle of 12 houses to an acre which, though 
usual for such cases in town-planning In the past, 
need not, however, be rigidly adhered to and may be 
taken only as a guide The cottages will be distri- 
buted In pleasant groups around proportionate open 
spaces with shady trees and away from traffic so 
that peace, security from accidents {especially for 
children) and facilities for the recreation of children 
and of adults in the small individual open spaces 
within a group are provided for. 

For the needs of the community a village temple 
or mosque will of course be required; so also will a 
modest village or community hall which would be 
useful for the meetings of the village elders or the 
Panchayat, as well as the formal and informal func- 
tions of the villagers, ceremonial, communal, recrea- 
tional and cultural. These two Important units could 
therefore be prominently sited in relation to a 
pleasant village green which would form the centre 
or the heart of the village. Amongst other require- 
ments a primary school for the education of the 
children would be necessary and so would perhaps 
a small reading room for the benefit of the older 
folk. The school would naturally have a secluded 
plareround of its own — a vital necessity which un-. 
fortunately most Indian educational Institutions, 
from the primary school right up to the collegiate 
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stage, so often lack. A small creche, where tiny tots 
could be taken care of while the parents are out in 
the fields or at other work, would be a very welcome 
amenity. A few shops for everyday things, and es- 
pecially a tea-shop with facilities for tea, pan-suparl 
and even food, would be conveniently sited in the 
layout. All these amenities should be within easy 
walking distance of, say, five to seven minutes from 
the living zones of the villagers. Further, as these 
would be essentially villages for agriculturists (though 
cottage industries could be a side line and be en- 
couraged by the State), provision would have to be 
made for cattle sheds, grain stores, and manure pits. 
At least one well in each zone would of course be a 
prime necessity. 

It should be seen that no traffic route linking 
village with village or with town should pass through 
the heart of the village, as is so often the case at 
present. Such roads should skirt the fringe of the 
village and a feeder road from the main traffic route 
should lead into the village itself. By this means 
the village will be free from unwanted traffic, acci- 
dents, dust and noise, and will be a self-contained 
unit free to develop a pleasant community living, en- 
vironment and character ail its own. 

The villages would have no rigid diagramatic 
boundaries, but their areas would be Inter-related 
vdth and Inter-penetrate Into the surrounding 
countryside. A number of such villages could be 
grouped around a small market town which would 
be a clearing house for agricultural produce and be a 
source of greater communal amenities not economi- 
cally possible in the smaller individual village. 

THE SMALL TOWN OR CO^^MUNITy 

NEIGHBOURHOOD 

Prom the village to the toam Is a step towards 
problems of urbanisation. Towns have generally grown 
oixtwards from a central core or heart. The process 
may be likened to a tree trunk which grows ring after 
ring around Us core as the seasons advance. Towns, 
too, have grown In this way throughout the years, 
but every additional ring makes a town more and 
more unwieldy and creates greater problems of 
traffic, population density, congestion, inflation of 
land values, slums, lack of open spaces, and a sense- 
less Jumble of activities which In actuality mar its 
organic growth. In time, such a process results in an 

Fi9. 1 


alarming sprawling development which renders It a 
city of unmanageable proportions with, consequently, 
serious problems to tackle. London may be cited as 
an example of an extreme case (fig. 1), but Indian, 
towns and cities are no exception, though on a 
smaller scale. Bombay and Ahmedabad are examples 
of the larger type. 

To prevent the city overpowering the citizen 
and. leaving him floundering in a tangle of his own 
creation, the principle of de-centrallsation of towns 
and of inditstrlal activity seems now one of the best 
possible solutions. A city, Instead of being one vast 
stretch of unmanageable, populated and working 
areas, would consist of a number of community units 
and small towns divided up by green belts or open 
areas and countryside but connected by fast-moving 
traffic routes to each other and to a larger adminis- 
trative, business — executing and entertainment — 
providing parent town at the centre of the group. • 

To better vl.suallse this In a little detail let us go 
back to our village residential unit of 1000 people. 
Let us take this as a basic unit for urban development. 
A residential unit of 1000 cannot naturally provide- 
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for communal amenities on a larger 
scale. These, therefore, to be econo- 
mical and useful must be shared by a 
number of units. 5000 Is found to be a 
good workable figure and let us, there- 
fore, group five residential units to- 
form what may be termed a community 
neighbourhood (fig. 2). This nelgh- 
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bourhood of 5000 or thereabouts may be taken as the 
Jirst stage of a town’s development and may In fact 
he considered as the smallest town at the foot of a 
graded scale of urban growth. 

Such a grouping of residential units Into a com- 
munity neighbourhood would enable the provision 
of such amenities as a sociable little shopping centre 
with rather bigger shops entailing only weekly or bi- 
weekly visits for household requirements, a restau- 
rant or two where good meals could be obtained; a 
bigger place of worship to be used especially on 
special religious days of the year; a small market 
within easy reach of the residential units; a club or 
community building where social functions, meet- 
ings, games, entertainment, concerts, amateur thea- 
tricals and Indian dances, and other social and 
cultural activities could be pursued; a small health 
centre where a few doctors could keep a watchful 
eye on the health of the neighbourhood and give 
treatment and advice to those that may be In need. 
For a population of 5000, a secondary school would be 
necessary, and would be so sited as to be of convenient 
and safe access from the various residential units; 
If desired, this could be planned in two inter-related 
sections, one for boys and the other for girls. The 
need for an adequate playing-field as part of the 
school lay-out cannot be over-stressed. A lending 
library would be another necessity, catering as It 
would for the intellectual, literary and general cul- 
tural uplift of adults and youth alike A small fire 
station, a post office and a police station would be 
among the other usual local requirements that would 
have to be efficiently related In the lay-out. A few 
offices would probably be needed while some small 
scale local industries would be useful, for the aim 
should be to make these neighbourhoods organic and 
self-contained to a teasonablp extent and prevent 
them from developing into mere dormitory areas for 
the citizens. A park, of course, would be Imperative 
as It would form an effective lung towards the centre. 
In fact, if the whole neighbourhood is planned In the 
right way with skilful inter-relation of open spaces 
and built-up groups, the neighbourhood would in 
Itself assume the advantages of a park. 

THE MEDIUM TOWN 

A neighbourhood or small town unit of 5,000 
cannot, however, provide all the services and features 
that are usual in urban living. We must, therefore, go 
a stage further and, on the same principle, group, say, 
eight neighbourhoods or small town units of 5,000 
each to form a moderate town of about 40,000 Inhabl- 
-tants (fig. 2). Such a town unit could, further, be 
incorporated as a self-contained ward in a town of 
still larger dimensions With a 40,000 population it 
would be possible to provide specialised shops 
•department stores In the form of a larger shoplhng 
•centre. There would also be offices, cinemas, 
theatres, a hotel, a hospital, a larger library, a couple 
ot High Schools, a recreation centre in the form of 
a swimming pool and sports and games facilities, a 


large park, a railway station and a municipal town- 
hall with offices for civic and administrative needs. 

These activities would be grouped and zoned In 
proper related areas of the town. So would also a 
few industrial factorj* units with due orientation and 
relationship to the other areas of the town and of 
transport facilities so that each activity, Instead of 
blundering into or interfering with another, Is 
harmoniously co-related to form the living, healthy 
organism that should be the town. 

THE LARGE TOWN OR TOWN GROUP 

The process could be continued further for a 
larger de-centrallsed town group. Five so-called 
"satellite towns" of about 40,000 people each could 
be grouped around a central or parent town of a 
slightly greater population of, say, 50,000 The total 
community for this town group would, therefore, be 
about 2.50,000 (fig. 3). 



The l«nte de-«nlralised town gronp of 2,50,000. VtTt of tbf mediniB 
town oiiifs of 40,^ each, as in fijf. Z. are grouped around a parent 
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The centre would now provide greater ameni- 
ties in the form of a college, a technical school, a 
large community auditorium, bigger areas for shops 
and offices, more and well-sited factories, a market 
hall, a larger railway station, a small local aerodrome 
In one of the larger open spaces of a green belt, more 
hotels, a specialised hospital, an exhibition hall, a 
small museum and an art gallery, and a recreation 
and sport centre. There would besides be the usual 
park on a larger.scale. 
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The "satellite" towns with their own' Individual 
green belts would be related* by means of a larger 
green belt with the parent town and by green wedges 
In between their own areas on the outer urban ring 
and would finally merge into the surrounding 
countryside. 

This then would be our biggest dercentrallsed 
town system or unlh with provision for the needs of 
a population of 2,50,000 people. It will be seen that 
the great pattern is built up, stage by stage, on an 
Increasing multiple basis, starting originally with the 
residential unit of 1,000 and arriving at different 
population groups which at any stage In the process 
are self-contained and organic. While coherence 
and unity are the result they are based on a fine 
flexibility of relationship of varying local centres. 

It must be stressed that, while a progressive 
sequence of development on a diagrammatic basis 
has been explained, no rigid pattern can be possible 
in the lay-out of any smaller or larger group. These 
lay-outs will depend upon and vary with geographi- 
cal and other individual features of site and 
circumstances of any particular locality. What must 
be emphasised, however, are the underlying basic 
principles by which village and urban planning should 
be guided and directed. Long term policies based 
upon such principles would be useful, not only in the 
creation of new towzis, but in what Is perhaps more 
important, the re-plannlng and gradual re-constnic- 
tlon of all badly built existing ones which are so 
typical of Indian urban conditions today. 

In good planning the provision of areas for plots, 
roads and open spaces In any town will be based on 
certain relative proportions. Whether it be the 
smallest residential unit neighbourhood or the largest 
town, this relationship will apply, for unless some 
fundamental principle based on research and experi- 
ence in this field is used as a guide, no common 
standard can be possible. The following proportions 
are considered suitable and lay-outs should be guided 
on this basis, with of course slight variations or 
adlustments according to the particular site, condi- 
tions and problems; — 


Plots ..45 per cent. 

Roails Z2 ,. „ 

Open spaces .33 ,. 


Total 100 


Further, the built-up area should be restricted 
to one-third the area of a plot if happy results are 
to be achieved. 

. The actual skilful relation of these proportions 
towards the creation of well-conceived, healthy, 
efficient and happy community units should mainly 
be left to those best trained technically In this field. 


Architectonic Planning- 

l.e. architects and town-planners. In such schemes 
will, of course, be necessary the co-operation and co- 
ordination of all those others actively related, such 
as the civil engineer, the. economist, the sociologist, 
the industrialist, the geologist, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the educationist, the scientist, the artist and «te city- 
father, amongst others, as what is tUUmately to be 
achieved is an organic architectonic environment 
for the welfare of community groups. Town-planners- 
and architects with their training in planning can 
but co-relatc these interests and advice and weave 
them into harmonious, unified and workable patterns 
for human living. 

THE CITY 

From the maximum toum group of 2,50,000, we 
must now go a step further in urban development 
and cast a glance at the city, the largest unit of civic 
growth. Working on the same principle as before 
a town of 2,50,000 could be conceived as a city district 
unit and cities could be made up of a few su(^ 
districts, . all again related to one another in the 
complete city pattern by means of green wedges 
and green belts (Jig. 4). The city could be large or 



Fig. 4 

Fbe citr. P«ur Ittge towa amts at 2,50.000 ftre (round a 

core e( hwrt, >*ilh ta inaer Brew lelt. Grew wedges link op tlw 
taaiis ■ad provide conveaienr, «de^aa(e end mdilr cccemble opes are** 
(or the large populatioa of a million people. A board outer green belt 
prevents sprswliag development la the future sad ensures openness 
aecessety for tbe well being add smeniiies of fbe city. Fnrtber, tbe- 
wedges and belts would lend tbeaselves to main rsdial ind eirealir 
rontes of comatuaication. lAter expansion would be guided uuit by 
amt on an outer tiug as need arose. 

small according to the varying number of its district 
Units. It must be realised that, as the total area In 
a city increases, the distance from the central regions 
to the fringe of an outer green belt Is appreciably 
Increased as well, and that, therefore, green wedges 
radiating from the heart towards the outer green 
belt are more useful in providing shorter distances 
and more easily accessible open spaces to those living 
farther away from the outer belt. 


/lunJtrd end figkly fne» 
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^ • On this basis a city could be planned around a 
central core, with an inner green belt and four main 
districts divided by green wedges and enclosed by an 
■outer green belt. If further area or expansion is 
desired, outer district sectors could be provided, 
increasing in number according to growing need. 
A carefully planned system of communications, 
especially along the wedges and belts, would link up 
the various districts with through traffic arteries and 
tube railways, while each district with Its wards 
would have its own through arteries and train 
services with medium and slow traffic roads for local 
distribution A civic and administrative centre In 
the core, with the usual other centres for business, 
recreation and so on, on a larger scale than the town, 
would be effectively and efficiently grouped to serve 
the increased needs and importance of the city. 

It must be realised that, as in the case of towns 
so also for the city, the development as outlined 
above is on a diagrammatic basis helping to stress 
certain fundamental principles of architectonic 
environment on a large civic scale. Actual city 
development, whether original or replanned, will 
depend on factors characteristic of a particular city. 
For such planned development, fundamentals, how- 
ever, must be the guide. An important example of 
the application to individual requirements of the 
principles discussed here is the preliminary master 
plan for the city of Greater Hyderabad. It has been 
prepared by the able and technically qualified 
Director of Town Planning for the State and has been 
recently approved by H. E H. the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. 

Existing unplanned or badly planned cities, with 
very high densities of population in the Inner areas, 
create Important problems of population re-distribu- 
tion in relation to desirable open spaces. One 
effective solution is to build higher, within reasonable 
limits, and thus free surrounding areas for open 



spaces. Instead of housing the people in three to 
five storey buildings In individual plots, tall blocks 
of flats ten storeys high could be erected and so laid 
out in larger areas that they would be at right angles 
to traffic roads instead of parallel, with great 
stretches of open spaces in-between blocks. As can 
be seen from fig. 5, the results would be a nearly 
•equal number of families housed, hitherto unthought- 
•of open spaces between structures, greater freedom 
from traffic noises, less possibility of acddents 
(especially m the case of children), the disappear- 
ance of road parking leaving the route free for easy 
flow of legitimate traffic, very greatly Increased in- 
.sulation against noise and vision between neighbour- 
ing or opposite buildings and consequent privacy, large 
•open spaces for each block forming shady recreation 
areas for adults and safe playgrounds for children 
and an over-all effect of openness and airiness so 
very essential for building up higher standards of 
health and efficiency of the citizens 


upwards— more open spsces, much better ]Jyjng conditions. 
Plm at “A” etow* two aeerage city blocks nnder typical crowded 
wnditioiis as existing, lor example, in an Indian city. TraflSc roads 
bonod these blocks, while Sltby, nnbygienic-senrice lanes and passages 
or "gulhes dmde indiyidnal propertiea In these tbree-sloreyed stme- 
tures accommodation for 26 t lower middle class families is taken. 

In plan "B” if structures of the same height were placed as shown, 
s® •» get an increased amenity of openness and light at an •angle 
ot3<r, as seen in section "B”, the arrangement would not be eco- 
nomical as only 168 families could be housed in the same space. 

In plan with a height o! Eye storeys and the same 30® light 
angle as la section "C’* the number would increase to 200. This, 
While an improvement on “A”, is still not economical. 

-is * height of ten storeys and the 30® angle as in 

sector; D , the open spaces are considerably mcreased and actom- 
modatou rises to 240 flats. This is fairly htaz the flenrein "A'*, 
but D •, has wide open spaces while “A” has none worthy the name. 

Many other problems arise, especially in the re- 
planning of our existing cities — problems of 
legislation and of administration; of land values, 
land acquirement and apportioning; of means and 
methods of slum clearance and re-housing for graded 
social use; dispersal, re-distribution and detailed 
planning of industrial units with due relation to 
workers and their amenities — apart from factors of 
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natural resources and communication Xacllttles for 
raw materials and disposal or distribution of finished 
products; ‘of a graded and well related-network of 
city traffic; of adequate utilities like water, lighting, 
power and drainage; and, amongst others, problems 
for the provision of the innumerable amenities and 
activities that form the complex organism that is the 
modern city. 

These are problems whose study and solution fall 
within co-related technical spheres, vast in them- 
selves, and therefore not possible of even cursory 
examination within our linilts here. Enough, how- 
ever, has been seen for us to realise that It is highly 
dangerous, in the Interests of national and civic well- 
being, to let urban growth drift uncontrolled in the 
wastes of apathy and ignorance or for the selfish 
greed of vested interests. The resources of the nation 
are for the welfare of the community and such wel- 
fare can only be possible through Intelligent, highly 
organised, well directed and co-operative planning — 
right planning and architectonic planning at that! 

LOCAL PLANNING MACHINERY 

The machinery for urban planning and develop- 
ment will be in the form of local Town and City 
Planning Commissions. These will indirectly but 
materially control such planning and growth. They 

be technical advisory bodies with non-political 
or non-party personnel based on qualifications and 
ability. Their duties will be in the form of local sur- 
veys of resources, conditions and physical charac- 
teristics, research for local problems, and the for- 
mulation and direction of a planning policy visibly 
and materially expressed in the form of a “master 
plan” for a particular tow-n or city. Each master 
plan will be flexible rather than rigid, so that ad- 
justments or variations in detailed policy could be 
possible according to later trends and problems aris- 
ing in the course of development through the years. 
These local master plans will be the basic guiding 
structure for planned development and no building 
scheme or individual development can be sanctioned 
without reference to its implications and effects in 
the master plan. The local Planning Commission 
will be the technical authority to advise in this 
matter. 

All planning schemes, recommendations and 
advice of such a Commission will be duly considered 
by the administrative body in the form of the Local 
Board or Municipality and no such proposals or re- 
commendations can be thrown overboard unless by 
a clear three-fourths majority of votes. Each advisory 
Commission will therefore actually be an effective 
force In local development. Its sphere of advisory 
influence will also extend to any local Improvement 
Trust schemes as well as work within the local sphere 
of the state or central Public Works Department. In 
the course of all such activities it will have to main- 
tain contacts with parallel but higher organisations 
like Its own State Planning Board and, If need be, 
through the Board, with Its particular Regional 
Planning Commission which in turn will be influenced 
in its policies by a Central National Planning Board 


Architectonic Planning 

to co-ordinate the various regional and state plan- 
ning programmes. Individual local schemes will 
therefore have to harmoniously fit into the mosaics 
conceived by the general policies of these larger 
-interests. 

■ The great multitude of villages will have a . 
machinery somewhat parallel to the local level. Each 
such local Planning Commission will, however, be 
responsible for a group of four or five villages with 
a larger village or parent town as the directive centre. 
Such a Commission would have contacts with the 
village Panchayats on the one hand and its own State 
and Regional Planning' bodies on the other. Groups 
of large widely distributed farms could also have a 
somewhat similar organisation. 

URBAN AND RURAL RELATIONSHIPS 

We have so far considered the village, the town 
and the city as varying units of community life. In 
the ultimate National Plan, these must, however, be 
considered as community units interspersed and sig- 
nificantly inter-related in the vast natural surface of 
a land sub-continental in extent. In that sense, we 
should not regard urban and rural areas as separate 
fields of activity and planning. Rather must they 
be considered as complementary, one to the other, in 
the ultimate pattern of national living, and therefore 
must be so conceived in national planning. One es- 
sential development from such a conception would 
moan stretches of eountrysids filrcrrJK into the towns 
and areas of urban growth flowing Into the surround- 
ing country. Only then can we begin to have an 
Integral relationship between towns and country- 
side; and it must be in this spirit that the relation 
of agriculture and rural life on the one hand and 
industry and urban activities on the other should be 
conceived in the larger policies and issues of national 
planning. 

THE ARCHITECTONIC SPHERE OP INFLUENCE 

The value of the architectonic factor in all 
planning for human environment cannot be over- 
emphasised. We have but surveyed the subject in 
outline. It is not possible here to adequately refer to. 
much less discuss in detail, the architectonic sphere 
of influence in such wide and manifold activities and 
fields as. for example, industry, Trade and Commerce, 
Transport and Communications for land, sea and air. 
Housing, Health, Education, Social Welfare, Enter- 
tainment. Recreation and Culture. Each is a tech- 
nical field wide in itself. Research, experience and 
accumulated knowledge on each is increasing as the 
world advances. The architect and the town-planner 
have to acquire the essentials and the principles of 
such knowledge through the long arduous years of 
their specialised technical training It is no wonder 
then that their worth is being acknowledged and 
utilised in the Western world where planning acti- 
vities are now gaining momentum for a new era. 

THE NEED FOR RIGHT PLANNING AND PUBLIC 

CO-OPERATION 

India today cannot afford to fall behind. To get 
into step and march along the road to national well- 
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being and greatness should be her aim and destiny. 
For this, however, all those who have national 
interests at heart should first be in a poslUon to 
understand the true meaning and value of Planning, 
and especially of Architectonic Planning within the 
general framework. Further, unless the public co- 
operates with and helps such planning for Its own 
ultimate good, no planning measures introduced will 
produce the desired results. For this, the essentials 
of good taste and aesthetics, the benefits and prin- 
ciples of good environment and of architecture, the 
responsibilities of citizenship, the , fundamentals of 
nation building on a planned basis and the relation- 
ship of architectonic planning to communal and 
national living— all these must be subtly inter- 
related and Infused in a re-oriented system of 
general education for the children and youth of this 
country. It is only when we tackle these problems 
at the roots that there will blossom a tree worthily 
symbolic of the Indian nation 

A SUMALUtY 

To summarise then: 

1. For collective human uplift and welfare there 
must be a plan for human living. 

2. To achieve the best results planning must be 
on a large and comprehensive scale with a full 
measure of co-ordinated and co-operative 
effort. Therefore, planning must be on 
national and democratic foundations. 

3. Planning must be actively related to a phy- 
sical-moral environment: therefore, it must 
be conceived on an architectorUc basis. 

4 To be effective, planning must be organised 
on a graded and Inter-related pattern. This 
will be on national, regional, state and local 
levels. 

5. The human environment in such a pattern will 
be broadly conceived on a balanced relation- 
ship of urban and rural living at the higher 
planes and in more detail when the local level 
Is reached. 

6. The local pattern will be built up on a cellular 
organic growth. The smallest residential 
population group of rural or urban living will 
be the basic cell or unit and this will multiply 
in progressive sequence to the community 
group or small town of 5,000, the medium town 


group of 40,000, the large town of 2,50,000. and 
the ultimate city of larger areas and popu- 
lation groups. 

7. The national pattern will be built up at suc- 
cessive ascending planes from the local levels 
which will now form larger basic units for 
such growth. The whole will be Inter-related 
on a broadly conceived system of co-ordinated 
zoning, of self-contained regions and of an 
effective, graded network of communications. 

8. Broader conceptions of architectonic environ- 
ment will be built up of smaller mosaics of 
architectural activity in various individual 
fields such as Industry, housing, health, edu- 
cation and recreation. These will be some of 
the fields of architectural service where struc- 
tures and lay-outs will provide the innumer- 
able units for larger patterns. 

9. For the proper realisation of architectonic 
planning the services of qualified town- 
planners and architects must be utilised in 
co-operation with the representatives of all 
allied Interests 

10. For planning to be successful there must be 
a truer understanding of co-related planning 
and the public should be so educated as to 
take an intelligent and active share In the 
tasks to be done. 

CONCLUSION 

With the above summary as a basis we have en- 
deavoured to stress the importance of the architec- 
tonic factor In a policy of National Planning. A broad 
treatment has been sketched so that a general con- 
ception of the subject may help towards the awaken- 
ing and fostering of Interest In a vital aspect of 
Planning. As far as we are aware, this Is a sphere 
new to Indian thought today and In Indian literature 
In the field of Planning. It Is, however, receiving 
increasing attention in the Western world where 
countries are faced with the problems of a post-war 
era. National well-being and national greatness will 
depend on the courage and the type of vision that are 
brought to bear by each country in this field of 
Planning India, then, cannot afford to lag behind 
any longer. Let there be for the country, therefore, 
right planning and right execution of the tasks that 
lie ahead. 
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PLANNING COMMUNITY LIFE 

BEHRAM MEHTA 


Di\ liehram If, Jlehia, ^f.A., PhJ). is Pro/tssorof Social tVetfarc Ailmtitufrnlioit rti Ihe Titlu IiisUlute of 
Social Sdenet and is «jt charge of Picld ll’ort: in the <ante Institute. 

Dr. MeliUi lags down in his far-seeing article the fundamental principles of Coniinuiitlg Welfare. 
Comniunili/ xcelfare includes a co-related plan of Housing Slanagemeiit, Health L'litl irorl., Mother 
a»irf Child Care, education, ertensice Kroup Social IFoifc to proude reereation for all, Economic 
Service and Pamilg Case IFiwfc. TheCommunity Welfare Piograniute, says Dr, MeMn tiilh reasoned 
force.ean hecoine the most effectice vyeapon in town and tdloge for the human leconstmetion so tdal 
for India. Recording to him, it should be carried out on a regional basis tn aell-defined aieas 
forallpeople irrespeethe of eommaniti/,elass, creed or colour. Incidentally the ceitmumiy programme 
piocides a unique method of bringing about the assimilation of duerse social yioups uml grudiialty 
creatiay « single eulliiral pattern for Ihe whole country. 

^veeiithe Ediior 


H uman communities are the result of social 
inter-action. They are spontaneously created 
by the social sense of the people, and by the 
very needs of life. Human families come 
together or near each other on account of common 
Interests, and this living together creates homogeneous 
social units bound together by the law of mutual aid, 
co-operative action, and good neighbourllness. The 
fundamental social forces that lead to the formation 
of human groups may be different. Groups may 
come together for the purpose of skilful and efficient 
exploitation of the physical environment. Social 
groups may arise out of blood relationships. Indivi- 
duals may be brought together by common economic 
Interests and the similarity of the struggle for exis- 
tence. Whatever be the cause that draws human 
families together, they become communities as soon 
as they live in close proximity, with a common 
regional background. In less organised societies 
regional communities are constantly broken up by 
migration. It is a characteristic of the more civilised 
community that it settles down In a particular region 
more or less permanently, or at least for several 
generations, and this permanency becomes the cause 
of its strength and capacity for efficient social action. 
The COMMUNITY PLAN Is suggested as the best and 
most effective method of acliieving social recon- 
struction of every section of a settled human group. 
It means the creation of a special agency for the 
achievement of human reconstruction. It Is an all- 
out effort for rebuilding the human being, and even 
for vitalising his species. In war-time people get ac- 
customed to the Idea of a total war. The Community 
Plan carries on the same total war against poverty 
In peace-time. 


In India there is a danger of the word “Commu- 
nity” being understood m its “religious sense”. In 
this article this word is used in its scientific sense, 
meaning “a group of persons or families pursuing 
their normal vocations of life, and residing In specific 
areas”. As a matter of fact “the regional community 
occupying definite and well-defined areas” should 
replace the sectarian communities which are found 
scattered sometimes over regions hundreds of miles 
away. These sectarian groups are difficult to deal 
with or are Impossible to be dealt with in a scientific 
manner by the three well-known methods of social 
reconstruction— Individual Case Work, Group Social 
Work and Community Social Work. Unless hunmn 
groups are found together, It Is not possible to deal 
with all the aspects of their life. And piecemeal 
treatment of each Individual and every separate 
problem of each individual does not result in any 
substantial improvement in the life of the com- 
munity. 

The Community Plan can be applied to both 
urban and rural areas, though the methods of ap- 
proach and details of programmes may be different 
under different social and phj'sical backgrounds and 
conditions. The plan endeavours to achieve simul- 
taneously Oie welfare of each Individual, the welfare 
of each family treated as a unit of the regional com- 
munity, and the welfare of each regional community 
treated as a unit of the larger society and the nation 

Under the Community Plan, each individual is 
therefore given a threefold treatment which leads to 
an Intensive care of the community, building the 
health of lt.s members, and raising Its general 
level of intelligence, standard of life, and cultural 
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level. The problems of the family are tackled most 
carefully by Family Case Workers. The Community 
as a whole is developed as a democratic unit where 
the socialised members of the small social group learn 
to live a harmonious, peaceful, useful and creative life. 

The Community Plan may be demonstrably 
managed by the local community: but conditions in 
India are different from those in the West and the 
absence of intelligent and trained leadership will 
leave the initiative for a long time to the municipality, 
public bodies, and authorities providing housing, 
aided financially by the State and local taxaUon. In 
America many of the commimity plans are initiated 
and organised by the Church, and even in India 
temples, mosques and churches may render valuable 
aid to humanity, provided they remain strictly within 
their socially creative spheres. 

Community plans will cater to heterogeneous or 
homogeneous social groups. The former are more 
difficult to deal with, though the results obtained 
will achieve the assimilation and unity of groups 
compiosed of different racial and religious elements, 
and perhaps also coming from different economic 
strata of society In the homogeneous communities 
the presence of a common economic life should be 
considered more important than the practice of a 
common faith. 

In the majopty of cases where the Community 
Plan IS initiated, the community will be already 
found to occupy a common region— city, district, street 
or village. But, m certain circumstances, it will be 
found possible to create new communities by settling 
selected families in Settlements with planned hous- 
ing, specially created for them. In the latter case, 
a systematic selection of families according to certain 
principles and policies will prove very effective to 
achieve definite results. Perhaps a municipality will 
find the Community Plan most useful and effective 
in reclaimed and rehoused slum-areas. It Is not 
enough to reclaim the slum, it is more essential to 
reclaim the slum-men. 

W'hen the regional community Is to be made up 
of selected families, the presence of a more or less 
common standard of living proves useful for gradually 
achieving higher standards for the same group. At 
the same time anti-social, unhealthy and destitute 
elements in the community should be weeded out so 
that they do not hamper the smooth evolution of the 
Community Plan. It is possible partially to apply 
the Community Plan to areas and institutions oc- 
cupied by destitute and handicapped human groups 
composed of children, beggars, criminally or physi- 
cally and morally handicapped individuals. 

. HOUSING 

_ • , The Commimity Welfare Plan is best executed 
in areas where the people live. The housing problem, 
which is probably the fundamental problem of human 
welfare, especially in urban areas, naturally requires 
primary attention. It is not possible to deal with this 
fundamental issue in all its important aspects in this 
article. It Is for the tovm planner, the architect and 
the engineer to prepare the way for the social worker 


to work for the welfare of human groups housed in a 
healthy physical environment. 

The area selected for the execution of the Com- 
munity Welfare Plan should be a residential area, 
free from the atmosphere of an industrial or com- 
mercial locality. Equipped with a good and wide road 
lined by trees, electric lights, underground drainage, 
cheap and speedy public conveyances, adequate water 
supply, planned houses, playground and public ser- 
vice organizations including a Nursery School, a Pri- 
mary School, a Health Centre and Dispensary, a Post 
Office, and a Community Centre, the locality should 
be a product of modern civilization presenting a 
simple, planned and attractively built-up physical en- 
vironment in which the human organism can live in 
health, grow and perform the functions of life effi- 
ciently in peace and security. 

The residents in the Community Centre should 
be guaranteed minimum living space including a liv- 
ing room, a bedroom, a kitchen, a bathroom and 
closet. Spacy rooms with a minimum floor area of 
225 sq. ft. should have adequate window area for 
light and air. 

A well-managed housing area requires the double 
blessing of scientific housing management, and a 
group of tenants pledged to the elementary law of 
Good Neighbourliness. Ever since Octavia Hill began 
her good work in the slums of England, the need of a 
voluntary housing authority to control tenants and 
tenements has been recognised. The work Is done 
effectively by a small, sympathetic and efficient 
committee consisting of the local doctor, architect, 
educationist and some capable social workers aided 
by a Housing Administration Staff consisting of a 
superintendent, a manager, and a group of servants. 
In rural areas, entire village sites should be recon- 
structed for the proper functioning of the Commu- 
nity Plan. Wherever possible, it will be better to 
demolish the old sites and create entirely new ones. 
The planned villages of the Soviet Union present a 
good example of village sites criss-crossed by small 
and colourful roads lined by small, clean and, on the 
whole, cheap constructions. The interior of the house 
contains the same fundamental provisions that are 
planned for a human family. Cattle are housed as 
decently as human beings whilst barns and store- 
houses are separately provided to become units of the 
granary of the nation. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

The Community Welfare Plan is worked on the 
four fundamental principles of Co-operation, Demo- 
cracy, Social Action and Self-help. These four 
principles lay down a foundation that will hold any 
social structure for generations. These principles 
are not unknown to India. They were the founda- 
tion of all healthy and happy communities thousands 
of years ago. Wherever they were replaced by Indi- 
vidualism, competition, and totalitarian methods, 
unhappiness, poverty and exploitation were the 
results. These great human principles can never be 
permitted to remain idle slogans. Each of these 
words must breathe life and vitality. Each must be 
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translated into action and everyday life. Each word 
must enter into the blood and Ufe-force of every in- 
dividual from birth. These words must become the 
Spirit of the Educational System. These words must 
express the way of life of our peoples at all times. 

Co-operation or Mutual Aid is symbolic of 
the human heritage. To serve the interest of each 
through the mutual interest of all is the true aim of 
civilised human groups. This co-operation is the ex- 
pression of the social outlook and the make-up of 
the individual mind. This outlook and mind refines 
human emotions and establishes a new moral code of 
human behaviour and conduct. It removes all trace 
of hostility and conflict within the body of the com- 
munity. It leads to the co-ordination of all efforts 
and a just and fair division of labour, and gives pur- 
posiveness, strength and ability to achieve distinct 
social goals. 

Democracy is a way of living, it does not consist 
in neurotic actions during political elections. Demo- 
cracy Implies responsible freedom, and v.-henever this 
has been achieved, il has meant a voluntaiy sur- 
render of some part of personal freedom In the 
interest of common good. At the same time, the 
small community can more easily and usefully enjoy 
the freedoms that are merely promised in Inter- 
national Charters and at Conference Tables. Demo- 
cracy results after a long experience in the art of 
practical management of society. It results from 
freedom of thought that Is bom out of a truly demo- 
cratic and creative education. It will be there when 
every Indian child Is born and is allowed to grow in 
an atmosphere of real freedom. It can be there only 
when woman takes her rightful place as man's equal 
in the home and society. True Democracy requires 
Intelligence, understanding and tolerance. These 
virtues are emboded in the practice of the Com- 
munity Plan. 

The dynamics .of Social Action can never be 
realised except ^hen It is practised. The writer of 
this article has witnessed the meaning of Social 
Action in a village populated by aborigines when the 
full labour force In the village reconditioned the roofs 
of all village huts before the coming of the monsoon 
within a brief period of four days. Every man, 
woman and child worked, worked amongst loud 
laughter, singing and general merriment. The 
common labour was not paid for. Tlie workers only 
enjoyed a free and sumptuous meal in the house of 
each owner when his roof was repaired. Social Action 
was the main weapon of construction used by the 
Soviet Union after years of terrible famine and civil 
war. Social Action alone represents the hidden 
national energy which can be harnessed for the 
achlevment of social objectives. The Community 
Plan functions on the basis of Social Action. 

Social Action implies Self-help. The individual’s 
struggle for existence cannot be carried out on his 
behalf by another. Self-help is the most powerful 
weapon of survival. The Community Plan is not 
meant to substitute self-help by external action.- It 
actually Inspires and educates the individual to act 
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persistently and systematically for his own good. Such 
action gives character and builds up the morale of 
the community v.'hich is an Indespensable asset for 
the achievement of culture and civilization. 

Scientific methods are utilised to plan the acti- 
vities that are contained in the welfare plan. It is 
taken for granted that the most efficient social wel- 
fare administration implies a direct and personal 
contact between the welfare agency and the members 
of the social group. Methodology of the welfare pro- 
gramme includes Individual Case Work, Group Social 
Work, and Institutional Care. The methods are ad- 
justed to local needs and availability of leadership 
and finance. 

The aim of the Community Welfare Plan is to 
create and maintain a democratic community of 
healtliy, intelligent, hardworking and efficient citizens 
who are members of a number of homogeneous families 
blessed with unity, internal harmony and social and 
economic secunty. living together as good neighbours 
In a well-organised, disciplined, productive and 
cultured society. 

The actual functioning of the Community Plan 
will be spread over many years, probably decades, 
though the outlook and achievement of the Plan will 
broadly pass through three distinct stages The first 
stage, which will be probably the longest and most 
difficult stage, will systematically plan for the 
restoration of health and the removal of maladjust- 
ments m society and family. The second stage 
will work for the sustained maintenance of social 
health and the prevention of decline, deteriora- 
tion or demoralisation; and the last stage will consist 
of systematJcally planned efforu to improve human 
and social standards, to assure progress, and to enrich 
culture and civilisation. A close study of the gigantic 
social welfare plans in the Soviet Union reyeal how 
the third stage could be reached within twenty years 
after perhaps the most catastrophic social dis- 
organisation and disintegration knovTi to world 
history. 

IIEALTn SEllVICE 

Next In importance to Housing, is the physical 
health of members of a community. The health -of 
women and children is as important as the health 
of the working population. Even at the beginning of 
the present century, the health of a community was 
supposed to be looked after by the physician and the 
dispensary and the hospital Fortunately, the end of 
the First World War radically altered the disease out'- 
look. It is now realised that prevention of disease, 
maintenance of good health and educating the Indi- 
vidual to become health-conscious is more funda- 
mental than treating disease after the damage is done/ 
Hence the Idea of the Health Centre or the Health 
Unit. The Health Clinic in the Community Plan 
becomes more important and useful than the Dis- 
pensary. 

The aim of the Health Centre is to protect and 
preserve the health of the community and prevent the- 
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■occurrence of disease by care and educaUon. The 
Health Centre recognises the following to be the chief 
factors for the protection and preservation of health: 

1. Good housing, cleanliness and sanitation. 

2. Proper and adequate nutrition. 

3. Absence of anxieties, worries and a disturbed 
mind. 

4. Absence of strain on the nervous system. 

5. A congenial work -life, where labour is per- 
formed in healthy conditions. 

Housing has already been dealt with. 

Nutrition and diet requires proper educaUon for 
young and old alike. This education is included in 
the adult education programme, and the officers of 
the Health Unit will co-operate with schools and em- 
ployers to bring the knowledge of Health and Hygiene 
to every member of the community. 

The Local Nursery and Primary School will pro- 
vide balanced diet to children. Special diet will be 
provided to expectant and anaemic mothers in the 
Community Kitchen. A special Community Kitchen 
will provide balanced diet in the community dining 
hall. The local Co-operative Stores will sell fresh and 
wholesome articles of food to members of the 
community. 

The Family Case Worker, by assisting and ad- 
vising the family on all occasions when there Is 
marital disharmony, ill-health, unemployment and 
economic insecurity, will reduce anxieties and worries 
to the minimum, thereby indirectly protecting healUi. 

Medical experts and psychologists have realised 
that modern civilised life, accompanied by a highly 
complex socio-economic organisation, is causing a 
grave strain on the nervous system. The treatment 
of neurosis in Soviet Russia shows how effective 
measures can be taken by eliminating the causes that 
lead to mental conflicts and consequences. A happy, 
healthy and active youth, a healthy sex life, a balanced 
family life, normal work-life and adequate opportu- 
nities for self-expression In a well-organised society 
can protect human nerves, and add to human happi- 
ness and efficiency. 

The Community Welfare Centre, by itself, cannot 
contribute directly to the material welfare and eco- 
nomic security of workers, but Labour Welfare under- 
taken scientifically in the coming economic order will 
bring about the necessary adjustment between the 
individual and his work life. 

The general health of all the members of the 
Community is preserved by the Physical Welfare Pro- 
gramme of the Health Centre. This prc^amme, 
which is in the charge of the Physical Director of 
the Community Welfare Centre, includes playground 
activities, outdoor life, sports and athletics and 
various other opportunities provided to spend physical 
energy, build the body, and give strength, vitality, 
stamina and capacity for endurance to the physical 
constitution. 


In spite of the maximum attention that Is given 
to the prevention of diseases and the protection of 
health the Community Welfare Centre has a well- 
organised Medical Service, attached to the Health 
Centre. This department is in the hands of a physi- 
cian, nurses and attendants. Over and above organis- 
ing and maintaining the local clinic and dispensary, 
the doctor is In charge of the medical social service of 
the local school, and he looks after the diet and 
nounshment of children in the schools, of expectant 
mothers, and of members of the Community Kitchen. 
An additional lady doctor and gynaecologist may be 
required to manage the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Clinic. 

The medical social service of the Community 
Centre will not be complete until there is a Psycho- 
logist and a Psychiatrist to assist the School, the 
Health Unit, and to manage the Vocational Guidance 
Department of the Community Welfare Centre. 

MOTHER AND CHILD WELFARE 

A very important duty of any community is the 
care of the mother and the child. Nature has made 
the mother the source of all living organisms, and, in 
the human species, on the health, intelligence, out- 
look and culture of the women depend the nature 
and progress of civilisation itself. It Is the mother 
alone who can give that care, training and affection 
to the child, which can help its growth during the 
period when it is entirely dependent for maintenance 
and upbringing on the parents and the family. 

It is only during the present century that the 
real importance of child care has been realised, and 
the First World War was responsible for the extensive 
spread of the 'Movement’ in Europe. The Movement 
which began in France, was energetically taken up 
by England and U. S. A., whilst In Soviet Russia and 
Austria it has seen its most extensive development. 
India which has the most appalling infantile death 
rate, requires the care of the mother and child as 
the first plank in the plan of social reconstruction. 
The Maternity and Child Welfare Centre fits Ideally 
into the Community Plan, and if the Community 
Plan caters to less than five hundred to a thousand 
families, a Maternity and Child Welfare Centre can 
be provided to serve more than, one Community 
Centre in the same region. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic will be 
staffed by a lady gynaecologist, a part-Ume dentist, 
a trained nurse, a health visitor for every 400 families, 
and servants. Over and above the spacious Com- 
munity Hall in the Community Centre, the Clinic 
will have its own lecture and demonstration room, 
examination room, kitchen, dining room and milk 
service depot. 

The patient attends the Clinic in the 16th week 
of pregnancy, unless previous birth history suggests 
earlier attendance. A complete physical examination 
precedes any treatment, and regular case history 
sheets are maintained for permanent reference. 
The mother is given dental treatment, urine Is exa- 
mined, blood pressure is taken, pelvic measurement 
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Is recorded and the Wasserman reaction Is ascer- 
tained. 

Routine examinations are given in the 24th and 
28th weeks, and then the mother attends the Clinic 
fortnightly till the 36th week, and weekly till the 
time of delivery. 

During the antl-natal period the Health Visitor 
will visit the mother at home, study home conditions, 
and see that the advice given by the gynaecoli^lst is 
carried out. Special care will be taken about the 
physical environment, the general health, nourish- 
ment and exercises of the mother, and care Is taken 
that family conditions and work-life do not cause 
any worry and anxiety to the mother. The woman 
delivers at a municipal hospital which is visited re- 
gularly by the Health Visitor. The Clinic gynaeco- 
logist is given full case history by the hospital. After 
returning from hospital, both the mother and child 
attend, the Maternity and Child Welfare Centre for 
advice, treatment and education. During this post- 
natal period, the health and nourishment of the 
mother becomes the first care of tlie Clinic, whilst 
the child begins to grow under the Clinic’s supervi- 
sion. Every child receives at least a pint of fresh milk 
per day. Its diet Is further supplemented by cod- 
liver oil and calcium. Ultra-Violet treatment Is given 
whenever necessary. 

The education of the mother Is very Important. 
Whilst general education is given to all women in the 
Community Centre’s Women's Club, special educa- 
tion is given through leaflets. Instnictlons and 
advice. Education about the care, lactation, diet and 
clothing of the child, Instructions about treatments 
of minor ailments, and advice about Family-Planning. 
Birth Control and Spacing are most Important for 
every mother. Anaemia and debility are especially 
treated, and whenever necessary the mother is given 
free meals containing balanced diet by the Clinic 
Kitchen. 

EDUCATION 

In the World of tomorrow education will be de- 
mocratised. The principle of democratic education, 
implying the right of equality of opportunity, 
was also evident when some cities in India attempted 
to make primary education free and compulsory. But. 
in India, maximum importance has always been 
given to higher education, to the great detriment 
and neglect of the real foundation of education. 
Progress in psychology made the educationists realise 
that fundamental education was required in the 
early years of the child, and this education was not 
a mere training of the mind, but it required atten- 
tion to several important factors the neglect of 
which in the early years left handicaps in the life of 
individuals. Some important items require impera-. 
tive attention from the earliest years of the child; 
they are: 

1. The physical environment of the child must 
be proper, healthy, happy, helpful, harmo- 
nious and beautiful. 
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2. Nourishment assures the full growth of the 
human body, accompanied by rest and sleep 
after activity. 

3. Good health must be maintained, and all 
ailments of the child require immediate 
treatment. 

4. The emotional life of the child is enriched 
by the affection it receives from the human 
environment. 

5. The child requires careful training in the 
early years, including the training of the 
senses and skill leading to the proper deve- 
lopment of intelligence, and the training of 
right habits. 

6. Play and activity are fundamental occupa- 
tions of childhood and they should form part 
of the life of any child. 

7. The child must be socialised from its early 
years and, therefore, it requires opportunities 
for companionship and participation in 
social life. 

In India, the poverty and ignorance of the 
masses cannot permit the achievement of these im- 
portant seven objects for many years. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of the State, in co-operation with 
society, to take fundamental measures which alone 
can create a population of quality to achieve the 
ideals and alms of Indian civilisation. It can be 
stated with emphasis that unless our children receive 
these imperative opportunities for a better life, 
other plans of reconstruction can never succeed to 
yield results of a permanent character. 

The Community Plan m each area must pro- 
vide a Nursery School for children between 2^ and 
5 years, and a Primary School for children between 6 
and 10 years. A well-planned and efficiently equip- 
ped school building, with its properly equipped 
playground and garden, well-manned by a staff of 
trained young teachers, must be provided as a part 
of the Community Plan. 

Ilie school building for the Nnrsery School 
requires large halls because a long siesta requires 
space for children to lie down after lunch An aggre- 
gate area of 30 sq. ft. per child is imperative for the 
school of tomorrow. Over and above the class-rooms 
and woric-rooms, the Nursery School must have Its 
Assembly Room, Dining Hall, Kitchen and Toddler’s 
Reading Room. The physical environment must be 
homely, bright, happy, attractive and interesting for 
the child. 

The Nursery School requires a new type of 
teacher and a proper staff. Young girls trained spe- 
cially in psychology and modern methods of teaching, 
capable of becoming affectionate, playful and helpful 
companions of the child, dealing with their many 
problems tactfully, are necessary to give the child 
security and training. The staff must also include a 
psychiatrist, nurses, cooks and attendants. 
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25 Years Ahead 

•occurrence of dlsetise by care and education. The 
Health Centre recognises the following to be the chief 
factors for the protection and preservation of health: 

1. Good housing, cleanliness and sanitation. 

2. Proper and adequate nutrition. 

3. Absence of anxieties, worries and a disturbed 
mind. 

4. Absence of strain on the nervous system. 

5. A congenial work-life, where labour is per- 
formed in healthy conditions. 

Housing has already been dealt with. 

Nutrition and diet requires proper education for 
young and old alike. This education is Included in 
the adult education programme, and the officers of 
the Health Unit wdll co-operate with schools and em- 
ployers to bring the knowledge of Health and Hygiene 
to everj' member of the community. 

The Local Nursery and Primary School will pro- 
vide balanced diet to children. Special diet will be 
provided to expectant and anaemic mothers in the 
Community Kitchen. A special Community Kitchen 
win provide balanced diet In the community dining 
hall. The local Co-operative Stores will sell fresh and 
wholesome articles of food to members of the 
community. 

The Family Case Worker, by assisting and ad- 
vising the family on all occasions when there Is 
marital disharmony, Ill-health, unemployment and 
economic insecurity, will reduce anxieties and worries 
to the minimum, thereby indirectly protecting health. 

Medical experts and psychologists have realised 
that modern civilised life, accompanied by a highly 
complex socio-economic organisation, is causing a 
grave strain on the nervous system. The treatment 
of neurosis in Soviet Russia shows how effective 
measures can be taken by eliminating the causes that 
lead to mental conflicts and consequences. A happy, 
healthy and active youth, a healthy sex life, a balanced 
family life, normal work-life and adequate opportu- 
nities for self-expression in a well-organised society 
can protect human nerves, and add to human happi- 
ness and efficiency. 

The Community Welfare Centre, by Itself, cannot 
contribute directly to the material welfare and eco- 
nomic security of workers, but Labour Welfare under- 
taken scientifically In the coming economic order will 
bring about the necessary adjustment between the 
individual and his work life. 

The general healUi of all the members of the 
Community Is preserved by the Physical Welfare Pro- 
gramme of the Health Centre. This programme, 
which Is in the charge of the Physical Director of 
the Community Welfare Centre, Includes playground 
activities, outdoor life, sports and athletics and 
various other opportunities provided to spend physical 
energy, build the body, and give strength, vitality, 
stamina and capacity for endurance to the physical 
constUution. 


In spite of the maximum attention that is given 
to the prevention of diseases and the protection of 
health the Community Welfare Centre has a well- 
organised Medical Service, attached to the Health 
Centre. This department is in the hands of a physi- 
cian, nurses and attendants. Over and above organis- 
ing and maintaining the local clinic and dispensary, 
the doctor is in charge of the medical social service of 
the local school, and he looks after the diet and 
nourishment of ehildren in the schools, of expectant 
mothers, and of members of the Community Kitchen. 
An additional lady doctor and gynaecologist may be 
required to manage the Maternity and Child Welfare 
Clinic. 

The medical social service of the Community 
Centre will not be complete until there is a Psycho- 
logist and a Psychiatrist to assist the School, the 
Health Unit, and to manage the Vocational Guidance 
Department of the Community Welfare Centre. 

MOTHER AND CHILD TITILFARE 

A very Important duty of any community is the 
care of the mother and the child. Nature has made 
the mother the source of all living organisms, and. In 
the human species, on the health, intelligence, out- 
look and culture of the women depend the nature 
and progress of civilisation Itself. It Is the mother 
alone who can give that care, training and affection 
to the child, which can help Its growth during the 
period when it is entirely dependent for maintenance 
and upbringing on the parents and the family. 

It Is only during the present century that the 
real importance of child care has been realised, and 
the First World War was responsible for the extensive 
spread of the ’Movement’ in Europe. The Movement 
which began in France, was energetically taken up 
by England and U. S. A., whilst In Soviet Russia and 
Austria It has seen its most extensive development. 
India which has the most appalling infantile death 
rate, requires the care of the mother and child as 
the first plank In the plan of social reconstruction. 
The Maternity and Child Welfare Centre fits ideally 
Into the Community Plan, and if the Community 
Plan caters to less than five hundred to a thousand 
famiues. a Maternity and Child Welfare Centre can 
be provided to serve more than one Community 
Centre in the same region. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare Clinic will be 
staffed by a lady gynaecologist, a part-time dentist, 
a trained nurse, a health visitor for every 400 families, 
and servants. Over and above the spacious Com- 
munity Hall In the Community Centre, the Clinic 
will have Its own lecture and demonstration room, 
examination room, kitchen, dining room and milk 
service depot. 

The patient attends the Clinic in the 16th week 
of pregnancy, unless previous birth history suggests 
earlier attendance. A complete physical examination 
precedes any treatment, and regular case history 
sheets are maintained for permanent reference 
The mother Is given dental treatment, urine is exa- 
mined. blood pressure- is taken, pelvic measurement 
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Is recorded and the Wasserman reaction Is ascer- 
tained. 

Routine examinations are given in the 24Ui and 
28Ui weeks, and then the mother attends the Clime 
fortnightly till the 3Gth week, and weeklf till the 
time of delivery. 

During the anti-natal period the Health Visitor 
will visit the mother at home, study home conditions, 
and see that the advice given by the gynaecologist is 
carried out. Special care will be taken about the 
physical environment, the general health, nourish- 
ment and exercises of the mother, and care is taken 
that family conditions and work-life do not cause 
any worry and anxiety to the mother. The woman 
delivers at a municipal hospital which is visited re- 
gularly by the Health Visitor. The Clinic gynaeco- 
logist is given full case history by th.e hospital. After 
returning from hospital, both the mother and child 
attend the Maternity and Child Welfare Centre for 
advice, treatment and education. During this post- 
natal period, the health and nourishment of the 
mother becomes the first care of the Clinic, whilst 
the child begins to grow under the Clinic’s supervi- 
sion. Every child receives at least a pint of fresh milk 
per day. Its diet is further supplemented by cod- 
llver oil and calcium. Ultra-Violet treatment is given 
whenever necessary. 

The education of the mother is very important. 
Whilst general education is given to all women In the 
Community Centre’s Women’s Club, special educa- 
tion is given through leaflets, instructions and 
advice. Education about the care, lactation, diet and 
clothing of the child, instructions about treatments 
of minor ailments, and advice about FamllyPlanning, 
Birth Control and Spacing ate most Important for 
every mother. Anaemia and debility are especially 
treated, and whenever necessary the mother is given 
free meals containing balanced diet by the Clinic 
Kitchen. 

EDUCATION 

In the world of tomorrow education \viil be de- 
mocratised. The principle of democratic education, 
implying the right of equality of opportunity, 
was also evident when some cities In India attempted 
to make primary education free and compulsory. But> 
in India, maximum importance has always been 
given to higher education, to the great detriment 
and neglect of the real foundation of education. 
Progress in psychology made the educationists realise 
that fundamental education was required in the 
early years of the child, and this education was not 
a mere training of the mind, but it required atten- 
tion to several important factors the neglect of 
which in the early years left handicaps in the life of 
Individuals. Some important items require impera-. 
tive attention from the earliest years of the child; 
they are: 

1. The physical environment of the child must 
be proper, healthy, happy, helpful, harmo- 
nious and beautiful. 
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2 . Nourishment assures the full growth of the 
human body, accompanied by rest and sleep 
after activity, 

3. Good health must be maintained, and all 
ailments of the child require immediate 
treatment. 

4. The emotional life of the child Is enriched, 
by the affection it receives from the human 
environment. 

5. The child requires careful training in the 
early years, including the training of the 
senses and skill leading to the proper deve- 

. lopment of intelligence, and the training of 
right habits. 

6. Play and activity are fundamental occupa- 
tions of childhood and they should form part 
of the life of any child. 

7. The child must be socialised from its early 
years and, therefore, it requires opportunities 
for companionship and participation in 
social life. 

In India, the poverty and ignorance of the 
masses cannot permit the achievement of these Im- 
portant seven obfects for many years. It is. there- 
fore, the duty of the State, in co-operation with 
society, to take fundamental measures which alone 
can create a population of quality to achieve the 
ideals and alms of Indian civilisation. It can be 
stated with emphasis that unless our children receive 
these imperative opportuiiities for a better life, 
other plans of reconstruction can never succeed to 
yield results of a permanent character. 

The Community Plan in each area must pro- 
vide a Nursery School for children between 2j<J and 
5 years, and a Primary School for children between 6 
and 10 years A well-planned and efficiently equip- 
ped school building, with its properly equipped 
playground and garden, well-manned by a staff of 
trained young teachers, must be provided as a part 
of the Community Plan. 

The school building for the Nnrsery School 
requires large halls because a long siesta requires 
space for children to lie down after lunch An aggre- 
gate area of 30 sq. ft. per child is imperative for the 
school of tomorrow. Over and above the class-rooms 
and work-rooms, the Nursery School must have Its 
Assembly Room, Dining Hall, Kitchen and Toddler’s 
Reading Room. I'he physical environment must be 
homely, bright, happy, attractive and interesting for 
the child. 

The Nursery School requires a new type of 
teacher and a proper staff. Young girls trained spe- 
cially in psychology and modem methods of teaching, 
capable of becoming affectionate, playful and helpful 
companions of the child, dealing with their many 
problems tactfully, are necessary to give the child 
security and training. The staff must also include a 
psychiatrist, nurses, cooks and attendants. 
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15 Years Ahead 

The most important aspects of the young child’s 
life are health and growth. Every Nursery School 
in the country should be able to provide wholesome 
and balanced diet to children, prepared under medical 
direction and supervision. Adequate milk and 
supplementary foods like codliver oil, calcium and 
honey etc., should be provided to correct deficiencies. 
Adequate rest and sleep are necessary for the pro- 
motion of the child's health. 

The child should spend several hours every day 
outdoors in a playground equipped with sand pits, 
wading pools, swings, sea-saws. Jungle Jimbs, slides 
and similar playground equipments Sun-bathing 
and shower baths also add to their health. Besides, 
an extensive outdoor life must supplement the games 
and play-programme of the school. 

The School Social Service must provide for the 
care of health, medical examination, maintenance of 
physical and mental growth records, and immediate 
treatment for all ailments. 

The principle of activity will dominate the train- 
ing of the child. Whilst India has to learn a good 
deal from the methods of teaching evolved by 
Froehel, Montessori, Miss Macmllan and others, it 
IS imperative that large scale experiments should be 
carried on m specially created experimental staUons 
and institutions to evolve methods suitable for Indian 
children and conditions. Indian nursery schools, 
whilst continuing the already too well-known pro- 
grammes of all nursery schools, will continue to make 
necessary changes and improvements m the light of 
experiments performed in experimental institutions. 

It is necessary that primary education for children 
between five and ''*ght years is provided within a dis- 
tance of not more than half a mile from the residence 
of the child. Therefore, it Is profitable to have a 
primary school as a part of the Community Plan. 
When primary education is free and compulsory, a 
small school may become necessary for each unit of 
500 families. It is not proposed to go into the details 
of this most Important problem of our country, 
because It properly falls within the scope of Educa- 
tion. It is only sufficient to state that Primary 
Education is the foundation of school education, and 
as such it must be completely revolutionised to suit 
the requirements of the future progress of India. 

One of the most important advantages of the 
Community Welfare Plan Is the opportunity that it 
offers for creating a democratic Youth Movement that 
will give training to the young in leadership, citizen- 
ship and organisation and administration work, and 
at the same time provide them with opportunities to 
engage their interests in the manifold youth activities 
that help them to become energetic, useful and effl- 
ent citizens of tomorrow. 

Children and youth are primarily engaged in edu- 
cational activities in schools, colleges and workshops. 
The Community Welfare Centre provides opportunities 
for activities outside school hours, through Its youth 
welfare organi<ation. Tlie Community Welfare Centre 
ha-s to bear the major burden of these activities as long 


as educational institutions do not provide extra-curri- 
cular activities for their pupils. 

Youth Welfare activities are provided by the Com- 
munity Centre in three separate sections for Juniors, 
adolesceihs and young persons. Each section is pro- 
vided with activities under five major headings: 

1. Physical welfare and recreation; 

2. Outdoor life and Nature study; 

3. Vocational activities, handicrafts and hobbies; 

4. Intellectual pursuits; 

5. Participation m social life. 

Tlie Junior Section is organised for the benefit 
of children of both sexes between the ages of seven 
and twelve years. The Play Centre acts as the basic 
activity for these children, giving them the oppor- 
tunity to play organised games every evening ac- 
cording to their age and sex interests Indoor games 
are provided as supplementary recreation 

Gioups of boys and girls affiliated to the 
National Scout Movement m India which is named 
the Hindusthan Scout Association can provide ex- 
cellent training to our younger generation. Excur- 
sions, camps, hikes and tramps will create in the 
young that love for Nature that will give them health 
and add to their strength and vitality The various 
pursuits for Badges interest the young m various 
hobbies and contribute tow’ards the awakening of 
interest in various handicrafts and scientific subjects. 

The Junior Section is provided with special faci- 
lities in the Community Centre m the Hobbles Club 
■^-democratically organised by the children them- 
selves. Such a club equipped with small workshop 
tools for carpentry, fretwork, wood-turning, and other 
wood-working and plastlc-w’orking machines, mec- 
canos, materials for drawing and painting and 
plasticine for clay modelling. Special equipment is 
provided for activities suitable for girls. 

Small children of the Junior Section are looked 
after by young instructors who give them games and 
rhythmic exercises, teach them dancing, singing and 
music, and occupy them in hand-work with paper, 
cardboard and wood, clay, paint and brush. 

The adolescent and young persons have a more 
elaborate and ambitious programme of activities. 
They themselves run a well-organised play centre 
which Is equipped with playgrounds and playground 
equipment. They play group games, team games and 
indoor games. 

Tile Community Welfare Centre may have a well- 
equipped gjTnnasium and the youth of the commu-- 
nity will practice for athletic events under trained 
Instructors. The members of the Centre, beyond 
participating in provincial and national sports, will 
have their own Annual Athletic Sports in which all 
persons, children, young and old. will participate. 
Each Centre will become a training ground and pre- 
paration field for athletes. 
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Nature Clubs are hardly found to exist In Indian 
■cities and the city youths enjoy recreations that are 
of poor cultural value. A love for Nature must be 
encouraged in the young from early years. Nature is 
-a pleasant companion and a useful teacher. Life in 
the open air gives health, strength and energy. The 
Nature Club is organised for persons over twelve 
years. The programme includes hikes, tramps, 
mountaineering and camping. Gradually members 
interest themselves in Nature study, study of animals, 
birds, plants, rocks and soil. When Nature permeates 
the life of the individual, he begins to live according 
to Nature's laws and becomes a healthy, useful, and 
efficient citizen. The Community Centre, through the 
Nature Club, will provide opportunities for swimming, 
cycling and other outdoor activities that attract the 
attention and enthusiasm of the young. 

The Community Centre undertakes a very ambi- 
tious programme for preparing the young for work hfe 
and family Ife. The Community Centre organises 
work-shops, laboratories and libraries for the young. 
Equipment and instructions are provided for handi- 
crafts and study circles. 

The youth programme of the Community Centre 
provides a healthy and active social life to the young. 
They organise socials, musical evenings and Art 
Circles, and plan ambitious programmes for celebrat- 
ing holidays and festivals. 

The Community Welfare Centre lays an emphasis 
on the programme for the young; but it does not fall 
to provide a suitable programme of recreation and 
education for adults. The adult members demo- 
cratically conduct Clubs which plan interesting and 
helpful programmes for all members. Groups of 
men and women meet separately as well as together 
according to the contents of various programmes, 
and the suitability of time for activities. Recreation 
Is especially needed for working adults. They enjoy 
both indoor and outdoor games, socials, musical 
evenings and entertainments. 

Study Circles are conducted on subjects dealing 
with work life and family life. Parents are guided 
with regard to the education of their children. Child 
psychology proves an interesting subject for parents 
of all classes. Lessons on child care, sex life and 
family planning are necessary for both men and 
women. A knowledge of domestic economy helps the 
family to organise the household on the basis of the 
family income. Lecture programmes and debates are 
as interesting for adults as they are for the young, 
when the adult, population forms Intellectual habits. 

Members of the Women’s Club receive practical 
guidance in training in vocational classes on cooking, 
cutting and tailoring, laundry work, embroidery and 
fancy work, leather work, spinning and weaving, and 
innumerable other arts and crafts which not only add 
to the family income, but contribute towards the 
culture of the regional group. 

The Education Director of the Community Wel- 
fare Centre is responsible for organising independent 
and well-planned projects in Adult Education. A 
programme of universal literacy will be essential in 
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the early stages till there are adults left who some- 
how failed to receive the blessings of literacy. Addi- 
tional classes are necessary for the literate who have 
further intellectual ambitions. Night classes and 
extension courses in history, economics, politics, psy- 
chology and other sciences useful to society interest 
small groups of adults of both sexes. News lectures 
and discussions on world news appeal to large 
numbers. 

A Community Reading Room and Library, 
organised by the Education Director, is indispensable 
for keeping alive the intellectual life of the Commu- 
nity. Newspapers, magazines, fiction, poetry and 
scientific literature are provided according to the 
needs of the Community. Wall newspapers and local 
bulletins help the -local population to express their 
Ideas and problems for the benefit of the general 
public. A circulating library provides intellectual 
recreation to young and old alike. 

The modern Community Centre has the ad- 
vantage of using up-to-ddte equipment for the spread 
of education and culture. Each Community Centre 
has Its own Visual Education Service. The Service 
takes advantage of the Film Library organised In 
each city. 

ECONOMIC SERVICE AND FAMILY CASE WORK 

The happiness of the family depends funda- 
mentally upon its economic well-being, The work-life 
of Individuals is looked after by the State and the 
employer The Community Welfare Centre, however, 
is called upon to shoulder equal responsibilities. The 
four essential services rendered by the Community 
Centre are: 

1. Care of the unemployed and treatment of the 
unemployment problem. 

2. Planning Home Industries and finding sources 
for supplementing the family income. 

3. Organising Co-operatives and Thrift Schemes. 

4 Preparing the young for employment and 

organising the teaching of arts and crafts. 

The Community Welfare Centre manages the 
local Employment Exchange and maintains contact 
with business and industry. The Supenntendent of 
the Employment Bureau maintains proper records, 
and aid is given to the unemployed in his search for 
jobs. Financial assistance Is obtained for the un- 
employed and his morale and character are main- 
Udned. Measures are taken for preventing deteriora- 
tion of skill and work ability. Welfare activities 
provide adequate recreation to prevent demoralisation 
and lapse Into social vices. 

Activity of the Boys’ Club, Girls’ Club and the 
Youth Welfare programme lead to the creation of 
Home Industries and a local workhouse which will 
supplement the income of earners, especially by pro- 
viding work to women and young persons. The Arts 
and Crafts selected for local encouragement will 
depend on a study of the local demand and market. 

Any Community will be benefitted by the local 
Consumers’ Co-operative Society that will eliminate 
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the middlemen, sell goods of quality at reasonable 
rates, and save the consumer’s time spent on shopping 
at distant markets. A Co-operative Credit Society 
may prove equally helpful. The Community Welfare 
Centre can organise a Health Insurance Scheme and 
an Unemployment Insurance Scheme which will prove 
of great benefit to the local inhabitants 

The Director of the Community Welfare Centre 
conducts a Vocational Guidance Bureau for guiding 
young men into suitable jobs and services. Industrial 
and practical classes are conducted to give vocational 
training in business, arts and crafts to different types 
of people. 

One of the most essential services rendered by a 
Community Welfare Centre is the oi^anlsation of 
Family Case Work to help the smooth and normal 
functioning of family life. Given a proper physical 
environment, a secure work-life and ability to educate 
the children, it should be possible for families to live 
in happiness and comfort. Problems, however, are 
bound to arise which may for the time being disturb 
this happiness and normal life of the family TTiese 
disturbances In the normal life of the people are ad- 
justable by trained social workers who act as Family 
Case Workers By their perpetual contact with families 
through the Community Welfare Centre, these Case 
Workers win over the friendship of the local com- 
munities and go to their assistance when they are 
called upon to do so. The Case Workers follow 


scientific methods of diagnosis and treatment, and 
by a persistent follow-up they see to it that major 
family problems are resolved without injuring the 
organic unity and purpose of family life. 

The entire functioning of the Community Wel- 
fare Programme is meant to create a healthy, effi- 
cient, co-operative, democratic community. After 
several years of experimental existence, the Commu- 
nity will gradually become a democratic unit, manag- 
ing Its own affairs, and taking measures to safeguard 
its own happiness, health and well-being. It will elect 
a democratic organisation to manage not only the 
Community Welfare Centre, but to look after the 
entire life of society, as well-organised communities 
used to do in the past. Once the essential unity 
of a regional community is realised, and the members 
therein find that strength which is the most im- 
portant result of this unity, the society will begin to 
live a happy and creative life, functioning on the 
fundamental basis of Good Neighbourliness and 
Mutual Aid The organised Community will solve all 
local problems and enforce ordered social living by 
arbitration. It will plan a full and active life for its 
members, with many festivals and celebrations, 
expressing the culture of the human group which will 
be added to the achievements and culture of many 
such groups, and thus enrich the nation and ensure 
Its cultural progress among the civilised nations of 
the world. 
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INFANT AND CHILD CARE 


K. H. CAMA 


Dr. J/«* KtxtuuuM. H. CrtBirt, J/.-St., Ph.D. (3fieh.)i ica« iKiurtr in CAtld PsycAolot/y, awl 

Psychafoi/iat in the Child Guidance Clink at the Tala Tnslilule of School Settnee. She U Ihe first 
Woman ifagialrate apjtointed vnder the Bombay Presidriiey Children's Act, Dr. Canta sfiidied Child 
Psychology, Linguistics EdiieatioH in Ihe Michigan L'liuersity of the Vniled Stales 

Briefly ami yet cotnprthtnsicely. Dr. Miss Cuina here tlenls letlh the entire problem of Child Welfare 
tn India. She impressutly deviands an entirely new outlook on the importance and status of the 
child in Socuiy Her iiisislenee is on the proper understanding of (he child's problems as a complex 
human mcehanism and as Kt product of dtrerse encironnieHts and eircumstanees. She beUeees that 
a comprehenshe and seientifie child welfare jwogramme tan only come from a Government sincerely 
interested iit the icelfiire of the ehiht as the first asset of the nation. The relaliie imporfnnee and 
delaili of scientific approaches to fundamtHtal issues like pre-natal eare, home care, health, education 
and MWfttion nr« ably pointed oat.by her. H'lfA her training and experience, she deals authoritatUely 
Kith (he problem of destitutes and delinguriil children and pleads for their rehabilitation so that 
[they may 6e reared to become normal and useful citUens of the .^tate. 


I K this land of eternal paradoxes where fabulous 
wealth and stark poverty, vast stores of know- 
ledge and abysmal Ignorance, treasures of 
wisdom and fossilised accretions of superstition 
co*exist. the problem of the child is the most parado- 
xical of all, It might be said without the slightest 
exaggeration that there Is hardly any country In 
the world where the child is more pampered, more 
spoilt, more over-protected and over-indulged on 
the one hand and, on the other, more neglected, 
more rejected, more lonely, lost, unprotected, victi- 
mised, exploited and thrown at the mercy of the 
world The task of future planning and reconstruc- 
tion, therefore, in the midst of such unparalleled 
contradictions becomes all the more complex and 
challenging. 

But before we proceed with a consideration of 
the various'aspects of the problem of the child in 
India, it will be well for us to correct our narrow 
views regarding child upbringing, child welfare, 
child protection, child education, child health, 
child conservation and child rehabilitation in the 
light of the tremendously broadened present-day 
concepts and scientific outlook. It is most impor- 
tant for us to realise that the child is not merely a 
play-thing, or a slave, or a creature to be proud of and 
shown off to others, or clay to be moulded according to 
our own fancies and whims or a on which to hang 
our own hopes, fears, joys, frustrations and sorrows, 
but an individual in his own right, living, growing, 
developing, eraei^ng and evolving with the physio- 


logical and psychological forces within himself and 
with the interaction of these forces with socio- 
economic forces of the external world around him. 
This complex little individual called a child has its 
own needs, desires, urges and drives, and a proper 
understanding of and assistance in the reasonable 
satisfaction of these should form the basis of any 
programme or scheme of future reconstruction. It 
is only too painfully obvious that In the home, 
school or community life of the child In India at 
present, hardly any attention is given to the physi- 
cal, emotional, mental or spiritual needs of the 
child, apart from the formal schooling, physical 
exercise and some religious knowledge for some city 
children and entire absence of it in most village 
children. 

It is superfluous to say that In any nation- 
buUdlng activity the child is the first and foremost 
consideration as he is the starting point of all that 
affects the prosperity, wealth and power of a nation. 
How then shall we so plan ahead as to secure the 
maximum social, psychological and physical benefits 
and emotional and economic security for the child 
In Indla> Obviously, we shall have to start from the 
prenatal penod and birth and proceed through in- 
fancy to adolescence. But, before dealing with the 
child proper, it xvlll be necessary to assume that we 
have a government in India which is interested In 
children and their welfare and which is most anxious 
to solve the social and economic problems that affect 
the welfare of children and youth in all 4ts aspects 
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and to give the guidance and assistance required to 
assure security, protection and opportunity. The 
White House Conference on Children In a Democracy 
formulates a practical approach to child care and 
protection when it asserts: 

“Concern for tire child begins before his birth 
in concern for his parents; it continues until 
the child reaches maturity. During this 
period of childhood, roughly 20 years, it is 
possible to di.stinguish certain needs of the 
child as an individual and other needs which 
are identical \vith those of his family or his 
community. The child receives, or should 
receive, .services from many individuals, groups, 
and agencies in addition to his own family. 
Each has its special task; none can be per- 
formed successfully without regard for the 
others However, the best intentions of one 
group have often been nullified by ignorance 
of the work of another, or by the interference 
or inefficiency of others. Too often people 
have failed to recognise the simple truth that 
the child cannot be broken up into parts — one 
for the parent, another for the teacher, one 
for the public ofticial, another for the play- 
ground and still another for the church The 
child IS an indivisible whole as he grows from 
infancy to manhood and must be planned for 
and served as such” • 

The first ecsential then in planning for the 
child m India is always, and at every time, to keep 
the child as a whole m the forefront wlille dealing 
with any particular aspect 
PRE-NATAL CAUC 

Beginning with the moment of conception 
every child should have adequate preparation for 
his birth, his mother receiving pre-natal, natal 
and post-natal care, and such protective measures 
should be adopted as will make child-bearing 
sater To achieve these ends all women — whether 
urban or rural — during maternity and all newborn 
infants should have complete maternity care through 
private resources or public funds or Government aid. 
Such service will involve care of the mother 
throughout pregnancy and at delivery by a quali- 
fied physician aided by a fully trained and experi- 
enced nurse or midwife as well as hospital care and 
facilities for care of emergency and complicated 
eases and of the mother in the home, hospital, 
clinic or village health centre. There should be 
adequate provision of medical social service in the 
cities and villages of India so as to ensure good 
supervision of nutrition of the nursing mother and 
of the care of the newborn infant. Infant mortality 
statistics in India are too well-known to need 
mention here. Suffice it to say that unless these 
measures are fostered, provided for and enforced by 
Government, India will continue to have the highest 
Infant mortality rate and this will undermine every 
effort at planning In every other direction as the 
child is the starting point of any well-rounded and 

• Cenetal Report adopted by tbe Conference, 1940. 


well-balanced scheme of reconstruction. Therefore, 
the first birth-right of the child in India should be 
full pre-natal, natal and post-natal care. 

HOME ENVIRONaiENT ’ 

The second essential for the child in India Is a 
home. Every child in India should have a dwelling 
place which is safe, sanitary and wholesome, and a 
home environment that is harmonious, full of love, 
sympathy and understanding and conducive to the 
proper growth and development of the child’s per- 
sonality. In India, where millions sleep and live in 
the open and have not known w’hat it is to have a 
home, and where the vast majority of children live 
and sleep on the footpaths and streets and road- 
sides, such a notion as a home for every child may 
seem fabulous, but it must be remembered that no 
planned social reconstruction can be achieved or 
even contemplated if this fundamental need of the 
child goes unheeded and Is not given due considera- 
tion In other countries those responsible for 
social planning ask the questions, “l^at sort of 
houses do the children live in' What sort of 
houses should they have’’ In India the question to 
be asked Is “Do all the children have a home at all *" 
It IS obvious that for the urban and rural population 
the problem of housing is a serious, difficult and 
urgent one. Although the special concern of this 
contribution is the relationship of housing to child 
welfare, housing is a matter which can be discussed 
best In terms of the family. The housing of the 
family is the housing of the child and housing does 
have a very special significance for the child because 
the younger the child tlie more susceptible he is to 
environmental influences, as the pre-school child 
spends more time in and around the house than any 
other member of the family except the mother. 

It will be necessary, therefore, In the future to 
spend a lai^e part of the wealtli of the country on 
a nation-wide project of housing. The Central, Pro- 
vincial, Civic and Rural Governments should provide 
grants and loans to local housing authorities for slum 
clearance and construction of new homes and public 
housing and this should be done through legislative 
enactment by Central, Provincial, Municipal and 
Rural or District Governments. Special attention 
should be given to rural areas where the majority of 
the nation’s children live, and housing programmes 
for rural areas should be adapted to rural conditions 
peculiar to each, district. The words ‘home’, ‘family’ 
and ‘children’ are often used interchangeably, 
and it should be so, because a dwelling becomes 
a real home when the family and children breathe 
life into it. The character of a dwelling is important 
to every member of the family, but more so to 
children. It is, therefore, necessary that the design, 
comstruction and surroundings of a family dwelling 
be developed with adequate reference to children’s 
needs. The dwelling or home should afford shelter 
against the elements, should have sunlight and air 
and should be safeguarded against fire, Impure 
water and improper disposal of sewage and garbage. 
The present-day system of housing, where three or 
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four families totalling 15 to 20 persons inclufllng men, 
women and children reside in a single, dark, dingi’ 
little room should be entirely abolished by legal en- 
actment In overcrowded slums of large cities in 
India and this should be followed up by careful super- 
vision and inspection, it must be noted here that a 
suitable dwelling' place is not merely a matter of design 
and structure but also of the character of the imme- 
diate surroundings and of planning of whole neigh- 
bourhoods for mutual protection and advantage and 
for freedom from traffic hazards and other dangers 
and demoralizing Influences. It must also be remem- 
bered that taking the child as a whole in the larger 
whole of the family, the child needs, apart from the 
physical factors of a dwelling place, the personal and 
human elements of a home and that care, affection, 
attention, love, understanding and freedom for 
development of his personality which a. home pro- 
vides and which is his most precious birth-right. 
HEALTH 

And this leads us to another fundamentally 
significant essential In a child’s life and that Is 
health. Every child in India should have regular, 
complete and thorough periodical physical examina- 
tion. care of specialists and hospital treatment as 
well as protective and preventive measures against 
communicable diseases and the ensuring of pure 
food, pure milk and pure water with the aid of 
scientific experts in the planning of diet and nutri- 
tion. To achieve these ends preventive and 
curative health services and medical care should be 
made available to the entire population, rural and 
urban, In all parts of India, This will require the crea- 
tion of full-time local health services organised on 
a city, district or village basis together with the esta- 
blishment and adequate support of health centres 
and hospitals as needed especially In rural areas. 
Medical care for sick children In home, clinic or 
village health centre and facilities for expert diag- 
nosis and treatment by pediatricians In appropriately 
organized diagnostic and treatment clinics with pro- 
fessionally trained medical social service staff should 
be recognised as the minimum essentials In any 
public health service programme. In India, where so 
much Ignorance and superstition need to be en- 
countered, a nation-wide programme of education to 
enlighten the public in all aspects of health and 
medical services for mothers and children Is a fun- 
damental necessity. In our medical colleges, special 
provision should be made for the training of per- 
sonnel to develop and carry on a maternal and child 
health programme as a major activity. Particular 
triUning should also be given to ‘Health Visitors’ to 
prepare them for work in remote rural areas. 

In recognition of the fundamental importance 
of nutrition to the health of children, a national 
nutrition committee composed of dieticians, nutri- 
tion experts, scientists, physicians, economists, 
agricultural experts and consumers’ representatives 
should be appointed to review and co-ordinate vari- 
ous efforts for Improvement of nutrition in the 
country and point the way to a nation-wide policy 
In this field. 


In India, where the vast majority of children 
arc ill-clothed or almost naked, Ill-housed or 
entirely homeless and ill-fed or perish by thousands 
owing to starvation, such a scheme may appear to be 
visionary and unrealistic. But It must be realised 
that any neglect or curtailment of measures for the 
essential protection of child's health is inconsistent, 
with maximum efficiency in a nation-building plan 
Of social reconstruction. We need refer to the facts, 
and figures In our present-day public health system 
In India to realize the inadequacy and paucity of 
efforts in this direction. “There are" says Dr. A. C. 
Ukll, "<300,000 villages In India and if we have to- 
supply a qualified doctor with public health qualifi- 
cations to a group of, say, three villages, we shall 
require 200,000 trained physicians to man the peri- 
pheral units of the rural medical relief on public 
health organization. Besides, we need better 
trained workers for the purpose of supervision or 
for supplying service which requires specialized 
knowledge and skill. Assuming that 10% of the 
total personnel would be engaged in supervi- 
sion work, we need 20,000 supervisors. Beside.?, 
specialized service may require another 10,000 
highly skilled doctors. This means that If we are 
to reconstruct public health on a new basis, we 
should require at least 230,000 trained doctors of 
different categories. As a result of scientific medical 
training in India for the last 100 years the number 
of qualified practitioners Is today only 42,000. If 
we have to go on at this rate it will take us another 
ISO years to get the required number”.* 

But this is not all. In the whole of British India 
there are only about 146 whole-time officers holding 
a Public Health Diploma. In the maternity and 
child welfare field the same dismal story confronts 
us. The maternity and child welfare bureau of the 
Red Cross Society maintains seven schools for train- 
ing female Health Visitors and about 60 or 70 come 
out of these schools every year. What a mockery of 
health service In a country with a population of 
400,000.000 ' As for Maternity and Infant Welfare 
Centres, there are 800 of them in India, but many of 
them, as Sir John Megaw points out, are hardly 
worth the name. It has never been more imperative 
than now to develop a mobile and flexible public 
health service in India But where, it might be- 
a^ued, are the funds for such a gigantic scheme of 
public Health Service to come from’ If India could 
manage to spend several millions a day now to meet 
the military needs of the present war and if crores 
of rupees could be collected for War purposes and 
lacs for Kasturba Fund, it should not be too vision- 
ary or impossible to mobilize the necessary finance- 
for national planning in peace-time If there is a 
keen desire and a policy in the government and 
public to pursue a bold programme. It is absolutely 
necessary then that every child in India should have 
proper medical, public health and nutritional care- 
If he is to grow up into a strong, virile, healthy normal 
citizen with a sound mind and sound body. 

• Proceedin^t ottlie ZSthlrdiin Sc^ecce Congress : Part It, PresMenHaJ 
Address. 1941, p. 270. 
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EDUCATION 

Education, in the real sense of the unfoldment 
-of the child’s creative ability and growth of per- 
sonality as a whole, is another of the undisputed birth- 
rights of every child in India. Education begins at 
home where the child learns to speak, to walk and 
to handle things, to play, to demand, to give, to share 
and to experiment. It is in the home that the 
foundations of self-reliance, self-respect, co-opera- 
tive living, mutual aid, reflective thinking, initiative, 
drive, love for truth and scientific accuracy and other 
qualifications of character and personality are laid. 
As the child grows older, nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens suited to Indian needs and conditions should 
be established in every city, district and village of 
India to supplement home care. These nursery 
schools should be started for children from 2 to 5 
years of age and the primary purpose should be to 
provide for the physical welfare and wholesome 
mental development of young children entrusted to 
their care. Frequent medical examinations, nutri- 
tious and well-balanced meals, sufficient quantity of 
pure milk, a free and wholesome environment 
favourable to the bodily growth and a programme of 
activities suited to the needs and personality deve- 
lopment of the child should be insisted upon. The 
obligation of the nursery school should not end with 
the hours spent at the school as much of the ad- 
vantage gained by attending the nursery school will 
be lost unless its principles can be carried over into 
the remainder of the child's life. Hence the nursery 
school teacher should have a sympathetic acquaint- 
ance with the child's parents and understand his 
home background and community and neighbour- 
hood envlronemnt By frequent visits and informal 
contacts with the parents, the teacher not only Is 
able to study the home factors underlying the child’s 
behaviour but can also raise the standard of care and 
training in the home. Modern psychologists and 
psychiatrists are unanimous in their opinion that the 
pre-school period from infancy onwards is the most 
important period of a child’s life It must therefore 
be realised that the upbringing of a child can only 
be happy and successful if the mother and father 
co-operate with each other and with the nursery 
school teacher on the methods to be used. 

In India where education is neither free nor com- 
pulsory nor universal, and where the major bulk of 
the population is illiterate, there is tremendous or 
almost unlimited scope for national planning and 
national reconstruction through the co-ordination of 
educational Institutions and social work agencies. 

In the U.S.A., about 150,000 one-room rural 
schools are still in use, constituting approximately 
three-fifths of all public school buildings and many 
thousands of the farm children are enrolled in 1800 
consolidated and 20,000 two-room schools Among 
the 200,000 high-school teachers, about 75,000 are em- 
ployed in small rural and village high schools. No 
comparable statistics can be shown for rural educa- 
tion in India as we are only as yet talking about 
planning a nation-wide scheme of universal, free 
compulsory educaUon. What we need at this critical 


period in the nation’s awakening is a well-thought 
out, well-planned, well-financed and well-organized 
s ch eme of educational reconstruction under trained 
l^dership. For, not only are we confronted with the 
problem of illiteracy among the masses but with the 
problem of prevention of Juvenile delinquency and 
destitution which is an exceedingly accute one today. 
What are our educational institutions doing for the 
care of the nervous, emotionally unstable, unadjusted 
and delinquent children? The answer is practically 
nothing. 

By now it has become quite clear then that edu- 
cation cannot afford to remain static and formal 
any longer; that it can no longer be subject-centred 
and deal merely with mechanically drilling the child 
to read text-books and pass exatrdnations; and that 
it should be child-centred and deal with the indivi- 
dual as a tvhole. For, education does not mean the 
passive absorption and reproduction of text-book 
material but Is a dynamic process of unfoldment and 
adjustment of the child, a whole within the larger 
whole of the society. Viewed in this light, education 
becomes the process by which the child learns the 
difficult art of adjusting his desires to his environ- 
ment and the School becomes the social organ to 
assist in the process Thus, the school subjects are 
not the end but the instruments which develop the 
necessary knowledge or skill by means of which the 
growth In the child’s capacity and abilities Is made 
possible, and educational method becomes the 
technique by which the instructional time Is actively 
and effectively employed to aid the child In the 
development of his personality. All this points to 
the necessity for a type of education for life which 
will enable the child to develop a realistic and crea- 
tive attitude towards modem existence, and for a type 
of mental hygiene programme which will enable the 
individual to battle with life’s situations success- 
fully 

Accordingly, the scope and nature of the entire 
school curriculum and meUiods of instruction will 
have to be completely altered and reorganized and 
will have to be conceived as a continuous development 
through the nursery, the elementary and secondary 
periods, with experiences of children grouped around 
major functions of socio-economic life, such as 
agnculture, industry, protection and conservation of 
life; property and natural resources; production, dis- 
tnbution and consumption of goods and services 
relating thereto; communication and transportation 
of goods and people; recreation; expression of 
aesthetic Impulses; exploration; extension of freedom 
and integration of personality. 

To achieve these ends, in every school in India, 
attention should be given to the Interests, needs, ex- 
periences. abilities and activities of child's life. The 
traditional narrow grouping of instructional material 
into subject-matter should be replaced by broader 
units of activity closely related to the child's life and 
the activity programme must be sufficiently within 
the range of tlie child’s accomplishment and should 
be varied so as to permit the child’s all-round deve- 
lopment. It should furnish opportunities for many 
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kinds of endeavour and provide for social contacts 
leading to the development of skills and abilities. 
Such an activity programme should further be aimed 
at developing those qualities of character which are 
of social and moral significance in our modem 
society, such as reasoned conformity Instead of blind 
obedience; fair and honest dealing Instead of ex- 
ploitation; investigation Instead of thoughtless ac- 
ceptance; open-mindedness instead of prejudice: 
promotion of the common good Instead of selfish ad- 
vancement; and Intelligent assimilation of all that 
Is best in the various cultures of the different nations 
of the world Instead of wishful thinking and basking 
In the past glories of a culture that is no more. If 
the task of mass education Is to be started In right 
earnest, social sciences should form the core of the 
curriculum and the social worker should be sent to 
every village and every mill, factory or Industrial 
concern. These trained social workers should not 
only teach the illiterates to read and write but should 
educate them In matters of health, disease, nutrition, 
housing and recreation and should be able to deal 
Intelligently with problems of child labour, delin- 
quency and handicapped children and witli commu- 
nity problems ,and welfare organizations. Every 
school In India Should also be provided vrith a child 
guidance clinic and psychiatric social service. This 
siiggestlon may not seem practicable as there are 
hardly any psychiatrists In India beyond a handful 
of them to supply the needs of all the proposed schools. 
Moreover, the applications of the psychiatrist would 
need to be made by the class-room teacher who Is 
himself (or herself) Ignorant of the subject— and a 
lltte psychiatry is a most dangerous thing. However, 
If as suggested In the public health and medical pro- 
gramme In India, a nation-wide scheme for the 
training of teachers, social workers, psychiatrists, 
psychiatric social workers, visiting teachers, occupa- 
tional therapists and vocational guidance experts Is 
launched, the possibility of providing this vital service 
for the emotionally unstable and mentally retarded 
child may not seem very remote. For, it is Imperative 
that some people with scientific social training be ap- 
prenticed to the schools. Such technical assistance by 
a trained personnel would not only aid effectively In 
handling misfits on an Individual personal basis and 
make the schools better qualified agencies in the de- 
velopment of a sound and wholesome personality but 
would also better the number of the educated un- 
employed. 

RECREATION 

Not the least important of the child’s needs is 
wholesome recreation. Recreative physical activities 
for children and adolescents in the schools, home 
and community environment both In the villages and 
cities of India should be provided so that the child 
may spend his leisure hours in happy association with 
his fellows by taking active part in well directed pro- 
perly organized Indoor and outdoor games and thus 
reap the advantage of maintaining physical fitness 
and sound health. To achieve this objective the 
training of leaders on an all-India basis is most es- 
sential. For leadership is the foundation on which 
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physical recreation rests and wise leadership, although. 
recreatlve in character, is educational in effect. 
Therefore, if the true aim of physical education is to 
be carried out, the leader’s influence should be pro- 
gressive, constructive and inspiring so that each child, 
is encouraged to become self-reliant and balanced and 
to acquire a sense of values, endurance, stability, en- 
thusiasm and power of stimulation and tact in a 
spirit of keen competition. 

It is encouraging to note that India is gradually 
becoming interested In this field of endeavour and 
some feeble beginnings have already been made, but 
those are private, individual or provincial in character 
and have not been tackled at all on a well co-ordinated 
nation-wide scale. Physical training schools and 
colleges should be established In every city of India 
and these should train teachers not only for work in 
educational Institutions but also for work In local com- 
munity and rural organizations. The courses should 
provide for training of men and women to become 
efficient leaders of physical activities In voluntary 
oi^anlzatlons such as kiddy clubs, boys and girls 
clubs, hobby clubs, scouting, guiding, children’s book 
clubs, children’s libraries, recreational gymnastics, 
national dancing, skipping, swimming, athletic sports, 
boxing, dramatic clubs, camping, hiking, community 
singing, and getting together on colourful festival 
days. For these activities the provision of playing- 
fields, gymnasia, playgrounds, swimming pools and ' 
recreational centres and auditoriums is one of the 
main considerations in national planning. 

Psychologists today are of the opinion that the 
aesthetic satisfaction of the child must be catered for 
if the schools are to produce that harmonious and 
well balanced personality which is the dream of every 
parent, educationist and administrator. All types 
of physical activities should aid that harmony of body^ 
mind and spirit which is the measure of maturity, 
and emotional and mental stability Rhythm seems 
to be an inborn trait of almost every child in India, 
whether he be the sophisticated well-looked-after 
child or the street urchin or the tiny village tot. 
This rythm which Is the normal possession of the very 
young should be encouraged in every form of physi- 
cal activity. The babe-in-arms expresses its joy and 
wonder In rhjthmic movement, and the spontane- 
ous co-ordination of movement in the simple musical 
forms begins long before a child is capable of bene- 
fitting from any direct method of physical instruction. 
So, following the line of the child’s own development, 
the nursery school should provide the fullest possible 
scope for this Innate power of expressing Joy, which 
Is the mainspring of vitality and growth. The dan- 
cing In the nursery school and kindergarten, if allowed 
to take its natural course, will progress from the 
purely individualistic interpretation of music In 
simple rhythm and’ movement to the co-operative 
group dancing which is often remarkable for Its 
beauty and originality as seen in the picturesque 
living folk dances of India. It is of utmost impor- 
tance that In these early stages the children them- 
selves should be the creators, and that they should’ 
be given every opportunity for the play of Imagina- 
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tion and what is equally essential, that complete re- 
laxation which will help to build up poise and repose. 
A chain of juvenile organizations must be set tip all 
over India and the most popular activities of these 
•organizations should be games, leagues, rallies, dis- 
plays and demonstrations of country and folk dancing. 
The juvenile organizations being voluntary youth 
organizations should be left free to develop along 
the lines and social trends of their own communities 
and milieus. 

THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 

Special schools should also be provided Uirough- 
out India for the physically handicapped and 
mentally defective or deficient children such as the 
blind or partially blind, the deaf or partially deaf, 
the deaf-mute, the crippled, the epileptic, the bed- 
ridden, the stammerers or stutterers and the mentally 
deficient child. Here again, we would need a well- 
trained staff of specialists in each field and as 
hardly any such staH exists at present beyond a few 
scattered individuals here and there, provision will 
have to be made for the training of specialists in the 
care of the physically handicapped and subnormal 
chrlSren and for psychiatrists, psychologists, medico- 
social workers, psychiatric social workers, medical 
experts and teachers. Each special school must be 
equipped with apparatus and material for the type 
of detective children catered to and the physical 
* surroundings of such a school must be carefully 
studied and planned. 

Nor should the spiritual and moral training of 
every child in India be neglected as it is that training 
primarily which will help him to stand firm under 
the pressure of life and grapple with undermining 
influences, life's battles and unbearable situations 
in this none-too-benign a world. Parents, teachers 
and others responsible for guiding children should 
be ever alert to the importance to the child of facing 
specific situations, as such situations provide the 
occasions for vital and creative religion to function. 
Basic spiritual values as distinguished from varying 
mechanical forms, rites, rituals should be the goal 
of every adult teacher of religion. These adult 
leaders themselves should be persons of the utmost 
moral integrity and of the highest ideals and should 
have a vivid appreciation and practical personal ex- 
perience of spiritual values and spiritual develop- 
ment and progress. They should treat religion 
frankly, openly, objectively as an Important lactor 
in personal and social behavier so that children 
would learn to have tolerance toward.s one other 
and narrow bigotry would be rooted out completely. 

As for the destitute, delinquent, neglected, 
beggar and street children who form the basis of the 
most acute problem m India, the best planned system 
•of institutional care throughout India will be 
needed m the beginning. Such 'children should be 
dealt with intelligently as society's charges raUier 
than as society’s outcasts with the Court and Insti- 
tution shaped to return him, whenever possible, to 
the normal stream of life. It must be pointed out 
here that if every child in India is given the right to 
grow up in a family and a home with an adequate 


standard of living and Ihe security of a stable Income 
as the surest safeguard against social handicaps; if 
he Is afforded protection against labour that stunts 
his growth mentally or physically, limits his educa- 
tion and deprives him of the right of comradeship, 
play and Joy; if he is given satisfactory schooling, 
health services, social, recreational and cultural 
facilities; if he is given an education which, through 
the discovery and development of his individual 
abilities, prepares him for life and thorough training 
and vocational guidance and sex education prepares 
him foe a living which will yield him the maximum 
satisfaction of his needs, such phenomena as the 
destitute, delinquent, neglected beggar and street 
children would cease to exist in India. 

But because our socio-economic system in the 
past and at present has been responsible for the mass 
production, mass neglect, mass rot and mass decay 
of these innocent children In India, the most im- 
portant task of future reconstruction will be the 
organization of an effective plan for Institutional 
care so as to stop this colossal waste of human energy 
and manpower and to redirect and utilize this vast 
reservoir of energy lor nation-building activities. 

To achieve these ends we will need a larger, and 
specially trained police force to round up the In- 
numerable little urchins thronging the streets, foot- 
paths and station-platforms of India. The children 
should also be rescued from brothels, hotels, docks 
and other questionable localities and trades and 
from cruelty, exploitation, victimization, slavery and 
drudgery under the most indecent, unhealthy, insa- 
nitary and morally dangerous Influences. The 
public should give every assistance to the police in 
the rounding up and rescue of these children. After 
the children have been effectively rounded up or 
rescued, a powerful and well co-ordinated machinery 
for rehabilitation should be set up on a nation-wide 
basis. Tills machinery should consist of: 

1. An All-lndla Children Act, 

2. Juvenile Courts, 

3. Remand Homes, 

4. Psychiatric and Child Guidance Clinics. 

5. Probation Officers, 

6. Institutions for the care of the delinquent 
and the destitute, 

7. Provincial, District and Village After-caie 
Associations. 

The All-India Children Act should be essentially 
a social and protective piece of legislation In which 
inherited penal doctrines of a legalistic nature and 
lawyers (who distort and quibble over sections and 
points of law with utter disregard for the child and 
its needs and welfare, and who even warp the 
child’s mind and character by tutoring him to tell 
lies) should have no place. The Act should be 
social, psychological, scientific, protective and re- 
medial In nature and should be so framed as to 
effectively protect and prevent the child from des- 
titution, exploitation, victimization, cruelty and_ 
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moral danger leading to delinquency. This act should 
operate in every Province, District and Village of 
India. 

Independent full-time Juvenile Courts should 
be set \jp In all the cities and villages of India. 
These Courts (in keeping with the Children Act 
which is to be a social piece of legislation) should 
exercise Jurisdiction of a parental nature and should 
concentrate on the child and Its needs and welfare 
rather than on the offence. The proceedings should 
be as simple and as Informal as possible and the 
Magistrate should endeavour to study through the 
Probation Officer the economic, sociological, psycho- 
logical, educational and medical background of the 
child and try to find out the causes that led the 
child to commit an offence, and, with the help of 
the psi'chiatrist, plan a treatment programme for 
the behaviour problem If any, or arrive at a construc- 
tive rehabilitative programme. Thus delinquency 
Is to be viewed as a social problem and each child 
offender is to be studied as a social case. If the 
principles of protection, prevention and remedial 
care are accepted and the Indian Children Act Is 
framed along these lines, the Juvenile Court 
Magistrates will have to change their outlook com- 
pletely and shift their emphasis from criminal law 
and punitive justice to an understanding of the 
behaviour problems and disorders of the child and a 
study of the social, economic and psychological 
causes that have led the child into anti-soclol ways. 
In short, the Magistrates would have to be specially 
trained In sociology, psychology, psychiatry and the 
modem scientific approach to juvenile delinquency. 

There should be a network of Remand Homes 
and Institutions for the care of destitute and delln- 
•quent children all over India and these Institutions 
should approjdmate, as far as possible, to the home 
school and community life of the child. For, the 
habitual truants there' will have to be a certain 
number of walled-ln Institutions. But all these 
Institutions whether walled-ln or open should Invari- 
ably and always have a professionally trained staff 
■of well-paid, well-qualified, well-trained Superin- 


tendents, Probation Officers, Psychiatrists, Psycho- 
logists, Pediatricians, Nurses, Matrons, Psychiatric 
Social Workers, Occupational Therapists, Vocational 
Guidance Experts, Physicians, Venereologists, Medico- 
social Workers and adequate medical staff. There 
should also be, In these Institutions, Child Guidance 
and Psychiatric Clinics and the requisite facilities 
for school, recreation, occupation, extra-curricular 
activities, physical training, clubs, dramatics, music 
and cinema shows. There should further be ample 
provision for the physical needs of each child such 
as selected and balanced diet, nutritious food, decent 
clothing, comforts of a home and medical care and 
above all the personal human touch 

To supplement the work of these Institutions 
there should be Aftercare Associations In every 
Province, District and Village of India with the 
requisite staff of well-trained, well-qualified and well- 
paid probation officers, so that when a child is re- 
leased from an Institution and sent back to his own 
Province or village they would help the child to settle 
douTj to normal life and get absorbed again In society 
as a worthy citizen. These associations could also 
act as supervision agencies so that when a child runs 
away from home and is sent back to his parents at 
the native place by the Juvenile Court, the Probation 
Officers of these Associations would see to It that the 
child attends school or work at his Milage and Is well 
looked after by his parents or guardians and does not 
run away again. 

Thus It will be seen that the problem of the child 
in India Is a vast and complex one, and vast and 
varied resources of the nation including men, money 
and material will have to be harnessed if It Is to be 
coped with successfully. The greater our neglect, 
blindness and Ignorance In the past the graver and 
heavier our responsibility for reparations and con- 
structive planning in the future and the sooner we 
realise this the better. For, no national planning can 
be conceived without planning first and foremost for 
the child who alone can be the future bulwark of a 
prosperous, wealthy and powerful India. 
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LABOUR WELFARE 

M. V. MOORTHY 


/)/. M. Vastitleta Zloori/ii/ » a Lteliirer in Soeioto^y at the Tata Iitihfule of Social Science. 
Jtecenll!/, Dr. Moorthy tics deputed by the THatilute to travel throughout India to study Labour 
W’elfaie in oil iiripoilaiit industrial eities and areas of India. 

Dr. Zlooiihy qices id his arliele a vnde and eorreet definition of Labour Welfaie, a definition which is 
ahoie oU piaciical The tompiehensne proqiamme suggested as a result of study demands that Labour 
Welfait shovhl be done piimarilyand solely m the tnlerest of labour, and inetdentally ma\e the labourer 
on efficient asset of the industry. Dr. Moorthy points out that with high ideals, clean mottos, conect 
leadership, efficient organisation ant? n comprehensive programme, the entire life of the labourer can be 
dealt I'Hh, so that he maij became the leal baelbone of prosperous industnes 


L abour welfare tomorrow, or In the immediate 
future, Will have to be based on the conditions 
of today, The approach to this problem, as to 
all such problems, can be many-sided. It can 
be Utopian and idealistic, liberal or revolutionary. A 
scientific approach is possible if the present is pro- 
perly and adequately explored and analysed, and 
future trends are determined to guide planning. In 
attempting to suggest the best possible programme 
for labour welfare In the Immediate future, the pro- 
blems must be approached practically and factually 
without any political bias or undue enthusiasm for 
any ‘Ism’. Yet tills outlook Is not opportunistic or 
purely utilitarian; It will neither leave ideals out of 
consideration, nor fail to suggest radical alterations In 
outlook, methods and programmes. In the scientific 
treatment of a problem, it Is possible to eliminate 
theoretically the impossible, and discuss the possible 
in terms of real conditions and circumstances. Behind 
this scientific outlook remains an unalloyed and 
absolute desire to reach only one uncompromised ob- 
jective, the real welfare, happiness and benefit of 
labour. 

WIIAT IS LABOUR tVELFARE 

Labour welfare work Is associated, on the negative 
side, with the counteracting of the baneful effects of 
the large scale Industrial system of production, es- 
pecially capltahstlc so far as India is concerned, on 
the personal, family and social life of the worker. 
On Its positive side, It deals with the providing of op- 
portunities for the worker and his family lor a good 
life as understood In Its most comprehensive sense. 
This personal objective alone Is not adequate. Labour 
welfare Is also fundamentally In the Interest of the 
larger society, as the health, happiness and efficiency 
of each Individual connotes the general well-being of 


all. Taken thus, labour welfare Is an. essential 
part of social welfare. It means the adjustment of 
the labourer’s work -life and family-life to the com- 
munity and social life around. 

THE NEED FOR LABOUR WELFARE 

The industrial system of production, as at present 
organised, is full of harmful effects on the worker’s 
life and actively Interferes with his normal well-being 
and legitimate participation in social life. Indeed, It 
requires not many arguments to demonstrate that 
our labourer is Jll-pald, under-nourished, works for 
long hours under nerve-racking and unhealthy con- 
ditions, inhabits dark and dismal quarters, and lives 
his leisureless and sickly life In want of knowledge 
and recreation. His is a life not only unknown to 
fortune and fame, but unknown likewise to Joy and 
beauty. When we add to this the fact that most of 
our industrial workers are drawn from their simple 
rural homes and are not yet completely acclimatized 
to their urban surroundings, the situation assumes 
tragic significance. They arrive in hope and stay 
with pessimism. Losing their old zest in life they 
develop new complexes. Across the brief channel of 
their life they pilot their weak vessels in per- 
petual storm. 

The maladjustment, handicaps and ill-health of 
the v?at industrial population, which was rapidly 
Increasing, and which has multiplied many-fold dur- 
ing the War and will continue to grow still further 
and faster as India Is now determined to be indus- 
trialize, has seriously Impalre national health. This 
neglect of the worker has been mainly responsible for 
the Industrial backwardness of the country, and If 
the genuine welfare of the worker Is not dealt with 
by the State In co-operation with the employer, then 
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it will be Idle to hope for speedy national progress 
which is demanded by all sections of the people. It 
Is time that these evils are neither conscionsly per- 
petrated nor perfidiously upheld by the capitalists. 

Impersonalization of relationships Is inherent In 
modern factory economy. It leads to lack of imder- 
standlng between the employer and the workers, to 
suspicion on the part of the latter and callousness in 
the former. The much-talked-of lowness of the wage 
and the consequent miserable standard of living of 
the worker is nothing but the result of the employer’s 
loyalty to competitive individualistic economy, which 
treats the worker as a pair of hands and nothing 
besides. What with rationalization processes and a 
score of other “scientific” perpetrations the worker 
is being looked upon as a unit of energy complement- 
ing the power of the machine. Hfs motions are 
marked out, fatigue is figured, and output is fixed. 
His efficiency is graded and he is paid according to 
his “ability”, in the interests of his health and work 
he Is advised to consume so many numbers of calories 
per day. The worker Is treated as a calory-consuming 
and energy-expending apparatus to be used for pur- 
poses of production. 

This treatment of the worker as a commodity Is 
not the only result of modern factory economy. A 
factory concentrates thousands of workers and it is 
natural tor these to want to live in the neighbourhood 
of their work-piace. House rent, in the hands of 
avaricious landlords, naturally rises and hence the 
workers either share rooms and rent with friends or 
live in cheap jerry-built constructions. Having 
neither knowledge of sanitation nor the means to live 
cleanly, they soon convert their habitations into 
slums and become naturalized to filthy lives. In 
cities, where thousands of factories are situated 
closely, the problem of labour housing becomes 
aggravated. Entire areas are rapidly turned into 
slums. While admitting that other factories also 
engender slum life, It may be asserted that slums arc 
the results chiefly of industrialism. These slums 
are not created by avaricious and anti-social land- 
lords only; housing facilities created also by the gov- 
ernments, the municipalities and even well-meaning 
employers have lacked bare human condderatlons. 
Neither principles nor ideals nor knowledge have 
guided their construction. The Inhumanity and 
Ignorance of the State and its branches have been 
more glaring and tragic than the inevitable selfish- 
ness and profit-motive of the landlord. 

Now these dismal facts, which appear to flow 
from the structure of modern Industrialism, render 
it difficult for the worker to make his life decent and 
dignified. His life is full of crowded hours; and be- 
longing to a too numerous fraternity the labourer 
has lost his individuality In the mass. In the face of 
the overwhelming demands of the machine there is 
danger of his being dehumanised. Hence the need 
of a new vision, a new understanding, a new outlook 
and a new plan. 


LABOUR IVELFARE IN INDIA 

Labour welfare work in India has not a long 
history. Therefore, it has not yet had time to 
develop any technique, nor define Its scope and acti- 
vities. In the early years of industrial development, 
whether in plantations or in mines. In factories or 
in docks, no attention was given to the amenities of 
labour. The very newness of machine production, 
the anxiety incidental to the initial marshalling of 
capital resources, the consequent speculation, the 
getting of raw material, the capturing of markets, the 
fighting of foreign and native competition, the 
making of adjustmen’ts with an unsympathetic 
government, — these were some of the factors which, 
perhaps naturally enough, engaged the chief interests 
of the capitalists and led to the neglect of labour 
welfare and interests. Consequently, labour was 
characterised by long hours of work, low wages, 
appalling insanitary working and living conditions 
and absence of any facilities. 

These intolerable conditions led to labour inves- 
tigations which resulted in the passing of a series 
of statutory regulations (Factory Acts, Mine Acts, 
etc.) to control living and working conditions as well 
as the payment of wages. The scope and object of 
these Acts have been gradually extended by amend- 
ments. And new Acts like Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Maternity Benefits Act, Payment of Wages Act, 
etc., have been passed to define and enforce the res- 
ponsibilities and duties of employers towards their 
employees. While these Acts have mitigated some 
of the extreme hardships of the workers, it must be 
admitted that they only seek to obtain the minimum 
benefits for them. Moreover, our labour legislation 
Is still dominated by sterile legalistic concepts and 
contractual view of labour. The statutes have many 
‘lacunae’ and loopholes of which the employers fre- 
quently take advantage. Also, they do not provide 
for efficient supervision and enforcement of the 
conditions .they lay down. Labour legislation in 
India has timidly touched only certain aspects of 
labour problems; it has yet to assume a positive and 
more comprehensive role. 

This is not to imply that nothing more than 
what is demanded by the Labour Acts has ever been 
undertaken by any of the Indian employers for the 
benefit of their workers. Housing and dispensary 
services, to at least a small portion of their workers, 
were amongst the earliest benefits provided by many 
large Factories, Municipalities, Railways, Ports, 
Mines and Plantations. For a long time the provi- 
sion of any other amenities was considered to lie 
beyond the scope of labour management. Very 
rarely was the welfare of the worker’s family Included 
in the programme. Gradually, wherever labour 
colonies were built away from the general population 
of the town or the city, elementary educational facili- 
ties of some sort were provided for the children of 
the labourers. The experiment in labour colonies 
In Nagpur, Cawnpore, Calcutta, Madras. Madura and 
In a few other places has brought out the need to 
treat the labourer and his family as one unit for pur- 
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labour welfare work as a most necessary part of 
Industrial management. The part which labour 
plays in production — as important as, if not more 
than, that played by capital — should be at once 
recognised, industries have now reached a stage 
when they are no longer individual concerns but 
national assets. We must have a more rational and, 
at the same time, human understanding of the dig- 
nity and destiny of industries. If industrial concerns 
have to fulfil their useful function and play their 
part as national assets, they must also function as 
social service agencies, at least as far as their 
workers are concerned. In the future India, every 
industrial unit must be a social service agency for 
its workers. The two ideas, “industry” and "social 
service”, must be inseparable. Industry is an insU- 
tutlon; social service is another institution. Both 
these must coalesce and function as one in the new 
social economy. Thus viewed, welfare work becomes, 
in Its most comprehensive significance, an inevita- 
ble and indivisible part and function of industrial 
life. The role of industry is no longer a purely econo- 
mic one, but a social one. Welfare work is an organic 
part of the industrial body. And the assumption of 
responsibility for the welfare of the worker is a 
legitimate function of industry. The exercise of this 
organ, this faculty, this function will certainly lead 
to the health and vitality of industrial life The 
idea of an industrial institution functioning also as 
a social service institution is a new philosophy which 
our Industrialists should accept. Then only labour 
welfare work can be liberally and sincerely planned 
and based on sound and lasting ideals. Even an 
efficiently planned welfare programme, concerned 
with the correct motives, cannot prove successful un- 
less consideration Is given to some fundamental as- 
pects of the worker’s life In its industrial bearings. 
BASIC BACKGROUND FOR SUCCESSFUL 

WTLFARE WORK 

Mention has already been made of important 
obstacles to welfare work Inherent In the present 
economy. No factors are more insidious in their 
operation than low wages and want of leisure on the 
part of workers. A detailed discussion of wages is 
. beyond the scope of our present subject. 

Low wages can never enable the worker to main- 
tain the decent standard of life which is aimed at by 
the welfare programme. If labour welfare is the con- 
structive plan for the betterment of the life of the 
worker, low wage provides that destructive element 
which will atinlhllale the benefits of that welfare 
programme. Besides low wages, which in turn mean 
bad housing, malnutrition, bad health and neglect 
of disease, Inadequate care and education of children 
and indebtedness will unnecessarily add to the 
demand of more welfare work, and more expense to 
undo the ravages caused by low wages. It can be 
generally stated that unless the principle of the mini- 
mum wage — to include decent housing, adequate 
nourishment and clothing, cost of transport, cost of 
medical relief, education and recreation for all the 
members of a family — Is accepted, welfare work 
can hardly succeed In its mission. 


Touching leisure, we may only mention that the 
workers must be emancipated from their present 
drudgery if they have to realise the life beautiful. 
All culture is based on the free and creative utiliza- 
tion of leisure. It is well said that slaves have no 
Idsure; and it may be added that want of leisure 
creates slaves. All older civilizations were the crea- 
tions of aristocracies which believed in exploitation, 
In leisure for the few and slavery for the many. On 
the slavery of the many the leisure of the few was 
based. Behind all the culture of the ancients were 
the hunger and groans and overwork of thousands. 

Democracy has uprooted the theory of leisure 
for the few and labour for the many. Science has 
put in the hands of man instruments to emancipate 
him from thraldom. It has made leisure possible for 
all. If humanity is faithful to its new philosophy, it 
must at once release man from overwork, and pro- 
vide the optimum opportunities for the release of 
the impulses of the masses. Masses must become 
real participators and creators of human culture 
and civilization. The positive object of welfare work 
is to give true meaning to the worker’s life; and life 
will have meaning only in terms of ideals and cultural 
achievements. It may be argued that welfare work 
is called Into service for the very reason that the 
worker has no time to look after his own welfare; and 
that a leisured person can easily look after his own 
welfare. This view is based on a false philosophy of 
welfare work. It satisfies Itself with canteen ser- 
vices, medical treatment, propaganda and gratuities. 
Such welfare work cannot take root. Welfare work 
does not mean catering to the needs of workers; it 
Implies the kindling of the worker’s interests in 
various healthful life activities. The welfare depart- 
ment will train the worker to utilise his leisure 
creatively. The abolition of night shifts and the 
introduction of the 40 hours week, with enough holi- 
days and leave with pay, are imperative to give the 
workers just enough leisure to devote their time to 
human life, to education and cultural life, recreation 
and social life. 

LEADERSHIP FOR WELFARE WORK 

The welfare personnel constitute the leadership 
of welfare work. They are the moving spirit of 
welfare activities. Therefore, they have to be selected 
with great care and impartiality, with special regard 
to qualifications required for their functions. The 
personnel should be composed of honest and brave 
men and women, persons who have vision to design 
and independence to execute. It is most fundamen- 
tal to realise that Welare Officers are social engineers. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A PERSONNEL OFFICER 

Appointment of trained welfare personnel Is a 
pre-requisite condition for successful planning. 
Welfare work is an art which works with the instru- 
ments of science. It cannot be left to laymen. The 
persons in charge of welfare work should be those 
who have a profound knowledge of economic condl- 
Uons and principles. Besides, they must have an 
understanding of human psychology. They should 
be able to judge independently motives and actions 
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of individuals and groups. They should be capable 
of tactfully, sympathetically and boldly meeUng 
situations as they arise. Thus, for Instance, an 
industrial strike creates a psychological situation. 
It is only persons who can quickly group the com- 
plex workings of the human mind and anticipate 
trends that can be helpful In solving the problem. 

It is well said that the Personnel Officer is the 
liasion officer between the employees and the em- 
ployers. He keeps contacts between the workers and 
the management and cements the relationships of the 
two. He Interprets the problems of the one to the other 
and brings about sympathy and understanding. By 
infusing faith and confidence In either he kindles co- 
operation between the two. The Personnel Officer 
is greatly responsible for this spirit of cordiality 
between the parties. He is there to neutralize the 
effects of impersonallzation in modern Industries. 
In one word, he stands for the workers so far as the 
management is concerned, — representing the human 
interests of both sides. This does not mean that the 
Personnel Officer represents the management In all 
the particulars of business. No; his province ex- 
tends only as far as the welfare of the workers Is 
involved; from recruitment to conditions of work, 
promotion and dismissal, recreation, housing, health 
and education. The fundamental objective of the 
Personnel Officer is to make the life of workers 
happy and healthy. It is essential that the Personnel 
Officers of tomorrow should have an adequate 
knowledge of law; because the State is assuming a 
more and more positive role as regards social legisla- 
tion, and many a situation would arise when the 
Personnel Officer would be called upon to explain 
the legal position to the workers as well as to the 
management. A welfare department should have as 
its head and leader a Personnel Officer who should 
be a person well trained In (1) Social Economics 
and Statistics: (2) Psychology; (3) Sociology, The- 
oretical and Applied; (4) Law and (5) Philosophy. 

Possessing these academic qualifications, it can 
be said that the Personnel Officer is primarily an 
administrative and executive official. As such, his 
organising ability, efficiency and temperament 
should be outstaning, so that he Is able to command, 
control and befriend the most Important asset of an 
industry — the labour population. 

In the extensive Labour Welfare Department of 
a modern industry there are many other officials 
who are needed to fulfil duties of leadership and 
responsibility. The chief of these will be the Labour 
Officers in charge of departments, the Medical 
Officer, the Women and Child Welfare Officer, the 
Physical Director, the Education Director, the Sup- 
erintendent of Housing Administration and Manage- 
ment and the Family Case Worker. Under these 
officers will work an efficient staff of supervisors, 
instructors, statisticians and clerks. The special 
officers will naturally possess requisite qualifica- 
tions and experience to fulfil their duties with 
ability, responsibility and initiative. While much 
depends on leadership provided by the personnel, 
welfare work cannot succeed unless the scope and 
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activities of each officer are fairly well-defined. Wel- 
fare work has a definite function to fulfil and since 
It works through a definite body of officials it should 
be clear about Its field of activity. The techniques 
of welfare work that are to be adopted also depend 
on the specification of the province of work. Indeed,, 
the visualising of the perspective of one’s work and. 
authority Is the first step in efficient administration. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India in 
their Report (1931) suggested the appointment of a. 
labour officer for factories, such officer to be in 
charge of workers’ welfare, besides being responsible' 
for engagement.*? and dismissals of staff. In pur- 
suance of this suggestion almost every large factory 
today has its own labour officer. Where there Is no 
specific appointment made of the labour officer, the 
welfare activities of the factory are usually conducted 
by a general committee composed of the members 
of the management. The smaller factories have 
neither labour officers nor welfare activities. 

SCOPE OP LABOUR \VELFARE WORK 

It is somewhat difficult to accurately lay down 
the scope of labour welfare work. Welfare work is a 
comprehensive term. When it is applied to a flock 
of sheep or a herd of cattle it is easy to perceive the 
field of work and suggest a programme. But labour 
is composed of dynamic Individuals with complex 
needs. In a world of changing values where ideo- 
logies are undergoing rapid transformation, rigid 
statements about the field of welfare work are bounf 
to be revised from generation to generation. More- 
over, labour welfare work Is Increasing with Increas- 
ing opportunities and needs to meet varying situa- 
tions; it is also Increasing with the growing knowledge 
and experience of techniques. An able welfare officer 
would include in his programme whatever activity 
would conduce to the well-being of the worker and 
his family. He would work on existing programmes 
as well as initiate new ones. The test of a welfare 
activity is that It removes, directly or indirectly, any 
hindrance, physical or mental, of the worker and 
restores to him the peace and Joy of living. 

Welfare activities fall into three categories: (A) 
Welfare activities inside the Factory or the work- 
place, (B) Those outside the Factory or the work- 
place, (C) General Welfare Measures. Welfare work 
embraces the worker, his wife and children. The 
following list, which is by no means exhaustive, gives 
the items under which welfare work should be con- 
ducted inside the work-place and outside the work- 
place. The items which specifically refer to workers’ 
children and workers’ wives are also indicated. The 
list includes general welfare measures. 

CONDITIONS OF THE WORK ENVIRONMENT 
1. Workshop Sanitation and Cleanliness: 

(a) Temperature, humidity, ventilation, light- 
ing, elimination of dust, smoke, fumes and gases 

(b) Convenience and comforts during work, 
operatives, posture, sitting arrangement, etc.; 

(c) Distribution of work hours and provision 
for rest times, meal times and breaks; 

(d) Workmen’s safety measures. 
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2. Factory Sanitation and Cleanliness: 

(a) Urinals and lavatories; (b) Bathing faci- 
lities; (c) Provision for spitoons, water disposal, 
disposal of wastes and rubbish, general cleanli- 
ness; (d) Cleanliness, whitewashing and repair 
of buildings and workshops; (e) Ingress, 
egress, passages and doors; (f) Care of open 
spaces, gardens and roads. 

3. Provision and Care of Drinking Water. 

4. Canteen Services. 

5. Management of Workers’ Cloak Rooms; Rest 
Rooms and Library. 

WORKERS’ HEALTH SER\aCE 
1. Factory Health Centre: 

(a) Playgrounds; (b) Health education; (c) 
Medical examination for workers; (d) Health 
research 

2 Factory Dispensary and Clinic: 

(a) General treatment; (b) Treatment of In- 
dividual diseases and fatigue; (c) Treatment 
of accidents 

3 Women and Child Welfare: 

(a) Anti-natal and pre-natal care; (b) Mater- 
nity Aid, (c) Infant welfare, (d) Creche: 
(e) Women’s general education. 

4. Workers’ Recreation: 

(a) Physical: (b) Playgrounds; (c) Outdoor 
Life, (d) Athletics, (e) Gymnasium; (f) 
Women’s recreation 
5 Education: 

(a) Reading room, (b) Library; (c) Circulat- 
ing Library, (d) Visual education; (e) Pic- 
torial Education; (f) Factory News Bulletin: 
(g) Literacy Classes; (hi Adult Education; 
( 1 ) News Review; (J) Lecture Programme; (k) 
Debating Union; (1) Study Circles; (m) Edu- 
cation of workers’ children: Nursery School. 
Primary School; (n) Women’s Education; 
General education with emphasis on hygiene, 
sex life, family life, family planning, child care, 
domestic economy, home handicrafts. 

6. Cultural Activities: 

(a) Musical Evenings and Circles; (b) Art 
Circles; (c) Folk songs and stories; (d) His- 
trionics; (e) Folk dancing; (f) Festival cele- 
brations. 

LABOUR IVELFARE 

1. Factory Council consisting of representatives of 
labour and employers. 

2. Workmen's Arbitration Council. 

3. Vocational and Job Adjustment. 

4. Social Welfare Department’s co-operation with 
Personnel Administration, especially for Case 
Investigation, Interview and Vocational Testtng. 

5. Employment Follow-Up. 

6 Research Bureau. 


LABOUR'S ECON'O.'MIC WELFARE 

1. Co-operatives or Cost-price Shops for consumers’ 
necessities, especially grain, vegetable, milk, 
meat, oils and ghee, cloth and daily require- 
ments. 

2. Co-operative Credit Society. 

3. Thrift Schemes and Savings Bank. 

4. Unemployment Insurance. 

5. Health Insurance. 

6. Employment Bureau. 

1. Profit Share and Bonus Schemes. 

8. Factory Trahsport Service. 

GENERAL RXI FARE 

1. Housing. 

2. Family Case Work. 

The Items in the list we have given above are 
self-explanatory. But their details vary according to 
the nature of the occupation. Uie number of workers 
concerned, the character of the work-place and 
several other factors An efficient Personnel Officer 
can easily fill in the details of each programme of 
work, and even add new Items. It must be insisted 
here that welfare work in the work-place, though 
somewhat different in character from welfare work, 
outside the work-place, is not unconnected with the 
latter. Indeed, welfare work inside and outside the 
work-place, as well as general welfare work and the 
economic welfare of the workmen, must be Intelli- 
gently co-ordinated with one another. 

Tliough every Item of welfare work In the list is 
very Important, special remarks may be made about 
a few ones. Health and education of the worker 
should receive the constant attention and care of 
the Personnel Officer. Indeed, there Is no opportu- 
nity which cannot be utilized for the furtherance of 
the worker's health and education. By health we do 
not mean merely the absence of Illness but the 
poslUve presence of vitality In the body and mind. 
This depends on the proper conditions of work, 
nourishing diet, sanitary conditions of living and 
wholesome and healthy habits. The Personnel 
Officer should secure all these for the workers. If 
they have to lead useful lives. He should Insist on 
the management to make it possible for the workers 
to have these essential conditions for health. He may 
suggest Improvements in the conditions of work, 
such as installation of exhaustion plants, humidi- 
fiers. cooling plants and other scientific devices 
wherever necessary; he may inculcate In the workers 
the principles of making and taking a nutritive diet 
and, maybe, even provide it through the mess or the 
canteen; he may plan housing and cause colonies 
to be built, effect improvements in existing ones and 
supervise over living conditions; he may teach, by 
example and precept, the healthful habits of living. 
In all these cases the services of the medical 
officers or the colony medical officers, as the case 
may be. are invaluable. Though the function of the 
hospital is obviously that of treating ailments and 
dispensing medicines it should fulfil a positive and 
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nobler role. The hospital should be made a centre 
for dispensing health knowledge. ’Whether the 
person is at work or at play, at the bath or at his 
meal, health principles can be Inculcated with refer- 
ence to the changing contexts. In other words, the 
hospital with its officials should help the Personnel 
Officer in educating the worker to know and main- 
tain healthful habits in his work life, play life, sex 
life, individual life and social life. The worker’s 
wife and children should be similarly educated. 

Likewise imbiqultous and versatile Is the role of 
education. Without education a rich man’s life is 
poor indeed, with it a poor man’s life is rich. Educa- 
tion touches the entire life of the Individual. While 
he is at work the worker should be made to adjust 
himself to his job, psychologically, physically and 
Intellectually. While he Is operating on the machine 
it is easy to teach him what the machine is like, and 
how It works. In the beginning he may learn the 
elementary principles and later have a knowledge of 
the complex design and structure of the machine, 
and finally know the history of its invention and its 
inventor. We believe this scientific knowledge on the 
part of out workers Is not at all irrelevant and use- 
less, though It may appear to be so, considering the 
present state of their abysmal Ignorance. This 
knowledge of the machine, its working and iU his- 
tory has tremendous psychological effects on the 
worker. He finds meaning In the Infinite motions of 
the monster. Since he understands its behaviour, 
he is not overawed, but keeps his dignity. He will 
consider himself as n master of the machine instead 
of being its tool. He will work Intelligently and hence 
efficiently and will claim and deserve his promotion. 
If proper educational facilities are provided from 
the be^nning and a good atmosphere Is maintained, 
the intelligent worker may even pursue his scientific 
interests and crown his career with failtful achieve- 
ments. What pessimist can dare affirm that in the 
present worker, so much humiliated and degraded, 
we have not an embryonic Visvakarms or Vulcanus* 

The programme of education for the worker may 
appear to be very ambitious. But the subjects we 
have included are most necessary for the full expres- 
sion of life. Even if a man is to be a worker all his 
life, and his wife and children and his children’s 
children and all his generations are to be workers, 
they still have to knmv the fundamentals of life, of the 
sciences and the arts, of the achievements of mankind 
in various fields. We cannot shut out "culture*’ from 
the life of the worker, be he ever so busy. Simple 
and elementary books have to be written for the 
adult workers and courses have to be specially 
designed for them. 

In devising tt.Is scheme of studies for the workers 
we are well aware of their present Illiterate condition. 
But adult illiteracy is a passing phase. Adults can 
be made literate and by education of the children, 
who are future adults, the problem of illiteracy Is 
bound to disappear. It may be aigued that workers 
have no leisure to know things and study them. 
Precisely that is also our argument. We cannot per- 
petuate a system of economy which manifestly 
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confesses that it allow’s no leisure to the workers to 
Improve their bodies and minds. We do not believe 
in a philosophy of the need to maintain a leisureless 
Class; nor in the inevitability of a lelsureless class 
in social life. The belief in the inevitability of such 
an invidious phenomenon is incidental to exploita- 
tlonal psychology. Even with whatever leisure is at 
the worker's disposal the experiment may be tried 
and useful results obtained. We must repeat that 
what we have designed for the workers are only ele- 
mentary studies. 

So far as the worker’s wife is concerned, her 
education must lay emphasis on hygiene, domestic 
economy (covering cooking, washing, etc.), sex life 
and child care. Practical education in knitting, 
tailoring, etc., should be given to her if she is not a 
worker. If she is a worker we discourage her from 
engaging herself in further work as it Involves addi- 
tional strain. Domestic duties, child care and com- 
panionship of her husband are by themselves 
sufficient to occupy her leisure hours. Concerning the 
children, their education should be the same as given 
to other children of the nation. Worker's children, 
along with others' children, are the children of the 
nation. They should not be made working-class con- 
scious: and their education should be planned along 
national lines and with reference to human destiny 
and Ideals. Given a fair measure of general and prac- 
tical education the boy should be free to "adventure" 
In life once or twice and find his own "calling" as a 
youth of character. If the early education of the 
child is good, we hazard to avouch that the youth 
will not miss his noble work, prophets of evil and bad 
social systems notwithstanding. But, at present, a 
great deal has to be done before thinking of educa- 
ting the worker’s child. The child’s physical and 
social environments have to be improved: the child 
should be washed, fed and clothed The Personnel 
Officer cannot get these things done through the 
creche and the nursery for all time. Tl^e parents of 
the child have also to be educated m the ways of 
bringing up the child. The social worker should not 
relieve the parents from child care. He should teach 
them the art of child upbringing and supplement 
their work by institutional care so far as is necessary. 
We should not merely "draw” the child away from 
the bad environment; this will not solve the problem. 
For the environment which is degenerating children 
will produce another set of degenerate children In 
course of time and the problem will arise again. 
Therefore, the right approach is to attack the en- 
vironment and make it impossible to produce bad 
children. Make homes healthy and children will be 
strong. 

TECHNIQUES OF LABOUR WELFARE WORK 

What should be the techniques of labour welfare 
w>rk> In spite of resources and clear statement of 
the objectives, welfare work is bound to fail if the 
techniques employed are wrong. Employment of 
techniques is an art and no hard and fast rules can 
be laid down for It At the outset it must be stated 
that for purposes of welfare work the labourer, his 
Wife and children have to be treated as one unit, 
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while the respective needs of each have aiso to be 
kept in mind. Failure of most welfare wofk is due 
to the lack of essential correlation of the needs of the 
worker, his wife and child. It has already b#en men- 
tioned that welfare work inside and out^side the 
work-place also has to be linked up. Indeed, welfare 
work outside the work-place is a kind of follow-up 
service, and welfare work inside the work-place with 
reference to that outside is of the same character. 
Again, one item of welfare work as far as possible 
has to be linked up with other items so as W present 
a chain of collateral, successive or progressive acti- 
vities. In other words, one activity must be adjusted 
and related to another as one which should be 
simultaneous or one which should follow as the 
next step. Life is multi-purposive; and no one 
activity should receive more attention at the cost 
of other activities Welfare activities have to be 
well balanced Welfare workers in charge of pro- 
grammes, unfortunately, do not realise that pro- 
gramme making Is a difficult science, requiring 
planning, method and experimentation. The ordi- 
nary special worker has tlie tendency to initiate 
programmes carried out at different pljtces. He 
does not make allowances for difference in alms, 
suitability to place and participants, local needs and 
consideration for the participants’ cultural level, 
intelligence, desire and Interests. 

Welfare programmes of the future will make a 
clear distinction between basic programmed, secon- 
dary programmes and special programme- Basic 
programmes are organised on the basis of universal 
participation of pre-determlned age and se^c groups. 
Secondary programmes have limited participaUon 
on the "Interest” basis Special programmes are 
advanced programmes specially provided to give 
maximum opportunities for self-expression, self-de- 
velopment, creative and cultural achievement. The 
science of programme-making consists in planning 
them on the above basis, at the same time carefully 
determining and changing them to provide for 
the development levels of participating groups. 

The art of programme-making consists in timing, 
modifying and changing programmes to maintain 


the highest pitch of enthusiasm and Interest of the 
participants. Reactions of the participants are care- 
fully watched and noted, and the personal Initiative 
of their officer Is ever In readiness to give those 
special touches which hold the Interest of the parti- 
cipants and keep their emotions ever alive to make 
the best of each programme. 

As far as possible, workers should be actively 
associated In welfare work and every activity has to 
be conducted with their full consent and co-operation. 
Committees composed largely of workers and partly 
of the members of the management should be en- 
trusted with the duties of adumbrating programmes 
and carrying them out. The Personnel Officer, who 
will be the General Chairman, will correct and disci- 
pline, guide and counsel, Instruct and Inspire the 
committees In their thinking and activities The 
association of workers in welfare activities has great 
moral advantages It creates confidence in the mind 
of the workers. It fosters public spirit, sense of 
responsibility and leadership qualities. It makes the 
workers self-reliant and able to manage their own 
problems. The crown and culmination of welfare 
work Is to enable the worker himself to plan and 
carry out his welfare. The welfare will have signifi- 
cance and purpose and the welfare department will 
have seen the fruition of Its labours. 

These are the lines along which labour welfare 
work may be conducted In future Indio. The pro- 
gramme that is outlined can be Immediately given 
effect to In all the work-places, whether they are 
factories, mines or plantations, and In labour 
bastees or colonies wherever they exist. Ignorance, 
Ill-health and dirt are the three giants labour welfare 
has to fight. In the home-life, personal life, work 
life and community life of the worker. They have to 
be fought out steadily and scientifically on all the 
four fronts. Man has planned for cotton, coal and 
coffee and yet done little for his fellow man. In the 
coming years the labourer shall be made mightier 
than the machine with which he works, more fruit- 
ful than the dust on which he treads, richer than 
the earth into which he digs. 
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ROLE OF WOMEN IN FUTURE 
INDIA 

SHRIMATI KAMALADEVI 
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P LANNING Is an e/fort to organise effectively 
the threads of national life In order to weave 
a complete pattern which v,1ll ensure the 
maximum harmony and balance of forces. 
Such an effort is meant to provide the highest pos- 
sible satisfaction to society as a whole within the 
available resources and limited circumstances. As 
the economic motive predominantly determines Its 
social character, there is a tendency to put all em- 
phasis on this aspect, and concentrate on planning 
the economy, neglecting Its equally Important social 
counterpart. Even where certain of the social factors 
are taken into consideration, they are mainly confined 
to the functional components of society, while other 
equally important sections are omitted. The ap- 
proach too is mostly remedial rather than preventive, 
as there is little desire to disturb the status quo. 

But really speaking, genuine planning can mean 
little if It Is confined only to the four corners of the 
present economic and social boundaries. Even assum- 
ing the establishment of a national peoples' govern- 
ment, a far more fundamental change Is called for 
In a society such as ours where almost every consti- 
tuent part of it is out of tune. The plan must 
undoubtedly help the maladjusted units to be harmo- 
niously Integrated into the whole, restore balance 
to the social pattern and help maintain it in a 
constantly and rapidly changing world. It must 
have vision to be able to see new paths lor a continu- 
ous flow of life, and make traditions but the banks to 


this stream to ease its movement, not dams that 
cut the course. This Implies not merely courage to 
think originally and rationally, but also courage to 
act effectively and successfully. 

SOCIAL PLANNING MUST RECOGNISE 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
Planning also needs a definite philosophy which 
Is rooted in some basic concept, for then alone will 
It treat life as a whole, covering every aspect, leaving 
out no detail as insignificant. Gandhljl’s approach 
Is an example of this point of view. His experiments 
range from politics to dietetics, from husbandry to 
education, from industries to medicine, for life is to 
him a single unit. It was, therefore, in the fitness 
of things that the National Planning Committee 
appointed by the Indian National Congress should 
have stated that "such planning is not only to be 
considered from the point of view of economics and 
the raising of the standard of living, but must in- 
clude cultural and spiritual values and the human 
side of life”. It seemed but logical that a special 
Women’s Sub-Committee should be appointed by It 
to contribute to this planning. Woman has the 
same Interest in national planning as man has (a 
fact which is so obviously overlooked all the world 
over), and unless the plan provides for her taking 
her proper share in the national life, much of its 
value would be lost. And although there are no 
“Women’s Problems’’ as divorced from the general 
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problems of a society, their problems have assumed 
a special character owing to their present inferior 
social and economic position. Along with other dis- 
abled sections of society, women labour under certain 
handicaps, traditional, customary and legal which 
require complete adjustment. As the National 
Planning Women’s Sub-Committee’s Report states: 
“Planning may partly be done by economic changes 
but it requires a sound social structure where the 
individual Is the unit and is assured of his or her 
fundamental rights. Apart from the obvious fact 
that there can be no effective planning of a nation’s 
life with half the population left out of it, It Is essen- 
tial that woman should have her proper place In the 
scheme of things, and that she should be considered 
as an individual with the same rights as man. If 
freedom and equality are the bases of human deve- 
lopment, woman must share in them”. As Gandhljl 
has said “My own opinion is, that just as fundamen- 
tally man and woman are one, their problem must be 
one m essence The soul in both is the same. The 
two live the same life, have the same feelings. Each 
IS a complement of the other The one cannot live 
without the other's active help tiic general quali- 
ties and culture required are practically tlie same 
for both the sexes Woman is the companion of 
man, gifted with equal mental capacities. She has 
the right to participate in every minutest detail In 
the activities of man, and she has an equal right of 
freedom and liberty with him By sheer force of 
a VICIOUS custom, even the most Ignorant and worth- 
less men have been enjoying a superiority over 
women which they do not deserve and ought not to 
have Many of our movements stop halt-way because 
of the condition of our women Much of our work 
does not yield appropriate results They are a peer- 
less pair, each helps the other, so that without the 
one, the existence of the other cannot be conceived, 
and therefore It follows as a necessary corollary 
from these facts that anytiilng that will Impair the 
status of either of them will Involve the equal ruin of 
them both ” ^ 

Society is but an extension of the home on 
which, in fact, it is founded. In the home, the part- 
nership of man and woman is inevitable. It follows 
logically that women should be recognised as equal 
with men in the social order, and enjoy the same 
political, social, civic, economic and legal status with 
them 

In 1931 the Indian National Congress in its 
famous Fundamental Rights declaration assured 
women an equality of position. It laid down: “All 
citizens are equal before the Law, irrespective of 
religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to public em- 
ployment, office of power or honour, and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling.’’ f 

In India, the irresistible call of battle for the 
Country’s freedom has served to batter down more 
than almost anything else, the ancient China Walls 
of conservatism and, almost overnight, open for 

• Red Bootl, p 77. 
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the women new’ worlds far beyond their little tradi- 
tional domestic orbit, new worlds where their func- 
tions expanded even as their vision and ideas. 
They had a place of their own to fill in that larger 
sphere beyond their courtyard. They were perpetu- 
ally making as many discoveries in themselves as In 
their new world. They were ready to assume almost 
any office and fulfil any mission. They proved 
capable, devoted and dependable whether as dicta- 
tors or captains, soldiers or messengers. They faced 
persecution, beatings, assaults with indomitable 
courage. With electric speed and an Irresistible 
force the Indian women began to come Into their ow’n. 
For, U\ey who share in the struggle must share 
equally In the victory. Against this background, 
social thought today is moving on very rapidly. 
Women's organizations are busy consolidating these 
gains, to give them constructive forms. It is being 
increasingly realised, how’ever, that the old social 
framework no more fits the present picture. With 
India’s rapid advance towards Its goal of freedom, 
the need for the new structure has become more im- 
perative than ever But In order to prepare a proper 
setting for the future, one should take cognisance of 
the past background, as that helps our thought pro- 
cesses to be rational instead of sentimental. For, we 
liave today those who believe In an impersonal will 
which moves under the Impact of objective forces 
and brings about the necessary changes without a 
cogent planned directive, while there are others who 
are content to pin their all on blue prints and take 
little count of historical and human forces. What is 
necessary really Is to take account of all forces and 
give them a definite direction, like weeding out the 
old traces to lay a new garden. 

THE HIGH STATUS OF WOMEN IN HISTORIC 

TIMES 

From earliest times, w’hether woman equalled 
man in actual physical strength or not, she has 
certainly not been Inferior in skill and energy. Even 
today, amongst certain tribes, the women carry as 
heavy loads as the men, and some of them look bigger 
and more muscular than men. It is said that amongst 
the Bushmen the two look so much, alike that It Is 
not easy to distinguish them. As warriors, hunters, 
fishers, tillers, craftsmen, women have equalled men 
and such professions are still Jointly carried on. But 
her one biological function imposes on her a period 
of helplessness which has, right through history, 
given man the chance of keeping the upper hand. 
Yet, this very handicap — if It can be called one — 
xnspired her to create and make certain functinns her 
own, such as home crafts, cooking, nursing, spinning, 
weaving, pottery and gardening. These Industrial 
abilities made her an economic asset instead of 
a slave. In fact, there is a theory that this very eco- 
nomic value made her such a desirable possession that 
man came to acquire a proprietory Interest In her. 
Whatever the truth may be, as society became more 
complex with the advent of private property, the eco- 
nomic enslavement of women, with that of certain 
other groups and sections of society, became com- 
plete. It Is important to note the fact that as. 
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economic and social inequalities grow and become 
more pronounced, dividing up society Into different 
classes, they simultaneously affect the position of 
women as well. Hence, sex Is one of the several mal- 
adjusted social relationships and, judging from the 
general character and the historical backgroimd, very 
much tied up with this entire question of social 
inequalities. Thus we have today a society in which 
by far the larger section of women are condemned to 
endless, unrelieved labour along with their menfolk, 
while a small section of women are condemned to a 
potty irresponsible state of material comfort which 
is no better tlian a golden cage. Someone has described 
the latter type as the first waste product of the new 
economic system, the most elaborate extravagance 
of conspicuous consumption. The rich women and 
the poor alike until recently were in economic 
bondage to the men, all the world over. Even their 
earnings were not their own, and In some countries 
it Is still so even now. 

When the machine cracked up feudallstlc society, 
making a terrific assault on the women's traditional 
functions, forcing women out of their age-old Jobs, 
the large masses of women found that since they 
could not compete with the machines they must 
serve them If they were to keep starvation from their 
doors. This meant their moving into the squalid 
slums, living their services out for a wage, neglect- 
ing the home, leaving the children for the whole day, 
abandoning their familiar duties and tying them- 
selves up to a mechanised routine which could never 
move their emotions or draw out their creative genius 
as the homecrafts had done. More and more, women 
came to depend on the extra-domestic world, both 
for their earnings and for their dally needs. Oppres- 
sive as these industrial conditions were for the entire 
working class, they were even more burdensome for 
the women, for now. In addition to their domestic 
duties of cooKing, housekeeping, and rearing 
children, they had to work outside Just as the men 
did. The economic slavery became double. In the 
reverse process the opposite class of women, driven 
to greater idleness with the advent of the machine, 
sank into equal slavery. The general rise of mass 
movements, the cry for social justice, slogans of 
equality electrified all the suppressed elements of 
humanity, women no less than men. The compul- 
sorily idle women came forth with the demand for 
equal opportunity, equal political and civic rights, 
for wider education and full exercise of their powers 
and talents. 

THE STATUS OF THE INDIAN WOIVIAN: 

ITS PECULIAR PROBLEM 

Happily, in India such demands have not led to 
the type of sex-war that the West witnessed, as here 
the emphasis on the larger Issues of freedom, to- 
gether with a happier past tradition, has made the 
path easier for the woman. In ancient India, women 
undoubtedly enjoyed very wide freedom and equality 
with men. That they had every opportunity for in- 
tellectual growth Is proved by the galaxy of women 
writers — philosophers, mathematicians, law-givers, 
astronomers — in the earliest Aryan writings such 


as the Vedas. They took part in public debates, 
ruled kingdoms and marched armies Into battle. 

Hence, today there Is no taboo as such against 
women entering any field or profession. The pro- 
blems of the Indian women are also the problems of 
the present economic order. The future planning 
must, therefore, envisage certain radical changes in 
that economy as a starting premise. For, the present 
technological development, instead of relieving the 
workers from unnaturally long hours, has on the con- 
trary led to rising unemployment and artificial 
scarcity. This Is of special importance to us as so 
often women have supplied cheap labour or formed 
the labour reserve for employers to fall back upon in 
times of labour crisis. The driving of women back 
into the bowels of the earth to dig out coal, In the 
face of universal condemnation, is a glaring example- 
of this. 

Economically, ours is a predominantly rural 
problem as yet, and likely to remain so for some time 
to come. The vast majority of these women live in 
semi-serfdom and sometimes virtual serfdom, as 
nearly half the rural populahon Is landless, and even 
where It owns land it Is mainly in fragmentary, un- 
economic lots. For women, this problem is even more 
complicated as they do not, as yet, enjoy full property 
rights with men. Moreover, as in these backwoods 
educational facilities are nil or few and as girls, un- 
like boys, are unable to venture out to get an educa- 
tion, the handicap in their case becomes greater. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF REFORM AND THEIR 

SOLUTION 

Sex, no doubt, cuts across the class sections of 
society and carries with it certain burdens of Its own 
that have to be handled separately. But we have to 
bear in mind the fact that the disabilities of each class 
are common alike to men and women, which makes it 
very essential for certain fundamental rights of human 
beings to be guaranteed in all spheres of life and the- 
general social inequalities removed before the sex 
disabilities can be eradicated successfully. For. the 
two are in reality different phases of the same prin- 
ciple. Society as a whole, In the first Instance, must 
be rid of the economic exploitation of one section by 
the other, and the tradlUonal social disabilities at- 
tached to any of them as vamas or castes completely 
wiped out. Land must belong to the actual tillers of 
the soil, all feudal bonds and obligations swept off; 
producers must have a share and responsibility in the 
production: everyone must have the means to a de- 
cent human existence in the material and cultural 
sphere, with toe necessary amenities of modern life 
provided — sufficient, nourishing, balanced food; 
ample clothing to allow individual as well as com- 
munity cleanliness; adequate housing on a rational.. 
planned basis with scientific conveniences and sani- 
tary fittings. For, the present overcrowding leads not 
only to filth and disease but equally to social disin- 
tegration, with particularly disastrous effects on 
children. Houses must be planned to suit families of 
varying sizes, and the size of the family should deter- 
mine the accommodation, not the size of the income. 
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The beneficial fruits of science must be brought 
within easy reach of all; educational facilities should 
be available to boys and girls at least up to the age of 
16 in rural and urban areas alike. On this general 
fundamental basis alone can a sound future edifice be 
built. From this broad outline we can proceed to the 
details. For only when the common rights of men 
are establi^ed can woman's rights be secured. 

Although the establishment of the above prin- 
ciples will pave the way, It will not necessarily and 
automatically solve the women's problem. Let us first 
take the principle of equal economic status, which Is 
a very fundamental Issue and the knottiest. In fact, 
it is the snag in our entire social relationship with 
man. From very early times, there seems to have 
been a tendency not to admit the economic value of 
a “woman’s" function. Little recognised are the 
tremendous labours of the housewife, although even 
in the most highly industrialised countries house- 
keeping still remains the major Industry and house- 
wives the major section of the female population. To 
merely acknowledge that woman produces children 
and rears them, cooks food, keeps house is not enough. 
According to industrial economy, she produces labour 
power which is basic, for without It none of the other 
kinds of power could be operated. But that too is 
not a good enough argument. The housewife in sooth 
is as much of a working woman as any factory 
worker In fact, she expends more time, energy and 
skill over her tasks m the production of commodities 
than the unionized and legally protected worker, for 
her hours are unlimited, her tools countless, her ob- 
ligations mountainous. Yet tradition has always 
tended to attach little value to home production or 
services. One reason may be that they do not come 
into the competitive market but cater only to the 
family group of consumers. In reality, this very fact 
should make them “pnceless’’. For, since society is 
built upon the family, woman not only is its biologi- 
cal perpetuator but also its.soclal stabilizer and cul- 
tural repository, and should therefore be regarded 
equally “priceless". But the tragedy Is that. In a 
world dominated by pecuniary values, these non- 
pecuniary and non-competitive functions of the 
woman have always been placed at a low premium, 
thereby undermining the woman's entire status. Thus, 
while man has been recognised as an absolute eco- 
nomic factor, woman has continued to be regarded 
only as an appendage of man, thereby creating an 
utterly false and anti-social conception that “man 
supports woman”, from which arise most of the pre- 
vailing features of sex inequality. 

The future, .society, -therefore, must recognise 
woman also as an absolute economic factor in the 
home and in society, placing her on the same footing 
as man. This will mean that so long as capitalism 
survives, she will enjoy the same right to ownership 
of property as man; and whether she adopts an extra- 
domestic profession or .not, she will enjoy economic 
Independence on her own, and not be regarded as a 
parasite, dependent on man for her livelihood, 
RIGHTS OF WORK AND OF EDUCATION 

From this must also follow the woman’s right to 
work outside her home, the right to enter any pro- 


fession of her choice, with no discrimination attached 
to sex, neither marriage nor motherhood, as Is the 
case today. She should be entitled also to equal 
wages for similar work, for even where her output 
may not be the same, surely the work has involved as 
much time and expenditure of energy as In the case 
of man. The majority of women today take on extra- 
domestic work out of compulsion; but where they do 
so by choice, society and the state must alike provide 
facilities, for It necessarily Involves a reorganization 
In the domestic sphere. Those who prefer to run their 
snug individual kitchens and parlours should be 
helped to do so with greater ease by bringing the 
mechanical labour-saving domestic gadgets within 
the easy reach of all Incomes, to relieve the women of 
much drudgery. But for others, there should be com- 
mimity kitchens and restaurants with professional 
housekeepers, creches and nursery schools 

The advent of women in all fields of work, greatly 
accelerated by the successive world-wars, is serving 
rapidly to break dowm the old frontiers of men’s and 
women’s spheres As women take on Increasing res- 
ponsibilities In the traditional man’s world, so vice 
versa man is being drawn more and more Into the 
traditional domestic world. Where a husband and 
wife work outside all day. it seems far more natural 
and logical for the two of them to come home together 
and share equally in the cooking and housekeeping 
and care of the children, than that the man should 
go off to a club on his own for relaxation, leaving the 
woman to carry the extra burden alone. Where woman 
makes an extra contribution to her home budget 
through a profession, the man must make an equal 
contribution by lending a hand in the home. 

Although In principle the right to education ex- 
tends to girls, In effect It always does not. Compulsory 
education must cover man and woman. In factv edu- 
cation alone will give reality to throwing open of 
various professions and liberal arts to w’omen. A 
mere absence of a technical bar Is not enough, as 
mental and physical unfamlllarlty due to lack of 
training prevents a large number from entering 
them. The present general social backwardness calls 
for a definite orientation on the part of society 
towards breaking new ground and making it the State’s 
Job to provide the necessary facilities. Special 
Institutions of learning exclusively for women either 
in the primary stage or for specialized higher courses 
are not only an unnecessary material waste, but also 
emphasize the wide breach between the two sexes, 
detracting from the social value of the natural com- 
panionship between the two. The prevailing Insti- 
tutions are not really co-educatlonal in the fullest 
sense, for they are designed and maintained for men 
while women are merely permitted to attend. Men 
and women teachers should be equally employed in 
such institutions and women should have an equal 
share in their general management, making them real 
co-educatlonal Institutions where equal attention and 
equal status are granted to both. A natural com- 
panionship under such conditions would greatly add 
to a healthier and less inhibited relationship between 
the sexes. 
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with greater elasticity and a saner economic 
order, it should not be necessary for any woman to 
have to toll at her machine or desk eight to nine hours 
a day to eke out a livelihood. Our technological ad- 
vancement certainly makes shorter hours suffice to 
earn adequate wages and ensure sufficient output, 
and leave the woman enough time and energy to 
attend to her home side by side. The tendency to 
restrict the sphere of women's work under the guise 
of •‘Special Protection” must be guarded against, and 
unless there Is very good reason It should be avoided. 
For. apart from Imposing an unfair limitation on 
their scope of employment, this “not quite adult 
status”, as Winifred Holtby calls It, affects the entire 
position of woman in society. It creates a certain 
subtle feeling that they are not mature or responsible 
enough and, like children and minors, need a helping 
hand; as a result, It places an insidious barrier against 
their assuming equal status with men in any other 
sphere of life. Thus, while equal wage for equal work 
has to be secured, the other snag of “Protection'* 
making for inequality must be kept off, except for 
really valid reasons. 

The entry of women Into extra-domestic activi- 
ties has to be welcomed, for It provides a wider field 
for the women's talents, cuts across the relative se- 
gregation of women as a sex, and relaxes the restric- 
tions which at present narrow women’s functions. At 
the same time, It adds to the general variety and 
therefore richness of human affairs. 

As the world outside the four walls of the house 
is but an extension of the domestic sphere, woman 
has an assured and abiding place in the civic and 
political affairs of the country. Although in India 
the principle Is recognised, under the existing India 
Act .woman’s right to franchise is greatly vitiated, 
wifehood being made a basis for it. The only basis 
in keeping with our dignity and self-respect is adult 
franchise based on a Joint electorate of men and 
women. 

THE NEED FOR A NEW SOCIAL MORALITY 

In the social field, we are confronted by a double 
moral standard that completely vitiates our entire 
social life, through customary as well as legal codes. 
In society. It is the prevailing custom that mainly 
determines its moral code. What people so often 
forget Is that custom arises out of the needs of a parti- 
cular people at a given time under certain circum- 
stances and the moral impress is given only to ensure 
sanction and obedience. But if codes are for the 
happiness and harmony of society, then they must be 
founded on human considerations, taking into ac- 
count human weaknesses and limitations and be 
Imbued with toleration and understanding. 

The new society must establish equal moral obli- 
gations on both the sexes and lay down an identical 
standard. Today, monogamy Is imposed on woman 
while Law permits man polygamy. This must be 
replaced by a law of monogamy for both. At the same 
time, should some grave and urgent occasion arise, 
provision must be made for the dissolution of mar- 
riage. And while the present law permits two Insane " 
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or diseased people to marry without reference to 
anyone, all on their own, thereby doing an Injury to 
society, it does not permit two intelligent, responsible, 
married people to separate, even if they are con- 
vinced that thts-ls the best course open to them. 
They must resort to a court of law and often trump 
up false cases, since the truth will not give them what 
they want. Tlie present law makes divorce so need- 
lessly complicated— not that difficult divorces must 
necessarily make for happy marriages — as to force 
people to bring false cases or resort to illicit relation- 
ship as in the many cases of change of religion and 
deliberate committing of adultery. Nor does putting all 
the burden of maintaining social morality on women, 
permitting the man laxity and licence, add to the 
morale of society. Surely a double-harnessed vehicle 
cannot progress if the yoke Is only on one animal. All 
our laws and codes must be brought Into line with this 
principle. If marriage Is based on the deepest needs 
of man and is an Indispensable soda! instrument for 
the proper regulation of society and not a super- 
imposed institution, then surely Its coercive character 
sliould be replaced by a spontaneous voluntary one, 
and divorce, instead of being treated as a disease, 
should be treated as a cure like a surgical operation 
for a deadly disease Marriage Is constituted only by 
mutual love, respect and obligation. Where that Is 
absent, such a tie cannot add to the strength or vita- 
lity of a society. Under such circumstances, the 
husband has no more right to hold on to the woman 
than a ruling country to a colony; and when society 
defends such a husband, It defends not social morality 
thereby but the proprietary right a husband is 
supposed to acquire over the wife. Here is what 
Oandhljl says very pertinently on this question: "The 
peace of a household is a most desirable thing but it 
cannot be an end in itself. For me, the marriage state 
is as much of a discipline as any other . .married 
life Is Intended to promote mutual good. It ts also 
meant to serve humanity. Where one partner breaks 
the law of discipline, the right accrues to the other 
of breaking the bond. The breach here Is moral, not 
physical. It precludes divorce. The wife or the 
husband separate to serve the end for which they had 
united. Hinduism regards each as absolute equal of 
the other. No doubt a difference in practice has 
grown up, but so have many other evils crept In...”* 

The most barbaric amongst these is that of purdah, 
where women are literally shut away in the name of 
social purity. It is best to quote Gandhijl again on 
this: "Chastity is not a hot house growth. It cannot 
be superimposed. It cannot be protected by the sur- 
rounding wall of purdah. It must grow from within 
and to be worth anything It must be capable of with- 
standing every unsought temptation. It must be a 
very poor thing that cannot stand the gaze of men. ' 
Men must be able to trust their womenfolk even as 
the latter are compelled to trust them". 

Motherhood, the highest attribute of woman, has, 
ironically and tragically enough, been turned also '.- a- 
into a chain for her enslavement. It has made as - 
much for her subservience as for her glory. In all ,- 
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periods from the dawn of history, the State has con- 
tinued to place a higher premium on her fertility 
than her personality. The more war-minded a gov- 
ernment, the more heavily the pressure borne upon 
the woman to reproduce, and the greater the restric- 
tions on her extra-domestic interests and activities. 
Equally victimised is woman for her motherhood 
when it is made a reason to deny her entry into pro- 
fessions or when she is forced to resign for the sole 
crime of getting married: in other words, becoming a 
prospective mother. Motherhood must be recognised 
as a service to society and not an accidental handi- 
cap. What the State values today is not the function 
of motherhood in its quality but merely the physical 
process; hence the attempts of States to confine 
women’s Interests to their reproductive attribute 
which is as ill-proportioned as would be an attempt 
to confine a man’s interest to his fatherhood. The 
association of motherhood with the old sense of help- 
less victimization by some blind cruel force and other 
similar unhappy associations with sex relationship, 
making of it a thing of fear instead of Joy, must be 
replaced by the right of the woman to choose her own 
Ume, the ability to plan, and the freedom from the 
accidental element through scientific birth control. 
The State must provide the necessary centres for In- 
formation and guidance, for no responsible authority 
should encourage progeny which would be a burden 
Instead of an asset to society and add to its social 
problems 

This IS being Increasingly recognised in this Cen- 
tury of the Child, for the emphasis is once again 
shifting from the Institutional to the Individual. 
Society IS not a piece of machinery but a cluster of 
Individuals through whom it functions. Its status 
and morale Is determined solely by the attainments 
of Its constituent individuals. Therefore, the ideal 
society is one which has the largest group of fully de- 
veloped personalities and the least frustration or 
maladjusted elements. And as the flowering of this 
personality has to be helped by the proper environ- 
ment from Its very Inception aS an embryo, the care 
of the pregnant woman is all-important. The State 
must, Irrespective of her economic status, provide the 
mother with the best medical care and advice at all 
stages of pre-natal and ante-natal periods, through 
well-equipped clinics, and fully trained personnel and 
maternity homes especially for follow-up home at- 
tendance and care. There should be provision for 
the maintenance of the home and integrity of family 
life, where the mother or the wage-earner is physi- 
cally or mentally Incapacitated. The working mother 
must be assured ot adequate rest from all hard labour 
for these months, without fear of being victimised. 

The State must realise its supreme duty to the 
child irrespective of the circumstance of its concep- 
tion. The stigma of Illegitimacy must be done away 
with as a relic of the dark ages and all children put 
on the same honourable footing. 

Information on sex and general principles of 
eugenics should form an essential part of the young 
folks' education, for this ensures the right emphasis 
on the dignity of sex life which alone Is conducive to 


an intelligent, healthy, moral life. The disastrous 
effects of ignorance are a daily experience. .^S^tpdu- 
caUon in its larger sense includes all ethical and 
social instruction that prepares young people to try 
to solve for themselves such problems of sex as every 
youth i.s Inevitably faced with. 

In the field of eugenics, the State must enunciate 
and carry out certain broad principles to prevent the 
propagation of the diseased, arranging for free treat- 
ment where the complaint is curable and for isolation 
where necessary. 

WOMAN’S STATUS IN THE FUTURE 

In conclusion, one may say that the reorienta- 
tion of the woman’s status In the future society should 
proceed by the recognition of the basic principle of 
equality of status of man and woman in the civic, 
economic and political life so as to give woman a com- 
plete Individuality, and by the conceding of the fol- 
lowing fundamental rights to the woman to ensure 
this status; 

(1) The right to an Identical moral standard. 

(2) The right of franchise on equal basis. 

(3) The right to education. 

(4) Equality of rights in the marriage obligations. 

(5) The right to property as long as capitalism 
exists. 

(6) The right of entry to all fields and profes- 
sions of work. 

(7) Equal wage for equal work. 

(8) The right to health — care and protection of 
motherhood, stabilization and Integrity of 
the home and family through State aid when 
and where necessary. 

The purpose of these demands is not to reduce all 
men and women to the same standardised pattern, 
but on the contrary to add to the richness and variety 
of life, to enable us to respect and appreciate each 
individual as an individual irrespective of sex and 
love and honour the best and the noblest the human 
personality has to offer, without prejudice from the 
accident of the body. Thus, ability rather than a sort 
of a pre-determlned tradition will naturally be 
allowed to stamp the individual’s vocation. A society 
where such a change is brought about should provide 
an undreamed-of wealth of personalities and a 
greater social solidarity and equilibrium impossible 
in the society of today with its narrow prejudices, 
taboos, inhibitions and conflicts. 

Once the fundamental rights of the woman are 
recc^lsed, in practice and reality more than in 
theory, a new woman will come into society, a woman 
who is a healthy and efficient asset of human pro- 
gress and civilization. Then she will perform her 
fourfold mission as housekeeper, mother, worker and 
citizen with a new dignity that equality and status 
and recognition give. Her personality will give a new 
dignity to human civilization itself. 
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✓ is indeed at the present moment no 

I more Important thing than the question of 
1 the proper feeding of the nation and there 
Is no greater need than the enlightenment 
in the problem of nutrition.” Thus wrote Sir Robert 
McCarrison more than twenty years ago and it Is 
still true to this day. 

Brillat-Savarian’s epigram that “the fate of 
nations is determined by their food” was realised in 
the last War and after, and has been realised to-day 
in the close Inter-relation of the two “V’s”— Vitamins 
and Victory. Food can Increase both efficiency and 
the power of resistence. Our mental vigour Is lai^ely 
dependent on our bodily fitness which in turn Is 
greatly influenced by the food we eat. The problem 
of nutrition, however. Is not very simple. 

The Indian is at present^ on the average, an 
under-nourished Individual. The nutrition surveys 
that have been made so far, tend to show not only 
under-nutrition, but also mal-nutrition. The aver- 
ages of the diets previous to the War cannot, there- 
fore, be taken as standards for future guidance. 

Fortunately, the recent catastrophe has caused a 
gradual awakening from the complacency in which 
the Indian had fallen, — the facile notion that in 
matters of food there w'as nothing new for him to 
learn, provided a sufficient quantity of It was made 
available to him. He is Just beginning to grasp the 
dietetic values of food-stuffs and to realize the dis- 
tinction between mal-nutrlMon and under-nwtrJtloD. 

NUTRITION Vs. DISEASE 

The Science of Nutrition has advanced consider- 
ably during the last twenty-five years and the in- 
fluence of "accessory or protective foods” on health 
and sickness is now better appreciated. The whole 
world now realizes the importance of this new 
knowledge of Vitamins and recognises that food has 
both a biological and an energy value. Mal-nutntion 


is not an individual incident, but may affect the 
population as a whole and may endanger the health 
of generations to come; It affects physique and may 
harm character and intellect as well. 

Three groups of diseases attained virulence after 
the last War: Infectious Diseases, Kidney troubles, 
and Malnutrition. The pandemic of Influenza (1920) 
took perhaps the heaviest toll in the history of tlie 
world. Only recently has the connection been made 
out between Infectious Diseases and immunity or the 
defensive mechanism of the body originated by 
Vitamins and mineral content of the tissues. The 
role played by sugar in neutralising the toxins of 
bacteria, building up antitoxins and helping to save 
lives otherwise despaired of, is now realised. The 
knowledge of the intimate relation between the uti- 
lization of Vitamins B & C and the production of 
adrenal hormone, has helped ,to maintain vascular 
tone and v.'ard off collapse in severe infections. 
Infantile paralysis has lost Its terrors sjnee the in- 
crease in knowledge of the rise of sugars, calcium 
and Vitamin "B”. 

The importance of good food and nutrition in the 
prevention of infectious diseases is evident from the 
fact that constant supply of vitamins affords in the 
long run a protection against all kinds of germs; they 
also generate an adequate quantity of harmones or 
secreUons from internal glands to keep the body in 
perfect health. 

Kidney af/ecUons are only a consequence of the 
various infectious diseases and require therefore no 
special consideration. Malnubition Oedema is but a 
disguised form of berl-berl or anaemia and can, like 
constipation, be controlled by accessory foods. 
UNDERFEEDING AND FOOD DEFICIT 

The fact that India is an underfed country has 
been stressed of late, time after time, both by Govern- 
ment and public spokesmen. Sir John Megaw pointed 
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out (1944) that “only 30 per cent of our population 
Is adequately nourished. The existing supply of food 
grains gives only about ISozs. of cereals and pulses 
per adult per day which ought to be supplemented by 
lYi oz. of oils and butter, 10 ozs. of vegetables and 
fruits, and 8 ozs. of milk to provide adequate nutri- 
tion. Actually an adult gets only 40 per cent of these 
protective foods.” At one time, even as late as 1881, 
it was a land of plenty flowing with milk and honey 
and had a surplus of five million tons for export; but 
with the gradual increase in population, the position 
has changed in this century, so that India has now 
to import 1.5 million tons of rice annually to supple- 
ment its normal food production of 51.5 million tons. 

While food production has remained almost 
stationary on the whole, the population has increased 
by nearly 55 per cent during the last sixty years 
(1881-1941) and will increase by another 15 per cent 
during the next 15 years. The existing shortage of 
food articles will not only have to be made good, but 
will have to be supplemented by another 15 millions 
of tons of foodstuffs, if the average individual food- 
supply is to remain even what it is to-day. 

All parts of India are not equal food-producers. 
While parts' of tho Punjab are called the granary of 
India, the five Provinces (Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
Travancore and Cochin) Import 2.1 million tons in 
rice and wheat annually. This deficit is made avail- 
able through the surplus efforts of 55 million culti- 
vators, who normally live on a very meagre standard 
of nutrition. This in itself is Indeed a very serious 
problem and becomes more alarming If the future 
Increase in population is to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

The "Grow More Food" campaign started by 
Government was an utter surprise to many in 1942, 
as they considered it quite uncalled for and likely to 
create panic. The control of prices caused much 
early alarm and disappearance of food grains from 
the urban markets. But it was a move In a wise direc- 
tion and saved a great part of India from the catas- 
trophe experienced only lately by Bengal. 

Other countries are already looking forward to 
getting their food requirements supplied In part by 


India. India should not therefore expect any outside- 
help and must make every attempt to make good its- 
shortage. Besides, even if India can import food,, 
what can it offer In return for this food supplied -by 
other countries? 

There are two ways of making good our food 
deficit: (1) by bringing more land under cultivation 
and (2) by making better use of the land already 
cultivated. Out of a gross total of 655 million acres 
of land, less than half (282 million acres) is under 
the plough. The rest cannot be brought under cul- 
tivation, because of scanty rainfall, difficulties of 
cultivation and prevalence of endemic diseases like 
Malaria. These lands await capital and enterprise 
for their development. The first need is that of 
water, the next that of Improved seed, manure and 
labour. If another 125 million acres are thus brought 
under Irrigation during the next 15 years, they might 
provide a little more improved standard of nutrition, 
though never of the type which England and America 
are at present providing their people with. There 
are only 63.6 million acres under irrigation at present. 
Even for an unbalanced but sufficient calorie diet, an 
Increase of 200 per cent is necessary and would be 
more so if a balanced diet is aimed at. 

The task before the whole country is stupendous. 
Every province must try to produce the quantity of 
food it requires to find out what maximum effort It 
can make In this matter. In case it is incapable of 
feeding itself adequately it has to find out what kind 
of cash-crops or industrial articles it can offer in ex- 
change of food to other provinces. Bombay Presi- 
dency is even normally a deficit province in matters 
of food and has to import 7 to 8 hundred thousand 
tons of food grains annually of which 450 thousand 
tons are in rice alone. 

The following table summarises the position of 
deficit in lood-stuffs which mainly occurs in cereals 
and pulses. The Calorie Value of the dally diet of 
an adult agriculturist is today about 4,200 calories. If 
it is to be further supplemented by protective foods 
like milk (12 ozs.}, fruits and vegetables (8 ozs.), the 
cost of food and the quantities of food-stuffs required 
would be much higher. 
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Ground-nut cake is used mainly for manure at 
.present. If this is advocated as food (IfJ oz. per day), 
its cultivation will have to be considerably Increased 
by about 230 thousand tons. It contains 50 per'Cent 
good protein and 35 per cent of digestible carbo- 
hydrates. It would prove a valuable supplement to 
the diet in coastal areas where rice is the staple food. 

Fish is another item of food which has not yet 
been properly explored in spite of the extensive sea- 
board round India and would form a valuable addi- 
tion to the existing animal foods in areas distant 
from the coast. 

The question of supply of milk cannot be solved 
Jby merely making a paper calculation. Good milch- 
cows require almost as good nutrition as human 
beings. It would be uneconomical to Increase the 
number of cows for the milk needed and feed them 
on unsubstantial dry grass and fodder as at present. 
More cows mean also production of more food. 

Every planning must also take account of the 
.scotirge of famines. Half of Bombay’s total area 
(the eastern half) is liable to famine or scarcity. 
This is a sudden shortage not sufficiently known In 
Advance and provision will have to be made if the 
health of the population is to be maintained and 
pestilences to be watded off. 

Plentiful and continuous supply of water Is the 
keynote of prosperous agriculture. If this is pro- 
perly planned by means of irrigation canals, wells 
and storage tanks, it will not be difficult for Bombay 
to supply its own needs of nutritious food even for 
30 years to come, insplte of the expected normal 
increase In population. 

FOOD REQUIREIVIENTS 

The Committee of the League of Nations re- 
commended (1938) 2.400 calories per day for an adult 
and additional calories for every hour of work ac- 
cording to its heaviness; they also recommended 
that the diet should be varied and should contain a 
sufficiency of protective foods, that milk should be a 
conspicuous element in the diet at all ages and that 
one gram of protein, partly of animal origin should be 
taken per kilogram of the body weight. The American 
Committee, however, recommended standards of 
adequacy of Vitamins A, B S. C three times those of 
the League of Nations in order to safeguard the 
health of the individual. 

All these are excellent data to be guided by, and 
the Health Bulletin No, 23 of the Government of 
India embodies them in a form which is now common 
Knowledge among the educated classes. The present 
need of the body is not only the supply of a sufficiency 
of energy giving foods, but of foods termed "protec- 
tive", which have some biological value to enable 
growth and repair, in addition to their Vitamin and 
mineral content, required to give protection and 
regulate the body-functions. 

Protective foods enable every person, young and 
old, to obtain full physical and mental development 
and to Increase reslstence to many diseases e.g. 
scurvy, beri-beri, rickets, tooth-decay, anaemia, night- 


blindness, and such secondary diseases like tuber- 
culosis and broncho-pneumonia which often follow 
measles and whooping-cough in the case of children. 
Ohe present Intake of milk, meat, fish, vegetables and 
fruit is generally insufficient in India. 

The Importance of milk as a protective food needs 
no emphasis in these days of scarcity where the 
average is said to be about two ounces per person; even 
this average Is so unequally divided that most of the 
poor often go without it throughout their life. Milk 
has been proved to rank first in all food articles In 
matters of growth, nutrition and vigour. 

The Importance and indispensability of vegetables 
in our diet is fourfold on account of the proteins, 
minerals, vitamins and alkalinislng effect they pos- 
sess Their nutritional value depends on the fertilizer 
used and their cooking. An under-nourished system 
cannot make proper use of them; vitamins and 
minerals are essential not only for physical wellbeing 
but also for vigour of mind. Authenticated claims 
have been made for Vitamin “B" as a cure for certain 
types of defective memory, absent-mindedness and in- 
decision, and Its lack Is said to cause moodiness, fear, 
indifference, sluggishness, and mental and physical 
fatigue. 

.\ilnernls are often termed inorganic vitamins, as 
even traces of some of them are essential for the well- 
being of the organism. Potassium and Calcium salts 
are the most powerful actlvitors of tissues. Tfie In- 
fluence of mineral balance on metabolic processes is 
Indeed far-reaching and requires more study. In- 
correct methods of preparation and cooking may un- 
knowingly eliminate both minerals and vitamins. 

Agricultural products owe their food value and 
mineral content to the manuring of the soil and 
demand more attention to prevent their deterioration. 
Since the Introduction of artificial fertilizers, how- 
ever, there is a growing tendency to sacrifice both 
flavour and nutritive value in favour of size and ap- 
pearance. The production of giant crops and giant 
fruits means sometimes a serious loss of nourishment 
and a poor supply of calories, and this applies to cattle 
fodder as much as to directly edible human food, as 
it determines the quality of milk and meat produced. 

Soya beans gained much popularity in Germany 
where Dr. M. Cohn succeeded in evolving a cheap 
and simple means of removing, their bitterness, 
nieir value lies in the large amount of glutaminlc 
acid they contain. The Swiss biochemist Richlstein 
produced from It a synthetic adrenal-cortex hormone 
useful for keeping up the tone of muscles. It has not 
been found so successful in India as in Germany, 
where they boasted Uiat their easy conquests of 
Poland, Netherlands and France were due to this 
palatable and concentrated food material. 

Balanced diet is like harmony in music; It Is a 
question of combining the various elements of a diet 
into a balanced whole. The selection of kinds of 
food depends on local factors, climate, habits of life 
and environment. Another Important factor is the 
effect of the mind on appetite and digestion. Any 
attempt, therefore, to change the popular diet or the 
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methods of preparation would, from the psycho- 
logical points of view be attended with difficulties 
and will require intensive educational propaganda. 

DIETETICS AND NUTRITION 

The study of Dietetics has revolutionised our ideas 
of the effects of various foods on the human organism. 
The Greek word Diaitia has a far wider meaning and 
covers the habits, methods and order of life. Dietetics 
IS, therefore the art and science of healthy living and 
concerns itself not only with food and nutrition but 
also with the supply of water, air, light and the bodily 
processes of elimination of waste. 

The improvement in vitality and physique during 
the last century is the result of the growth of eco- 
nomic welfare, both individual and national, and 
important advances in sanitation and medical know- 
ledge. Social conditions such as housing, clothing, 
cleanliness, nutrition and education, even of the 
lower income groups, have gradually improved; and 
the agricultural and industrial revolutions have in- 
creased the supplies of commodities of all kinds, 
particularly food. The development of the science ot 
nutrition threw more light on tlie relation between 
diet and health The effect of deterioration in diet 
was strikingly shown during the last world-war by 
increase m the general death-rate, specially that 
from tuberculosis and by Its effect on children. 

The discoveries that led to our cures for scurvy, 
ben-ben, rickets, pellagra, give us but a glimpse of 
the immense possibilities that offer themselves for 
raising the standard of health and preventing illness 
through food. 

The study of vital statistics also discloses the 
differences between the mortality rates of different 
countries and between the richer and poorer districts 
of the same country. If our Government would try 
to provide adequate levels of food consumption, 
equally spectacular progress can be made in the 
saving of human life and in improving its physique. 
National expenditure on hospitals will be reduced 
and Improvement In health will be accompanied by 
Increased efficiency and rise in material welfare and 
happiness. Nutrition has already been shown to in- 
fluence infectious diseases and epidemics. Abnormal 
conditions call for abnormal measures which must 
conform to the highest standards of knowledge 
available at present. The gravest dangers that face 
us are malnutrition and infectious, diseases 

The population of India is likely to increase even 
faster as public health and nutrition Improve and the 
present high mortality diminishes. All future plan- 
ning depends on the size and age-distrlbutlon of the 
population at the dates concerned. The urgency of 
national development Is apparent in regard to food 
and agriculture, but every Improvement in health 
and nutrition must be accompanied by corresponding 
effort to educate the people, particularly the women, 
to some sense of responsibility In reproduction. 
DIETARY POLICY 

This should be developed from two points of 
view: Government’s responsibility and private enter- 


prise. Many, but still scattered attempts, are being 
by private industries, schools, and boarding 
establishments, to provide meals either wholly or In 
part; these authorities should be educated to recog- 
nise their responsibility in providing food or diets 
adequate in all nutrient constituents. 

Improvements in Dietetics means a stimulus to 
the production of food articles, i. e. to agriculture, 
dairy products, fishing etc. Some of these articles are 
of a perishable nature and cannot, therefore, be 
transported to long distances; this will mean stimulus 
to domestic agriculture and dairy products. 

Cereals, i. e. the energy-bearing foods, form, 
however, the basis of every diet and should not be 
allowed to exceed 50 per cent of the total calories of 
food; these articles are always available for export 
and are thus an extra source of income to the farmers. 

Measures for the prevention of Malnutrition in 
childhood deserve special consideration. Faulty 
feeding in pre-adult periods of life often causes 
damage to health, which is difficult to repair in later 
life. All attempts, therefore, to improve nutrition in 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centres and in Schools 
should be encouraged and fostered. The nutritive 
properties of milk can never be overestimated. Its 
value IS umque to infants, children, adolescents, and 
expectant and nursing mothers, as it contains sub- 
stances essential for vitality and growth It is a com- 
plete food. That is why all education campaigns or 
welfare schemes include in their activities the free 
or cheap distribution of safe milk to children of 
school-going or pre-school age. 

The question of providing free or cheap meals 
to school children during school hours might be 
considered an extravagant one in India. But several 
countries have done It with remarkable results. 
Another useful line of inquiry and propaganda 
is the provision of correct meals to children in 
boarding schools where the diet Is often seriously de- 
fective. Wherever meals are provided for children, 
the necessity of preparing them in accordance with 
the principles of nutrition should always be em- 
phasized. 

NUTRITION POLICY 

Nutrition Is the process by which the food con- 
sumed by the body is utilised for its growth and 
maintenance and for the provision of energy required 
for external activities of muscles and internal acti- 
vities of the organs. Nutrition and the expenditure 
of ene^ are the first concern of dietetics. The 
psychological side of the subject reqxiires the ob- 
servation of customary diet, Individual prejudices, 
vagaries of appetite, perverse tastes and dietary in- 
hibiUons. 

Nutrition Is no longer an exclusively physiolo- 
gical problem but is a matter of concern both to 
public health officers and economists. The Inter- 
national Labour Conference (1938) emphasised that 
“Large numbers of the working population not only 
In Impoverished or depressed areas, but in the most 
advanced countries, are Inadequately nourished. Such 
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malnourlshment and under-nourishment is found 
even In many employed workers in times of normal 
business activity.” 

The problem of nutrition varies widely tn dif- 
ferent parts of India; while in some places a majority 
can afford adequate diet, while in others a great 
majority obtains but a bare subsistence; and In many 
places the food prices are high in relation to income. 
A national nutrition policy should aim at^ensuring 
all sections of the population a diet sufficient enough 
to include energy-bearing and protective foods for 
optimum health and must be based on periodical 
inquiries Into food consumption habits. ‘Tlecent 
evidence shows that thousands of people are suffer- 
ing from Inadequate physical development, as a 
result of insufficient purchasing power, imperfect 
distribution of food substances, maintenance of food 
prices at higher levels and ignorance of biological 
values of food. The existence of such a situation, in 
a country where agricultural resources are limitless, 
calls for constructive statesmanship and mutual co- 
operation." 

Better nutrition has In the past been the result 
of a search for better and more abundant life. This 
ought to be now the deliberate aim of the nutrition 
policy. It must bring within the reach of all sections 
of the community all those foods which modem phy- 
siology Indicates as essential for health and physical 
development. Increased demand requires changes In 
the methods of supply, which will In turn require the 
adaptation of agriculture and commerce to suit these 
ends. It Is necessary to study the Influence of the 
nutrition problem on agricultural production, the di- 
vision of crops, the feeding of the peasant classes and 
the supplying of markets. Further, it is the duty of 
public authorities and Government to assume the 
responsibilities Inherent In a nutrition policy and to 
apply them in such a manner as to combat mal- 
nutrition and promote public health and at the same 
time to benefit agriculture by increasing the con- 
sumption of the so-called Productive Foods. 

FOOD FRIGES 

The consideration of the relationship of food 
prices to Income levels requires the balancing of the 
Interests of the consumer and the domestic producer. 
Production of food and its supply Is dependent on 
the price the producer can obtain and whether It be 
in conformity with the standard of his living and 
whether the purchaser can afford to pay that price 
consistently vrtth his Income. 

There is often great discrepancy between the 
selling price at the farm and the price at retail, which 
Is influenced by transport and distribution charges 
and octroi taxes. The perishable nature of these 
food-stuffs requires adequate and quick transport at 
low rates. Only a co-operative movement can suc- 
ceed In keeping the retail cost low. 

Measures to raise the level of Income in lower 
Income groups should also form a part of the nutri- 
tion policy. Minimum wages should be fixed and 
assured to the persons by legislation. Health In- 
surance, unemployment schemes, family allowances 


In case of large families, maternity benefits and such 
other social legislations play an Important role in the 
protection and Improvement of the health of the 
people. 

The orientation into a new policy requires careful 
study of the elasticity of demand. The demand for 
protective foods cannot be effectively Increased unless 
the demand for energy-bearing foods Is properly 
satisfied and the price is well within the income level. 
The greatest benefit of these changes in policy would 
be to improve the nutrition of the agriculturist him- 
self and teach him to use more of dairy produce, fruits 
and vegetables In his dietary. There has been some 
adaptation to the new needs, but there must be some 
policy behind it all, to permit of steady expansion. 
This requires capital and a study of agricultural 
credit and agricultural indebtedness. 

Agricultural co-operation has done much In the 
past and requires continued encouragement. Edu- 
cation In improvement of methods. Joint use of 
machinery, easy supply of food seeds and manures, 
enriching effect of animal husbandry on soil. In- 
formation of marketing conditions and education of 
the farmers have to be provided. They must be 
educated to grow more of protective foods at least for 
their own use. 

EDUCATION IN FOOD MATTERS 

The nature of food partaken depends on the 
amoimt of the income at the disposal of the family 
and on the intelligent use made of that income to 
meet the food requirements. Education can achieve 
much when incomes are adequate; and even in 
lower Income groups, dietary habits can be improved 
through educational propaganda. It is necessary, 
therefore, to educate all such persons as school- 
teachers and social workers, who are Jn a position to 
Influence food-habits and administer social aid. 
Minimum nutritional needs of different age-groups 
and alternative sources from which different nutrient 
foods can be obtained, have to be explained and every 
opportunity has to be taken to point out the relation 
of 111 health and bad physique to Inadequate food. 

Adequate nutrition is not the only factor that 
requires consideration In matters of health. Pro- 
paganda Is also necessary to emphasise the necessity 
of good housing conditions, fresh air, sunshine, exer- 
cise and hygienic habits on the development of 
health. The Importance of education of the public 
cannot be too strongly emphasised. Every method, 
be it that of posters, pamphlets, bulletins, press 
articles, films, radio talks, demonstrations, exhibi- 
tions and museums should be tried and Instruction 
about nutrition should be included in adult edu- 
cation courses. Diet and food hj^iene should be In- 
corporated In the curriculum of all school studies. 

Nutritional Information miist be adapted to the 
habits and resources of particular groups of people so 
that they could use It for their betterment. Education 
must be practical and suited to all classes of the 
population, to labourers, rural and urban, as well as 
the salaried classes. It should Include advice on al- 
temalive diets In terms of food substances available*. 
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on the preparation of diverse menus within the limited 
range of different Incomes and should be capable of 
arousing interest in child and family welfare. 

Attempts should likewise be made for the pro- 
duction of foods on co-operative lines and the or- 
ganisation of garden allotments. Every farmer should 
at least learn to produce as much of protective foods 
as may be necessary for his needs. 

The question of free distribution of certain foods 
like milk or lunches to school children, or of selling 
the protective foods like milk at a subsidised rate re- 
quires closer scrutiny and an adjustment for different 
Income levels. Malnutrition is often most prevalent 
In families whose income Is lowest and It Is these very 
persons who require continued relief. 

NUTRITION COMMITTEE 

The League of Nations recommended the forma- 
tion of a National Nutrition Committee to organise 
and co-ordinate nutrition work in a nation. This 
Committee is expected (1) to collect Information re- 
garding nutrition problems and to determine their 
limitations and defects, to find out the foods and the 
amounts consumed and the distribution of this con- 
sumption among individual men, women and children 
of all sorts and conditions, (2) to Indicate, on the basis 
of this research, the changes that are desirable in the 
nation's diet, and (3) to foster the health of the rising 
generation and to publish, from time to time, sound 
propaganda and advice for the correction of faulty 
diets and methods of cooking and to rectify both 
physical and nutritional defects. 

The Committee is also expected to pay special 
attention to social aspects of malnutrition, the food- 
consumption habits and economic resources of various 
peoples, their nutritional requirements, the nutritive 
values of different foods and should publish from 
time to time periodic surveys of Its nutrition policy. 

THE ALL-INDIA FOOD CONFERENCE 

The Indian Medical Research Association and 
Sir Robert McCarrison had recognised tlie importance 
of the subject of nutrition long before the League of 
Nations did. 

Since then, the study of nutrition in India has 
progressed and it has now been recognised as a 


national problem. Government of India have gone a 
step further and have taken the public into con- 
fidence. They call an All-India Food Conference from 
time to time to advise them on Nutritional matters 
and to devise means to better the situation by means 
of short-term and long-term programmes. 

The fifth Conference {Jan.-Feb. 1945) decided 
to carry out the following msasures: 

(1) fe give vigorous push to the Grow More Food 
Campaign by (a) assuring the cultivator fair 
price for their food grains, (b) undertaking 
measures to increase the production of milk, 
eggs, fish, vegetables and fruits, (c) en- 
couraging the growing of vegetables in all 
vacant plots even in villages and schools, 
(d) encouraging the use of better manure 
and fertilizers ,(e) supplymg materials for 
seed and manure deposits, and Implements 
like tractors, pumps and cold storage and 
(f) encouraging the expansion of live-stock 
production: 

(2) to better the nutrition by undertaking (a) 
diet surveys and removal of diet defects, 
{b) measures to provide protective foods and 
milk to people e.g. mothers and children who 
most need it, and (c) to popularise alter- 
native foods to make up the diet deficiencies; 

(3) to develop the milk supply by (a) establishing 
large dairy farms, (b) salvaging dry cows 
and buffaloes, (c) facilitating the move- 
ment of milch cows. Bombay is the first City 
to take the lead in subsiding milk to mothers 
and children: 

(4) to encourage poultry farms and fish culture; 

and 

(5) to provide extra food to manual workers 
through cooked-food canteens. 

They are thus trying to close the gaps between 
the nutritional needs of the people and the foods 
available. Every cloud has a silver lining. The War 
brought untold miseries to the people; but with the 
coming of peace, there are better chances now of Sir 
Robert McCarrlson’s desire gaining fruition than ever 
during the last twenty-five years. 
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THE ELECTKOWC AGE 

I NDIA is on the march to a new destiny. For 
great things are coming m radio In our country. 
We will harness the modern electron to our 
ancient civilisation. “Electrons”, it has been 
said”, * “are the mighty midgets that will reshape 
your life tomorrow. Our electrons are neatly caged 
inside glass or metal tubes, like the genie in Alladin's 
lamp. And, like AUaddln’s genie, they have the power 
to serve us in a thousand useful ways. 

“Those faintly glowing silvered bulbs inside your 
radio set may not look impressive. Yet they take a 
feeble, Imperceptible radio signal and multiply it more 
than a billion times. That gives you some idea of the 
-wonders caged electrons can perform. 

“Electronic devices are likely to perform more 
and more tasks in factory, store and office. An elec- 
tric eye will read blueprints and faithfully reproduce 
them In metal. A vending machine will wrap 
packages and make its owti change. An electronic 
book-keeping device will keep your accounts and 
avoid errors. 

“Yet, for evety job they take away, electron tubes 
can be counted on to conjure up several new ones. 


• From a speecE by Geieral David Sartoff. Pry^idetit of the Kadio 
•Corporation of Atnerien. 


"Here are just a few c>f the electronic develop- 
ments you and I have learned to take for granted: 
X-ray tubes, talking pictures, ultra-violet lamps, 
public-address systems, neon signs, ‘fever’ machines, 
burglar alarms and huhmescent Ughtlng. The 
photographs of far-away battlefields in your morn- 
ing paper are usually radioed across the ocean. An 
electronic eye levels your elevator; another opens 
railway-station doors wh^n your hands are full 
of luggage. 

“Electron tubes sort granges, fill bottles, dry 
paint, pasteurize milk, dehydrate eggs, copy maps, 
aid the hard of hearing, frisk suspects for concealed 
weapons, and keep careless fingers from being 
mangled by machines. When darkness falls, electron 
tubes can turn on street lights. 

“Some electronic device^ have sharpened aU five 
human senses. With this one you can hear a butterfly 
stamp its foot. With that one you can stand on the 
outskirts of a crowd, pick out any individual among 
the thousands present, and eavesdrop on what he’s 
saying. Here’s a phototube so sensitive It distin- 
guishes all different shades <>/ colour. Here’s a gadget 
that feels variations of 1/1 d, 000 of an inch in the 
thickness of a copper wire; another that will taste 
one drop of vinegar In a vat Of water; and a third that 
can smell the smoke of a single pocket match inside 
a giant warehouse. 
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15 Years Ahead 

■1 ^ave watched an electronic circuit measure 
the speed ol bullets whizzing from a gun. 1 have 
seen another instrument probe electronic fingers deep 
into the earth and unerringly locate hidden oil 
deposits.” 

The use of Electronics has produced a revolution 
m Industry and life in Europe and America. When 
it is harnessed in such a vast country as India, it 
will open up immense possibilities of progress. 

RADIO AND THE LIFE OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 

The great instrument of Electronics is radio. 
Radio v/ill help our people grow more grain, raise more 
cotton, produce more raw materials and manufac- 
tured articles, rear healthier families, live In better 
happier homes. 

Naturally, radio alone cannot achieve all these 
things. The coming 15 years will see many indivi- 
duals and many Industries contributing to the broader 
security of India. Radio will help to bind these In- 
dividuals and industries together, so that their 
achievements will flow from one to the other, and 
their usefulness multiply. In India during the next 
15 years, radio will outstrip any predictions made for 
it today. 

When we look back to 1930 and see what predic- 
tions we then made for radio in the past IS years we 
find how far short they fell In assessing the vast pos- 
sibilities of this science. India recognizes that great 
possibilities lie ahead 'of Its radio Industry. Today, 
India has only 180,000 radio sets. It should have — 
and will have — millions of radios in the homes, 
and factories and villages. 

The art of broadcasting In India will be a service 
co-ordinated with every branch of progressive gov- 
ernment, assisting our farmers, our schools, our 
factories, our families. Based on our already sound 
foundation the service of Indian radio broadcasting 
will grow, with state and nationwide services 
especially created for our social, reJlgious and eco- 
nomic life. lake the motion picture, radio will be a 
powerful system of education and information, tuned 
to the modem needs of modern India. 

Culturally, as well as economically, radio is a 
great basic need of India; for the increase of employ- 
ment, for better crops, better homes, better schools 
and healthier families. Radio is not a luxury, It Is 
a fundamental tool and necessity. It Is a fruitful 
help for a fruitful India. 

In Europe and in the U.S.A. radio reached a high 
standard of development and reaching that height it 
was extremely helpful In promoting social welfare. 
But on the other hand, it was open to the worst abuse. 
Hailed as a most potent force of propaganda by 
politicians, it paved the way to the growth and 
development of violent ideologies that overpowered 
Germany, Italy and Japan and brought about the 
recent world war. In the hands of Hitler and 
Mussolini, It became socially destructive. In the Dght 
of these consequences, we have to leam the lesson that 


all efforts should be made to plan the development, 
of radio on the right lines. Only then can it promote 
social welfare to the highest degree. 

RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 

India has the opportunity for n comparatively 
fresli start in radio. It should be Possible to avoid 
many painful transition stages In the coming 15 
years, and to take advantage of the developments in 
engineering and In broadcasting and communica- 
tion technique which have com^ out of the 
recent war. 

India's radio Industry will grow hand in hand 
with the electrical industry In general, and with the 
streamlining' of our power Industry. It will also grow 
with our transportation industry. Iiallroads, high- 
ways and air transport companies win utilize radio. 
Each field will help the other. 

Radio In India is a great potential source of 
employment. Already, several radio manufactur- 
ing and assembling factories have been started 
for the total or partial manufacture of radio sets. 
This, in itself, represents a pool of employment. In 
addition, we will need technicians for the installation 
and service of radio equipment, for sales, advertising, 
transportation and other fields which will tie up with 
the growth of radio. 

We must make radio sets at price levels to insure 
a wide distribution throughout India. At the same 
time we must recognize that our climatic conditions- 
make stem demands on all types of radio equipment 
and that we cannot sacrifice performance for price. 
The Industry, I am sure, will insist on the proper 
standards. 

Over and above the field of broadcasting, there 
is another distinct branch of radio, — point to point 
communication, which will enhance the economic and 
cultural development of India. This is the great field 
of internal communication by radio, a service already 
advanced In India, but which has an ever more bril- 
liant future. As the needs of this field expand, the 
need for trained personnel will grow. Here agaln^ 
radio wlU make a distinct contribution through the 
skill of India-trained men. 

Dr. C. B. Jolllrre, Vice-President In charge of 
RCA Laboratories at Princeton, NJ. U.S.A- sees In 
television ‘a second revolution’ which can affect our 
mode of living to an even greater degree than radio 
broadc^ting. Many Industries will Spring up to fit 
the needs of the mother industry, television. Our 
film industry will be a contributing factor to the 
growth of television. Our studios win produce for 
television programme. Our theatres, too, will take 
advantage of the possibilities of television. 

It is not fantastic to imagine long telephone and 
tel^raph lines being replaced by lines of towers 
spaced 25 to 40 miles apart with small automatle 
radio transmitters and receivers carrying many 
messages simultaneously through the ether from one 
part of the country to another. A single communica- 
tions channel may carry telegraph, telephone, and! 
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television messages or programmes simultaneously 
with less maintenance or service than simple 
wire lines. 

TIIE NEED OF A PLAN 

The world is ready for and needs new industries. 
This is the same condition as existed at the end 
of World War I. What then can come out of the end 
of world war n for peace-time use? Radio engineers 
should think and plan seriously concerning that use. 
The instrumentalities which have been developed for 
war purposes can result In very large industries in 
peace or they can fizzle out Into slowly developing 
and inconsequential industries. 

In the light of the extensive use and development 
of radio In Europe and the U.S.A. how would India 
plan radio development in the near future > It ia 
obvious that there is an Incomparable field for 
development in such a vast country, almost a sub- 
continent, as India. 

India lives In her hundreds of villages and so the 
planning of radio In this country must envisage an 
extensive net-work of transmitting stations from 
one end of the country to the other. 

Unfortunately, three-fourths of our people are 
illiterate and so through the word of radio the people 
in the villages can awake to the message of sanita- 
tion, health and medical relief. For providing such 
necessary and effective education, we shall have to 
plan either to take over from Europe more and more 
radios year after year or to start manufacture of 
radio sets in India. Our plan should, therefore, start 
with the programme of more radios and more trans- 
mitting stations all over the country. 

But for tills purpose, our country needs a People’s 
Radio, free to debate and discuss the major problems 
and issues that face the nation and free to help 
national enterprise through commercial propaganda. 

For guiding such a free Instrument of radio, we 
may establish in time to come an all-India Council 
for Radio Development, having representatives who 
will voice the Ideals and aspirations of the Indian 
masses. 

There is considerable scope for nationwide de- 
velopment in radio and broadcasting, particularly In 
relation to the manufacture of receiving sets, and 
establlsliment of a network of transmitting stations, 
and the industry offers a valuable source of employ- 
ment, in the present post-war period, especially to 
the demobilised war personnel. 

Broadcasting has a big role to play in instruc- 
tional propaganda which in turn Is closely linked with 
plans for social and economic development. 

In devising a network of village radios for India 
two considerations are being kept In mind. In the 
first place the service Should be cheap In consonance 
with the country’s economic standards. Secondly, 
in the preliminary stage radio should reach the 
more accessible of the widely scattered rural areas. 

India’s peasant population is scattered over 
700,000 villages. Of these rural units nearly 600,000 arc 


The Radio and Social Welfare in Future India 

mere hamlets each with a population below 1,000, and 
comprising a total of 181,000.000 people. Villages wltli 
a population ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 number some 
80,000 containing roughly 143,000,000 persons. Trans- 
late these figures Into terms of receivers and you are 
confronted with a pretty problem. Is it preferable to 
reach 143,000,000 people through 80,000 receivers or 
would you rather expend money on nearly 500,000 
more receivers to reach only an additional 38,000,000? 
It Is here that the element of accessibility comes in. 
And to this question there is obviously only one- 
practical answer. 

The other consideration is cheapness. In a poor 
country like India, the most acceptable radio service 
is one that is easily receivable on cheap sets. Though 
plans have by no means matured, those In authority 
Incline towards popularising medium-wave rather 
than short-wave transmission. Medium-wave receivers 
cost roughly one-fourth the price of short-wave 
sets. Apart from economy there Is the practical 
consideration that the short-wave band is over- 
crowded. As a result of the war, radio equipment has 
been revolutionised and work on new types of trans- 
mitters Is reported to be making good progress. A 
network of programme points relaying broadcasts to 
receiving points with separate transmitters for urban 
and rural programmes Is visualised. High quality 
telephone wires Jinking the separate twin trans- 
mitters In each regional area will enable simultaneous 
broadcast of dual programmes. The plan which, to 
repeat, is still at a tentative stage is fashioned partly 
on the Soviet model. 

Official figures on the number of Russian stations 
are not available but competent estimates place it at 
500 to 700. Considering that India today has for 
Internal purposes only nine stations — four of them 
short-wave — with 14 transmitters, the leeway to be 
made up is prodigious. Calculated in terms of equip- 
ment, personnel and finance, it represents a colossal 
total. Whether a considerable proportion of the cost 
can be met out of local contributions collected through 
district boards is problematic. Other sources may 
have to be tapped. For those who grudge this ex- 
penditure a few comparative figures may be quoted. 
Before the war the BBC controlled one central and 
13 regional stations. How many people realise that 
the yearly cost of nmning a single one of these re- 
gional stations was more than the annual peace-time 
expendlUire on the whole of All-India Ra^o? 

Broadcasting is bound to play an increasingly 
important part in the development and popularisation 
of post-war India. The war gave a tremendous 
stimulus to external broadcasts from this country 
and Delhi's two lOC-KW short-wave transmitters are 
capable of radioing right round the earth. They 
reach out north-cast to Japan, south-east to Malaya 
and beyond, north-a-est to the British Isles, and 
Europe, south-west to SouUi Africa, Madagascar and 
Mauritius and near home to the countries east and 
west of India. In the future what fruitful poten- 
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15 Years Ahead 


tialities for projecting India abroad this vast radio 
domain offers? 

JNTERNATIONAL AND CULTURAL ASPECTS OF 

RADIO 

There is another important aspect of radio In 
India, and that is the international aspect The 
modern nation is articulate. It speaks by radio to the 
ether nations of the world. Powerful short-wave 
transmitters are part of the new technique of Infor- 
mation, together with the rebroadcast of programmes 
in. other lands. 

Just as we must show the beauties of India, its 
products and its peoples by films to the other coun- 


tries of the world, so we must give the world through 
radio an understanding of our plans and our hopes. 

Foreign relations, as our leaders well understand, 
are not static but fluid and dynamic and they require 
the use of radio on a sustained basis. India, fifteen 
years from now, will be sending as well as receiving 
a wide range of short-wave programmes in many 
languages. 

The w’ar gave us a new appreciation of the value 
of International exchange of news and opinion. Our 
International as well as domestic radio will develop 
in the interests of a more fruitful India and an India 
that is properly understood outside of her borders. 
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In Hie wor loiiiofTO%v' the ilicatrc iias air im|iortant role to play 8» a 
centre of knouledpe os well a^^ileasure. Two factors we jiTust'’‘i,cftp constantly improving ; 
ilie mitiil of tlie tlieatrc anti iH^lgPllynrf'nlw'tlieatre. Tlic miiiil U made by tlie film 
producers wlio pul upon tlic screen life's wontlcrs and vicissitudes. Tbc liody is tlic work 
. uf the nu'ter'buiUlcrf tbc mastcr-decnrator and the masler^mcclianic. 

,(■ “T"' 

Studios everywhere are intent on carrying the minti of the theatre forward by 
leaps and bonnds. But the bod/* mn»t not lag behind. For, without its progress, the 
knowlcdg^bd the pleasure the film^producers bring will never completely go home to 

First, there is the structure demanding attention. It must be artistic and mcful at 
the same time. The lines must ri«e with splendid ease, create striking significant effects, 
so tliat one may fall iininediately under a spelt and move spontaneously towards the 
wide and bright door-ways as towards a realm of dreams come true. , | 

Inside, the lounge must be a iiiaiiy-sidcd luxury; tasteful furniture amidst 
which the world and his wife can wail with extreme comfort — glorious paintings bung 
oil the walls for the more alert eyes among the crowd — plentifully provisioned fast- 
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I OF TOMORROW 


%\orking milLbara aitd eoda-fouiiuins for the tired to grow fresh and tune up befoTe 
entering the auditorium — reposeful smoking-rooms for men to relax anlule after the daj's 
work— slick and scented cosmetic rooms for women to give tliem«el\es the finishing touch. 

The starting bell rings and the gaily clad people enter the spacious and ■’ ’ 
decked auditorium. Here loo U luxury. Tlie commonest citizen sits here in coot comfort— tlie 
chairs soft and rap.irious, the !eg*room ample, the air clear and Invigorating with a special 
conditioning process, an ingenious device driving out cigarette smoke at regular mtervan. 

The screen lights op and the' grave or humorous lilm'draina begins. It it now lljat 
the body of tlie tlieatrc makes its finest contribution. For the art of tlie film'drama 
succeeds or fails according to tlic <(cgrce of art with which the hundreds of eyes and 
ears in the huge darkened hall arc Iielped to receive its movement and menage. Arc the 
pictures in sharp and detailed focus ? Are the sounds accurate and distinct 'i 
questions are crucial. 

Perfect machiiierj’ for picture-projection and sound-projection niu»t be there 
all other things if the tlieatre of tomorrow is to he a power in the land. To make fij 

and ohjects take lhrce.-dimengioiinl reality on the screen and the voices of liununity 
and Nature come uHve in every poi*iblc modulation, the lalc«t and most en||ienl 
inventions are wailing to reach India from llic humming vvorkthops of America ti"^”" 

PHOIXIPHONE EQUIPMENTS LIMITED. 

PHOTOPHONE EQUIPMENTS LIMITED will set Iwatmg tlie 
of the body beautiful of tomorrow’s super-llieatre. 
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O Culture Oigantiei by JT. D. Seihna, B. A. fBom.) Author and JoaraaNit, Bombay. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS 

K, D. SETHNA 


Mr K. D. 6Wiiia, B.A. {Bomba;/) ttilh Phtlosoph;/ Uonoiin and tht Ellis Ptisein ErtglisJi, is both a poet 
and a prose iiriteru'hose Korl. has been apprtcialhtig noted by eompelenl critles. Ilesluditd for tight 
years at close quarters the spiritual and cutluTot aetinlyof SriAurobindo end has kept in lltinq tenth 
With the lerious trends of Culture in India and abroad, lie published some of his poems in iOlt under 
tketitle ' Ihe Secret Splendour’. Jlis Jiteraty and philosophical essays, trhith have appeared in several 
journals, are soon to be collected «u bool-form 

IVhat IS the baste am of Culture* 7T>i« question Mr. Sellina pregnantly onstcers,andindienleslhe 
faculties in us by u hich that aim is to be atlained. A harmonious synthesis of alt our etiUural faeulties is 
ihentiiidly suggested — tciih hints about some praetiealtneansof eneoiiragingit. The Soviet Itehniqut is 
briefly noted but the psychological and ideologteal aUnosphtre natural anrt propertoour eountryisseen 
to befarothei than the one faioiirtd by Soiict Bnssia. Mr. .y^fAna the Indian spiritual genius 

and Its aeeimulating continual expression and, justifying it, tools in its light upon the in/lntncs exercised 
by Sri AiiroMndo's integral lislon and realisation as the most slgnificanltoday. Eext, he gives a sum- 
mary sketch of the Culture Section, and finally to lessen certain vnaroidable omissions a short co7«trne- 
fj« eriticism i» offered of some wrong turns Indian painting is liable to tale In the future. £'cer^«Afre 
fii Mr, Selhna's essay, a keen and rhythmical style lends added force to the thought. 

Eieculhe Editor, 


CULTURE’S TRIPLE AIM AND FOURFOLD PROCESS 
O scientists were needed to trace the animal 
in man: we had long known with Plato that 
we contained the tiger and the ape. Nor was 
it war-correspondents reporting Nazism who 
found out the devil in man; centuries ago the Old 
Testament had seen our heart to be the lurking-place 
of wickedness and deceit. Nor, again, did Gerald Heard 
and Aldous Huxley first point to the god in man; the 
Rig Veda, from the dawn of time, had hailed us as 
Children of Immortality. 

With these three facts about man’s nature star- 
ing us ever in the face, the aptest definition of 
Culture — of man's proper psychological growth and 
outflowenng — is that it lies in his controlling the 
animal in him, combating the devil in him, consum- 
mating the god in him. And the means of Culture 
are those faculties that can achieve this triple aim. 

There are four such faculties. First, the intel- 
lect striving impersonally for truth. Second, the urge 
towards righteousness. Third, the pursuit of beauty. 
Fourth, the aspiration for the Infinite and the 
Eternal. Unless these faculties are given play, all 


our planning for the future will be issueless efficiency 
and otiose organisation. Culture must be planned to 
save all other planning from being "leather and 
prunella.” 

But the planning of Culture will not be a total 
success if the Intellectual, ethical, aesthetic and 
spiritual sides of man’s nature lack integration. They 
have to work together as one whole. Each by itself 
runs the risk of tripping. The intellect striving Im- 
personally for truth can fall into the hands of the 
devilish instinct that turns science into flying bombs 
and gas-chambers. The urge for righteousness, the 
pursuit of beauty, the aspiration for the Infinite and 
the Eternal must be present In order to direct It nobly 
and fruitfully and profoundly. In the same way, the 
urge for righteousness can become the fanaticism of 
the formalist or the puritan — a narrow myopic pas- 
sion — ^without the intellect’s many-vlstaed view and 
balancing of ideas in a disinterested manner, the 
sense of the beautiful guiding It towards constructive 
harmony and away from "wonky” extremism, the 
spiritual intuition evoking a luminous and sponta- 
neous law based on unity-in-diversity. The pursuit 
of beauty too can miss its own authentic realisation 
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unless the sense of the true and of the good and of 
the Everlasting keeps it above barren decoration, the 
isolated Ivory tower, the groove of self-satisfied sen- 
suousness and surface-scouring pleasure. Even the 
aspiration for the Infinite and the Eternal, though 
holding at its core a natural secret of synthesis, can 
err if allowed to be over-outward or over-inward. 
Uninfluenced by the rest of our progressive attributes, 
it can precipitete itself into a bigoted religiosity 
attached to a creed, a ceremonial and a church. Else, 
it can recoil with disgust or disappointment from the 
manifold imperfect earth-existence and seek tlirough 
peaceful or ecstatic trance an ethereal Beyond. To 
curb that other-worldly tendency the intellect, the 
moral impulse, the aesthetic Instinct have to bend the 
liberated "unhorizoned soul” towards the detailed 
discriminating and ordering of ideas and things, the 
Just Jnter-TeJatjng of persons diversely constituted 
and derived from diverse classes, the building of de- 
lightful significant forms that enrich the earth. The 
combined play, therefore, of the faculties that pro- 
mote man’s proper psychological growth and out- 
flowering is the real goal. 

THE BROAD APPROACH TO INTEGRAUTE 

The goal, however, has to be approached very 
carefully, very considerately. No ruthless cutting 
away must be permitted of whatever follows too ex- 
clusively a certain curve of the cultural conscious- 
ness. If, for instance, there is in a particular artist 
an excess of sensuous expression, he must not be 
ignored, ostracised, pushed into a comer. T^e sane 
catholicity that is requisite for the combined opera- 
tion of lour supreme faculties implies an illu- 
mined tolerance. The word “illumined" Is, of course, 
as important as the word “tolerance", because, 
at the same time that tolerance Is practised, 
the non-persecution should not become indifference: 
it must strive ever in a wise and inspfred fashion 
to show the over-sensuous artist what he lacks. Thus, 
there would be carried home more and more to that 
artist the work of such masters as have shown a 
sensuous ‘penchant’ because their nature was cast 
in a sensuous mould and yet have infused their ‘pen- 
chant’ with beauties of other types to stop its failing 
from an all-round grace. Kalidasa is a case in point. 
No poet has been charged more with the body’s 
colour and passion: still, his work displays both a 
firm discipline of thought and a sympathetic 
ethleo-mystical tone. There is in him no dispropor- 
tloned riot of external, luxurious, voluptuous loveli- 
ness. A poet like Valmiki, on the other hand, is 
ruled by the moral consciousness — but he is pre- 
vented from doling out dry didacticism by a warm 
Imagination, a broad plastic understanding and an 
idealistic ‘clan' towards the supra-mundane, which 
come in again and aealn to render his being’s pecu- 
liar turn a vessel for harmonious Culture-exprradon. 
Vyasa is the intellectual poet 'par excellence’: 
thought, subtle and puissant and penetrating, 
assuming a thousand shapes, eagsriy running in all 
directions, pressing out theories and philosophies 
from whatever is at hand, Is his ‘metier’. Yet the 
Mahabharata is no monument of mere logic and 
metaphysics metrlclsed. There Is vivid vision in it 


and there is the touch on palpitant flesh; and the 
artist-philosopher has a glow of goodness in his 
bosom, mingling with his self-utterance a cry about 
right and wrong, about divine Justice, about human 
charity. In addition, a background is made percep- 
tible of the Superhuman and the Deific, putting 
forth a concrete embodiment of dynamic spiritua- 
lity in the figure of Krishna. No predominantly spiri- 
tual poetry has so far appeared, which could compare 
in bulk and range of design with the edifices of 
sensuous, moral and intellectual poetry raised by 
Kalidasa, Valmiki and Vyasa. In the Vedas and the 
Upanishads — also in the portion of the Maha- 
bharata where the scripture that has been known 
as the Bhagwad Gita Is delivered — we have sub- 
stantial beginnings: some highest, deepest and widest 
inspiration of the Eternal and the Infinite stands in 
massive and open command without annulling the 
bright-edged reason, the call of morality or the 
essence of the sense-life. But in these old scriptures 
character and plot held together and interwoven into 
a large rounded world by inventive vitality are not 
found: the Gita’s exceedingly dramatic situation is 
too brief and episodic to form such a world. Nor are 
they on a grand scale in the mystical output of Tagore 
who splendidly brought forth hundreds of short 
separate lyrics. Besides, he wrote as a rule in one 
single strain — the devotee's dream and desire; an 
unforgettable performance, yet wanting in the poly- 
phonic amplitude of the Rishls. It is said that in a 
few years what was initiated in spiritual content and 
style by the Rlshis will attain plenary completion 
and be sovereignly infused with inventive vitality in 
the epic entitled 'Savltrl: a Legend and a Symbol’ at 
which Sri Aurobindo, our greatest master of spiri- 
tuality today. Is working. Then there will be a match 
on the spiritual plane to the triumphs already with 
us on the other levels. All such achievements in 
particular, and in general any that are not lop- 
sidedly inspired, would be kept In the forefront of 
the national mind by the planners of Culture in 
order to induce global fullness. While giving perfect 
freedom for genuine inspiration of every sort to 
find voice and reach the national mind, there would 
be a tactful psychological push towards integrality. 

That push can be administered to both life and 
art in two ways: first, constant exhibition of the 
harmonious synthesis and, second, education with a 
constant* tendency tovmrds this synthesis. But 
before the two ways can be authentically practised, we 
must set aside the tyranny of the economic menta- 
lity. The economic mentality sways the present age. 
Everything is seen in terms of money-returns. If a 
scheme is drawn up for any purpose, the prime 
query is; “Will it pay’” It is understandable that the 
business-aspect of a scheme is not neglected: how- 
ever, to foster always such schemes as make the 
nation richer is to multiply money unnecessarily. 
Together with projects that bring gold and silver 
there must be others that pour not glittering metal 
Into the nation’s coffers but intellectual, ethical, 
artistic and spiritual light into the nation’s con- 
sciousness, What does it matter if wealth does not 
Increase through all that is attempted? Wealth is 
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there to bring not merely more wealth: It must bring 
growth and outflowering of the inner self. As long 
as our aims are haunted by “Will it pay?” we shall 
never have a sustained Culture. It Is not the utter 
putting away of the business Instinct that Is advised: 
what is desirable Is that the business Instinct should 
not sprawl over everything. We must clearly see 
that Culture must be encouraged even though it 
may not pay. 

In this respect as well as with regard to cultural 
exhibition and cultural education we have plenty to 
learn from the Socialist State of Russia. Russia to- 
day has a vast network of drama and music and 
painting made easily accessible to the commonest 
worker. Schools and colleges provide lavish educa- 
tion, learning is scattered with an equal hand to the 
whole community. But the Culture that is thus pro- 
vided has the Marxist ideology at its back. Every- 
thing is interpreted In the light of that Ideology. 
Capable though that ideology is of causing the Inner 
self to grow and outflower In an ethlco-social direc- 
tion, the Culture It peirades leaves undeveloped 
many aspects of man’s being that are the most 
precious and that can lift even social ethics to both 
a nobler and more effective plane. Whatever the 
formal departures from the old Mechanical Mate- 
rialism in regard to the process of phenomena, the 
new Dialectical Materialism is foundationally no 
different. The inner self Is viewed and treated 
as an outcome and a dependent of the outer: the 
testimony of the world's mightiest and finest phi- 
losophies, richest and most powerful art-creations, 
rarest and intensest psychological experiences is set 
at a discount: In short, the soul of man, that radiant* 
dweller in many worlds, that embryo godhead. Is 
short-sightedly deemed a strange phosphorescence 
of the"wavy grey stuff of the material brain. A variant 
of this view is the looking on all mental activity as 
the sum-total of the throat’s muscle-movements: to 
think is simply to talk, loudly or under one’s breath I 
In any case, there is for the Marxist nothing else than 
phases of physical function. But, thanks to research 
in extra-sensory perception carried out under test 
conditions and statistical scrutiny in laboratories in 
Cambridge and at Duke University In North Carolina, 
the day Is long over for physical function to loom 
large in science even. When anything Is transmitted 
across physical space, the distance diminishes the 
strength in exact Inverse ratio; but controlled and 
certified experiments in telepathy have found that 
a thought transmitted from afar is invariably as 
strong, as definite as one from a neighbouring 
locality. So it is proved that telepathy Is not a kind 
of radio across physical space with a bodily part acting 
at either end. Much less can a bodily part be held res- 
ponsible for prevision, for seeing «)rrcctly the 
future. The mathematcally sifted fool-proof labo- 
ratory-instances brought forx'ard of prevision set 
at nought physical time In addition to physical 
space. The evidence collected by Dr. Rhine and 
others has given with a strict scientific procedure 
the ‘coup de grace’ to materialistic self-sufficiency. 
Of course the body-formula yet holds sway over 
those who refuse to look at the new facts and figures 


about faculties present in us though seldom deve- 
loped and used; but no honest inquirer can now help 
concluding that experimentation as accurate and 
systematic as any scientist could ask for has shown 
it to be devoid of finality.* So, wc have to learn 
the technique of cultural exhibition and education 
from Soviet Russia without needing from even a 
modem angle to accept the type of Culture stressed 
by Lenin and Stalin. 

CULTURAL SYNTHESIS IN THE INDIAN LIGHT 

Dr. Rhine and company, however, ore not Indis- 
pensable to India for seeking her cultural synthesis 
far beyond the Marxist Ideologj'. At the very dawn 
of her history there was a huge outburst of mystical 
experience and In the light of It the whole Indian 
civilisation was shaped. Such a shaping was Inevi- 
table because somehow the Indian character was 
prone to be mystical and because by that prone- 
ness those who went In for sustained mysticism 
gained an experience so intense and Immense that It 
simply gripped and enveloped the consciousness of 
the nation, making the fullest use of the nation's 
natural leaning. Life, in all Its spheres, got per- 
meated with an intuition of the Eternal and the 
Infinite — an Intuition that drove through various 
channels towards the Ideal of an actual concrete 
realisation of a spark of divinity ensouled amidst our 
mind and vital substance and body, a Cosmic Con- 
sciousness at once single and manifold, an ineffable 
Transcendent from whom all things have derived 
and whose perfection all things are struggling to 
manifest. Every Indian was expected to become a 
practising mystic at the end of his career. He was 
asked to divide his life into four periods. In the 
first he must be educated and prepared Intellectually, 
ethically, artistically, spiritually. In the second he 
must take up the burden of domestic and social acti- 
vity and be a fruitful philanthropic citizen. In the 
third he must turn gradually the v^ddeness and rich- 
ness of his nature after multifarious contact with 
the world to the ideal of mysticism. And In the 
fourth he must give up all ordinary ties, rise above 
the Joys and griefs, glories and miseries, triumphs 
and tribulations of the common existence and plunge 
wholly into direct mystical union with the Supreme- 
moving, after the union, among human habitations 
for no personal or world-coloured ends but exclu- 
sively as a transmitter of the peace that passes tlie 
understanding and the force that flows from the 
Limitless. ’Tlic three preceding periods were deemed 
valuable to the extent to which they aided him to be 
successful in this final consummation. 

Though crores of Indians live as unsplrituaJly 
as other men and attain as little to Uie mystical 
experience in their old age, the test of value set up 
in ancient times has persisted down the ages and the 
conviction has never been lost that the most Impor- 
tant and authentic reality is the Eternal and the 
Infinite. The reason is not only that the seers of 
the Vedas and the Upanlshads had a far-reaching 
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influence but also that the Indian consciousness has 
been fed, continually by a long line of saints and yt^is 
running like a river of light through the uplands 
and lowlands of history for the last three thousand 
years. The Marxist ideology as a basis of Culture is 
utterly impossible in India not because Indian 
thought and Imagination have long been busy with 
God but because India does not just think and ima- 
gine about God — she has known God with an 
overwhelming intimacy and directness which cannot 
be swerved by the argumentation of Dialectical 
Materialism. Indian Culture cannot ever be de- 
mysticised. Its recent renaissance, true to the 
national genius, Is shot through with spiritual 
gleams. Its greatest figures have burned with a 
flame of yoga and most of Its prominent represen- 
tatives have stood on the borders of mysticism. 
T^ore talked as much of God as of poetic beauty 
and the University of Shantlnlketan. Gandhi has 
the name of God on his lips as often as the call of 
non-violence and the cry of Swaraj. Ramkrlshna 
and Vivekananda were shining storms of God, two 
colossal rebirths of the ancient splendour. And It 
is because Indian Culture has ineradlcably its centre 
in the spiritual that today the deepest creative 
factor for the future is the man who Is not only a 
superb scholar, poet, philosopher, political thinker 
and past nationalist leader but also a towering 
yogi — Sri Auroblndo. 

THE PARAMOUNT SIGNIFICANCE OF SRI 

AUROBINDO 

Sri Aurobindo Is the exponent of a spirituality 
that is not in the least escapist. It is largely owing 
to him that the current notion of Indian yoga as a * 
psychological mechanism to fight free of the earth- 
scene and pass out entranced into a supernal heaven 
or Nirvana has been replaced by the truer view of 
It as escapist In one branch only and In many 
branrfies potent for earth-use and for man’s myriad 
needs. Nor has Sri Aurobindo been content to revive 
the lost life-enriching spirituality of ancient days In 
a new form: he has carried it to an amplitude and a 
detailed efficacy in all our members never realised 
before. For he has based his yoglc experiment on 
the Intuition that the earth is the stage on which a 
drama of the Divine is enacted, a drama which starts 
with the concealment of the Godhead in what seems 
ms utter opposite — the apparently unconscious 
whirl of matter — and which reaches its climax when 
that opposite becomes a complete expression of the 
Splendour concealed. The Auroblndonian attitude 
implies much more than adding, to the aim of libera- 
ting man from the earthiness which binds him, the 
of casting a general spiritual Influence from the 
God-realised soul on its embodied activity. The re- 
jection of the theory that the field of time and space 
is an illusion to be fled from as soon as possible by a 
shooting up to some unlimited Being above temporal 
and spatial conditions Is indeed right, for the cosmos 
can never have a ‘rationale’ if It was made Just to be 
kicked away. Stress must be laid on manifesting the 
Supreme In terms of cosmic reality, on accepting the 
adventure of life, the challenge of matter, the multi- 
fariousness of Nature’s demand. But such a mani- 


festation cannot cry halt with merely embracing 
life and touching it to spiritual ends. The very 
terms of the God-realised soul's embodiment must 
partake of the Divine, be themselves God-realised. 
Our whole composite nature must be transformed 
until not only our mind force and our vital urge grow 
divinised but even our physical self turns delfic and 
blossoms Into a stuff undreamed of by past saints 
and sages. Then alone wjJJ the field of time and 
space be justified and the full purpose of its emana- 
tion from God be served. Not till then will God be 
a ruling power, here and now, Instead of an artist 
doomed for ever to be half-defeated by the medium 
through which he works. Since the elements of our 
whole composite structure have come from nothing 
save the Divine who Is the ultimate, our total divini- 
satlon can be no ‘fata morgana’, however sceptical 
our habitual way of thinking and living may render 
us. Deep in the undiscovered Spirit there must be a 
dynamis which holds the truth, the archetype, the 
perfect pattern of which these elements are the 
broken and obscured images emergent from that 
starting-point of the evolutionary drama, the figu- 
ration by the Spirit's Light of its own contrary. It 
Is this dynamis — with its promise of a flawless re- 
casting of man's consciousness and, in the final 
phase, a spiritual conquest of bodily disease and 
decline — that has been for the first time clearly 
sought by Sri Aurobindo and masterfully possessed 
and set operating in the yoga which he offers to ail 
who put themselves under his shaping hand In the 
Asram at Pondicherry. 

To be liberated by an Inner psychological process 
from limitation by things os they are. to ascend to 
a supra-mental status of consciousness by an un- 
sleeping aspiration, to bring down Into things as they 
are the glories and powers and beatitudes of the 
supra-mental till the archetype of the human is 
integrally incarnated: this Is the Auroblndonian 
yoga. Its destiny is to meet the smallest and 
meanest of our dally needs, to Illumine and reorga- 
nise all our living, so that each mode — art, philo- 
sophy, science, Industry, civics, government — may 
be given a new unflagging energy of Inspiration 
which exceeds immeasurably the intermlttant 
flashes of Insight the mind of man enjoys at 
present. By those fev’ flashes man has achieved 
whatever Is of value on earth — the sole fruitful 
part of his planning is kindled by them. But they 
are not enough: the entire dynamic Sun of v?hich 
they are stray beams must be ours. And Sri Aurobindo 
is the discloser of that Sun wherein the secret plan 
of a divine earth is aglow. The vision that he has 
laid bare in his numerous writings and that he is 
Working out In practical terms in his famous Asram 
cannot but prove of paramount significance for 
India’s cultural growth. 

THE RANGE AND CONTOUR OF THE CULTURE 

SECTION 

Fittingly, therefore, in the pages that follow 
there stands a special article with the caption: 
“Spiritual India and Sri Aurobindo”. The message 
Its author, Mr. Anllbaran Roy, expounds from several 
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angles has touched also other contributors on Cul- 
ture without hampering them from noting and ap- 
preciating secular agencies and outflowerings. Mr. 
Dilip Kumar Roy In his many-faceted essay on 
Indian music lays an emphasis on the spiritual atti- 
tude and emotion. Professor K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
who writes on Indo-Angllan literature with an out- 
look in all directions sees eye to eye with him as 
regards the central position of the mystical motif In 
our artistic activity. Here the role of the English 
language calls for a remark. Whether we admit it or 
no, English has come to stay in India: it is now part 
and parcel of our cultural life and In the midst of in- 
numerable tongues chequering the alt it promises to 
be the ‘lingua franca’ of the literate. So, if it can be 
mastered — and mastered it can, as the writers listed 
by Professor Iyengar show — it Is most suited for 
carrying our deepest messages all over the country 
as well as all over the world where too it Is almost 
the universal language of inter-communication. Nor 
is its prevalence the sole advantage: a keener ad- 
vantage is its great maturity and its multitude of 
tones, rendering it the finest vehicle for quick power- 
ful many-sided suggestion and consequently the best 
for mysticism's subtle lustres and shadows, sudden 
raptures and reticences. The newly expressive stamp 
put on it by Sri Aurobindo himself both through 
prose and verse and by those who are being Inspired 
by him adds to its hold on our life. And even for a 
non-mystical and less original purpose the points in 
Its favour are legion, as evinced by the publication 
of "15 Years Ahead" in English rather than any 
vernacular. 

Not that the vernaculars have a small role In 
India's future. The languages that Indians have 
Imbibed for centuries with their mothers’ milk are 
bound to be the most prolific in literary creations of 
Immense value — in fact so prolific that the present 
compilation, suffering as It does from lack of suffi- 
cient paper stock, has not been able to devote articles 
to planning the broad features of the creative forces 
rushing across this sub-continent through Hindi and 
Urdu and Gujarati and Tamil and Bengali. A portion 
of these forces, however, has been Isolated for close 
study by Dr. R. K. Yajnlk for casting the right lines 
for the Indian drama and theatre of tomorrow. But 
Dr. Yajnlk is no psychological "Isolationist", for India 
has to be modem, march with the times and display 
her own proper genius not without assimilating the 
fast-moving West. 

An international outlook is also at the back of 
Prof. A. R. Wadia’s liberal discourse on Culture as an 
educational ideal, indeed, true Culture cannot help 
being international unless It wishes to knock all 
meaning out of itself. A wide humanity is Its kernel 
— sw’eetness and light drawn from many quarters and 
spreading everywhere — absorbing all things, under- 
standing all things, enveloping all things, though re- 
maining free from any amorphousness. Yes, free 
from any amorphousness: for together with being 
catholic it must have, as Professor Wadia is awTire, 
a direction: it must not dissolve Into an elegant en- 
couragement of 'lalssez falre’. It has principles, since 
sweetness and light are positive powers, uplifting man 
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with a sure formative grip on him, while tr^ng to 
hurt his frailties, even his wickednesses, as little as 
-possible. And both light and sweetness bring their 
norms tinged somewhat differently by different 
national dispositions and circumstances. As out 
of place as amorphousness In cultural catholicity is 
monotone. 

All the essays here collected have rather a general 
vision than a detailed focus of the future. This Is 
natural since it is the free and spontaneous limcr self 
of man that creates Culture and its motions cannot 
be rigidly regimented or charted out. But the signs 
of the days to come are read sufficiently to help 
planning. Only two branches of Culture arc left un- 
explored: one I have already mentioned — vernacular 
literature, the other Is painting. ^Vhe^eas the ten- 
dencies noted in Indo-Anglian writing can be re- 
garded as reflective to a fair degree of those In the 
literary output In Indigenous tongues, no essay serves 
even at a second remove to reveal the paths Indian 
painting should most profitably follow. Not any In- 
trinsic want of significance in our painting, but pub- 
lishing difficulties are responsible for the gap. ^^at 
the organiser of the Culture Section can do to lessen 
the gap is pretty little. Just a few points can be 
stressed. They arise from his belief that the promi- 
nence given in the near past to the pictures done by 
Rabindranath Tagore In his old age has been harm- 
ful, while the praise lavished on Jamlnl Roy — 
especially after Beverley Nichols had declared him 
our most vital artist— has been misleading, 

SOME POINTS FOR THE FUTURE OF PAINTING 

What a gulf between Rabindranath Tagore, the 
first painter-genius of the Indian Renaissance with 
his profoundly Imaginative commingling of strength 
and delicacy, and Jamlni Roy, the reviver of the psy- 
chology and technique of a certain type of village-art, 
as well as Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian edition 
of extreme European Modernism' Unquestionably, 
the Neo-Bengal School of Abanlndranath did not 
cover ail desirable features; maybe, its strength was 
often subdued to a delicacy too fastidious and some 
closer contact with the common man’s vitality and 
posture would be salutary: also, the claims of 
external Nature might be conceded more generously 
and more accurately. Jaminl Roy is one direction In 
which the break with the Neo-Bengal School has led, 
but, as a recent critic. Mr. S. Chatterjl. has observed, 
this direction has not culminated in any artistic 
triumph comparable to the masterpieces of Aba- 
nlndranath or his disciples. Mr. Chatterji explains 
that the type of vlUage-art which Jamlnl Roy brings 
to the fore founded itself on a repetitive motif and 
its methods were unsophisticated and formal. The 
colour-scheme was limited and the flat washes 
showed barely any shading. The figures stood out 
In heavy dark outlines. The subjects were mainly 
mythological since the old villages lived in religious 
traditions. Jamini Roy’s use of this village-art ex- 
ceeds the old themes: he embodies also the modem 
temperament and atmosphere. And he has Intro- 
duced a few Improvements in technique; a linear 
quality that Is more forceful and a colour-scheme that 
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is more varied. Yet his performance as a whole fails 
to be inspiring to the inner self. The emphatic out- 
lines are frequently stiff and impervious to character- 
nuances. The colouring tends to be stereotOT>ed. 
There is, no doubt, a play of quaint and fantastic 
attitudes which intrigue the eye and create a sense 
of novelty. Still, they lose much of their appeal be- 
cause he goes on repeating them until they are de- 
graded into a monotonous and mechanical vitality. 
What saves his pictures from being failures is, as 
Mr. Chatterji maiks, his invariable flair for balanced 
composition. But can onginal and well-poised pat- 
terning suffice? Is there any significant experience 
behind it, any revelatory vision, any profound stir of 
emotion > Are there intensity of sight and intensity 
of rhythm breaking upon the striking surface of 
Jaminl Roy? Does any elemental power of magic or 
mystery surge from his depths, any magnificent 
secret from beyond the exterior of life shine through? 
The Intellect, the heart, the instlncUve nature, the 
unknown background which we vaguely call the soul, 
remain unthrllled when we look at the quaint forms 
and designs which he executes in the mam with a 
ponderous and obvious touch Here and there his 
human figures lend some charm and voice to his 
paintings — but this appeal is not lifted, except on 
rare occasions like his "Santhal Girl", to the pitch 
of creative art. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s deviation from the Neo- 
Bengal painters is towards a variant of the Surrealist 
school. Jumbled ideas and obscure impulses, amor- 
phous stirrings m the grey cells and m the entrails, 
are the preoccupation of Surrealism- physical pro- 
portion and verstmllltude mean nothing to its prac- 
titioners, rules of regularity, symmetry, harmony are 
shackles for them, their hands fight free of such 
superimpositions on the natural and primitive urge 
in them to represent their thoughts, feelings, whims, 
fancies, dreams, nightmares “unratlonallsed”. Just as 
they froth up from the recesses within. Crudely 
simple or grotesquely complicated, glaringly monst- 
rous or confusedly gorgeous, their “unrationalised" 
outburst tramples on what they deem the dull and 
tame rigidities of the old art. Now, these rebels do 
have something In common with the essential Indian 
mind In their emphasis on the inner reality which is 
different from the outer to which we are accustomed. 
A good part of ancient and mediaeval Indian art 
violates perspective and anatomy and the “values” 
of the physical eye in general. But it does not dabble 
In the chaotic subconscious or the hallucinations of 
aberrant nerves. There are a few geniuses among 
the Surrealists and their distortion and excess are 
rescued from sterility by the powerful piercing focus 
to which they somehow bring their gaze, making It 
disclose strange traits of character and strange psy- 
chological tensions in a sort of perverse perfection. 
However, the buik of the results is disappointing, and 
for the Indian mind the mood of Surrealism cannot be 
natural. The Indian mind bases its defiance of ordi- 
nary canons on the Superconscious and not the sub- 
conscious, the illumined spiritual being and not the 


ambiguous field of the psycho-pathologist and psycho- 
analyst. We may be affected by “modernist” ‘pen- 
chants’, but we must remember that what In this case 
we are affected by is 'penchants' of "modernist” 
Europe. India, gone “modernist", need not pursue 
the same mood as Europe. Some affinity there can 
be, and yet some dispositional difference too. The 
pictures the aged Rabindranath was driven by some 
urge of his nature to produce are not in consonance 
with the “modernist” turn we may expect from 
India. It is an oppressed, convoluted, incoherent, 
sub-human inspiration, achieving a simulacrum of 
harmony in Isolated spots by sheer accident, the 
major portion of the work remaining crude in con- 
ception and gross in technique and deficient al- 
together in the genius-pitch the Surrealists here and 
there attain In France. It Is a deformation of art. 
It has no saving height of power or passion lifting 
momentarily the deformation to a kind of ideal of 
Its own wryness and fever and crudity. Merely to 
make an odd and bizarre Impact on us cannot provide 
us with the artistic experience, nor can a sudden rais- 
ing of the subconscious to a chaotic arch-image, as 
it were, of Itself ever lead the Indian mind to its 
artistic fulfilment. 

Many innovations of tfcbnique, many new “slants” 
of sight we can assimilate from the West. We must, 
nevertheless, produce from our own depths and not 
imitate new things just because they are new or bor- 
row the depths that are foreign to us. The West could 
get valuable effects even from perversities because the 
perversities it chose could be linked up sometimes with 
its own depths. We cannot connect with our own 
depths foreign perversities. But there is no need to go 
in for perversities at all, whether foreign or native. Our 
trend is to create concordant wholes -with an Intui- 
tive eye bright with visitations of the Superhuman 
and the Divine. That eye and not the psycho-patho- 
logist’s and psycho-analyst's scrutiny is to be set 
functlomng. It is not obliged to dwell exclusively 
on what is behind the veil: it can range over the outer 
world but it must not lose contact with the veiled 
wonders. Truly to avoid being echoes of the past let 
us become more intuitive than the ancients and the 
mediaevals and not less. Truly to be "modernist” let 
us turn our eye towards regions the ancients and the 
mediaevals scarcely touched, yet not with an intui- 
liveness Inferior to theirs. The fastidious delicacy of 
Abanlndranath Tagore is not the only mode legiti- 
mate to Indian art: his greatest disciple, Nandalal 
Bose, has achieved fine departures from it, and 
several departures in the direction of Naturalism are 
also possible. All the same, there must be a certain 
fasti^ousness and there must be a certain delicacy 
of one kind or another in order to keep the measure 
and the subtlety without which neither strength nor 
novelty can become art. And if we are to rise to the 
top of our potentialities we must practise the 
measure and the subtlety which are art’s Indispens- 
able conditions with a living Influence upon us of the 
basic genius of India— the Intuitive soul that feels 
Itself to be a spark of the Infinite and the Eternal. 
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A ll true education has a twofold aim: deve- 
lopment of knowledge and development of 
character. There Is a tendency to emphasise 
mere learning in education, but If a man, 
however learned he be, does not know how to behave 
in society, his education must be looked upon as de- 
fective. This twin Ideal of education 'can be best 
brought together under the concept of culture. It is 
-often treated as being identical with civilisation, but 
there is a certain difference between the two words 
which Is coming more and more to be recognised. 
CULTURE AND CIVILISATION 

Spengler looks upon culture as the period of 
growth in a people’s life when art and literature 
flourish as a spontaneous exuberance of Mfe. But 
sooner or later a time comes when this spontaneity 
Is lost, life loses its freshness, when people live more 
In the past than in the living present. This stage is 
identified by him with civilisation as the “inevitable 
destiny” of culture. A civilised man in this sense is 
a lover of ease and luxury, with a dilettante love of 
the arts and a veneer of morality but without that 
strength of character that marks a great dynamic 
life. To put the contrast in another way, civilisation 
is the congeries of Ideas and Ideals that we inherit 
and tacitly accept, while culture represents our liv- 
• Ing thought and creative reactions to our environ- 
- ment as Inherited. It is culture In this sense that 


should represent the Ideal of education. A cultured 
man should be both learned and good with an ur- 
banity of manners that go to make social life so 
charming. 

Culture stands for a definite attitude to life. It 
Is born of a deep understanding of life with all Us 
variegated facades, its purplfe patches and its shadows. 
It appreciates the complexity of human life and does 
not take a cut-and-dried view of human successes 
and frailties, and so it does not breed an arid dog- 
matism Such an understanding of life breeds tole- 
rance of human weaknesses: a gentle reproof rather 
than an angry condemnation. Courtesy and kindli- 
ness of heart constitute Its outward manifestations. 
The life of culture may be briefly but expressively put 
m the great words of Goethe, himself a typical man 
of culture in the highest sense of the term: “Life in 
the IVhoIe, in the Good, In the Beautiful.” 

THE MAN OF CULTURE 

■ It would conduce to clarity if instead of indulg- 
ing in an abstract description we were to visualise a 
man of culture, who unfortunately is by no means 
so common as the mere quantitative growth of edu- 
cation in our schools and colleges would make us 
exueef. 

A cultured man must be a man of knowledge in 
its broadest rather than in its Intensive sense. A 
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narrow specialist can never be a nian of culture. 
Stephen Leacock with his inimitable humour port- 
rays the narrow specialist in that numismatist, who 
when he was asked some ^simple question became 
apologetic and could only say: “I don’t know. I am 
Numismatics." It is Impossible for a man to-day to be 
encyclopaedic, but it is the privilege of a man of cul- 
ture to have a a somewhat wide knowledge of the 
living problems of the age and of the past: the great 
epochs of history, the great men who have built up 
the structure of human culture: its prophets and 
statesmen, poets and philosophers. Bacon’s advice 
is pertinent in this connection: to know everything 
of something and something of everything. General 
knowldege of this character reduces narrowness of 
outlook and makes one appreciative of different 
cultures. This is particularly desirable in connection 
with religion, for religion by its very intensiveness 
tends to breed a very narrow outlook and even fana- 
ticism. The man of culture Is repelled by any exhibi- 
tion of bitterness and intolerance, for by his very 
culture he is better able to appreciate the unity of 
religion and the unity of thought that underlies 
every great religion. Toleration of differences of 
opinion at least, where a sincere appreciation of 
another’s views is not possible, makes for reasonable- 
ness in life and minimises the chances of conflict. 

A man of culture, apart from his love of books, 
develops his love of nature in her myrald moods of 
sunshine and moonlight, the vivacity of spring, the 
languor of summer, the hues of autumn, the rigours of 
winter. He loves to react to the music of birds and the 
fragrance of flowers, the play of animals and the 
splash of fishes, Nature as a store-house of beauty 
becomes his native home. And the love of nature 
leads on to an enjoyment of beautiful descriptions in 
poets, and the painters’ art trying to vie with nature 
herself. Beauty of every kind, of every shade of 
nature, beauty of the human form in ail its curves 
and lithesomeness, give him a Joy of life and attune 
his whole being to the rhythm of creation. 

A man of culture finds his greatest Joy In human 
communion, e.g, Plato’s Dialogues give one an insight 
into the charm of Socrates as a cultured man with his 
acuteness and logic and reflections on all the phases 
of human life. There is a certain dignity in h^ con- 
versation, free from the frivolity of the frivolous and 
the idle chatter of the light-hearted. But It is not 
without wit and a gentle bantering humour of the 
type we find In Anatole France or Stephen Leacock. 

A man of culture may give himself up to work, 
but he maintains his mastery over his leisure. He 
needs a certain time for communion with himself in 
the sanctuary of his room or his solitary walks. 
Leisure gives him time to give himself up to something 
for the sheer Joy of It. maybe reading or musing, or 
some favourite hobby or creative activity. 

None of the characteristics mentioned above can 
by Itself go to constitute a man of culture, A man 
given to books only can become a mere book-worm 
without that Interest In living humanity which goes 
to the making of great books. A man given only to the 


worship of beauty may become Just an aesthete and* 
lose all touch with the realities of life. A man given to 
love of nature only may become only a dreamer, unfit . 
for the tussles of life. 

Nor can a man who loves books and nature and 
beauty be said to be really cultured unless all this 
makes him humane and urbane in his treatment of 
fellow beings. This constitutes the real crux of a cul- 
tured man. A capacity to understand the difficulties- 
of others, to appreciate opposite points of view, to 
share the sorrows and disappointments of others, and 
similarly to share in the Joys of others, in short a capa- 
city to shed the light of his knowledge on the every- 
day world of human Intercourse — all this goes to give 
a man the hall-mark of culture, 

THE NEED FOR CULTURAL EDUCATION 

Some people may have the gift to develop the type 
of human personality portrayed above without any 
external aid, but most people need to be educated on 
these lines. Education is the most potent instrument 
by which we have to mould the lives of the young in. 
the direction we desire. Mussolini and Hitler fully 
understood this and made full use of their power to 
develop a system of education which would give them 
the type of youths ready to work and die for their 
Duce and Fuhrer. The world writhed and groaned 
with pain and anguish for six terrible years as the 
result of this education. It is for the makers of future- 
humanity to evolve a system of education which will 
make men appreciate their common inheritance of 
literature and philosophy, art and religion, built ui> 
through the co-operative labours of countless genera- 
tions of writers and thinkers, artists and prophets, of 
all nationalities. 

The problem of education is of all the greater im- 
portance for India, since apparently conflicting civili- 
sations have found their home on Indian soil. 
Historical conflicts in days gone by have left behind 
bitter memories. Differences in social customs have 
effected social barriers which have made mutual 
understanding all the more difficult. Economic solu- 
tions of the ills of India are indissolubly bound up 
with the political future of India, but no political 
solution seems possible so long as communal acerbities, 
are not overcome, and for this education appears to be 
the only feasible means. 

So long as children start their life with the Idea 
that they belong to a particular group or community 
and that they must accept blindly the ethos of that 
group as the best In the world and thus come to have 
a warped outlook on all other groups, we shall never- 
be able to overcome the vicious circle of conflicts. The • 
right approach in an educationist is to foster in 
children from the very beginning their essential 
humanity. This can be easily achieved in various ways, 

THE INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE 

FIRST of all there is the vitalising Influence of 
literature. The beauty of language is necessarily re- 
stricted to those who know it, but the beauty of 
thought Is not appreciably affected by translations, 
and In the world to-day with its rising literacy the - 
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Ijotentialities of translations are endless. In India, 
particularly the need for Muslims to know something 
about the treasures of Sanskrit and for Hindus to 
know the treasures of Sadi and Flrdusi, Hafiz and 
Omar Khasryam, Is imperative. The gentle sway of 
Sufi poetry cannot fall to remind the Hindu of his own 
Vedanta, while the beauty of 'Shakuntala' cannot fail 
“to awake the slumbering Muslim, when it was raptur- 
' ously appreciated by a Goethe far away. And the 
same applies to modern vernaculars of India. Tagore 
has set a new fashion in literature and his singing 
patriotism as much as his deep international huma- 
nlsm, which has moved Europe, should not fall to 
move an Indian whatever his province or his religion. 
■ That Is what consUtutes the charm of pure literature. 
It wings its way to the deepest recesses of the human 
heart and forces its way across all geographical or 
national frontiers. Our text-books should be cosmo- 
politan, culling their lessons from the whole reservoir 
of the world’s vast literature. The poets and the 
novelists are the interpreters of their own peoples, 
and when we begin to appreciate them we uncon- 
sciously tend to appreciate the people as well, whose 
joys and sorrows and aspirations have been so 
gloriously portrayed by these poets and novelists. 
TJterature constitutes the key to a people's soul. The 
degree of British influence on India is to be measured 
not so much by the administration and laws as by 
the extent to which the Indians have reacted to 
.Shakespeare and Sheliey, John Stuart Mill and John 
Money, George Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells. 

THE LESSON OF HISTORY 

SECONDIiY there is history. It Is not a record 
of only pleasant episodes. It unveils many a dark 
. tragedy of human greed and treachery, many defeats 
and humiliations, but it also portrays the stru^les 
of a people to live their life in the face of failures and 
to maintain their national self-respect. The history 
-of India is a particularly difficult subject to handle. 
It cannot be blind to the waves of foreign conquerors, 
.and such conquests are apt to leave bitter memories 
behind. A wise teacher, however, should always 
inculcate in his young pupils the pure objectivity of 
history as a record of the past which cannot be 
changed, for the past is past, but he can utilise Its 
. teachings to show how the foundations of a new his- 
tory can be laid by transforming the defeats of the 
past into a new inspiration for the future. No his- 
tory can ever be a record! of mere failures. Even 
Indian history is not an exception to the rule. No 
one can be blind to the good that often follows the 
evil. Alexander’s conquest of the Punjab brought 
the Indian and Greek cultures together, and the Im- 
pact of the two made history with the influence of 

• Greek art and culture on India and Mce versa’. 

• Similarly when centuries later the Muslim conquests 

• of India began, there began also a new era in Indian 
history: an epoch that produced the statesmanship 
of Akbar, the poetry in marble of the Taj Mahal, and 
the beautiful life of Data Shlkoh, whom a cruel fate 
prevented from cementing the two cultures even more 

' than Akbar had succeeded in doing. These are merely 
the high lights of Muslim domination in India, while 
‘ our ordinary history books do not record the peaceful 


mingling of the two peoples. They do not record how 
even Aurangzlb, who is usually painted as a Muslim 
fanatic, had numerous loyal Hindu officers, greatly ap- 
preciated by him. How many Indians know the beauti- 
ful episode of Wall Ram, a Peshkar of Aurangzib? We 
owe it to a patriot like Dr. Syed Mahmud that it 
has seen the light of day. Once Wall Ram felt that 
he was insulted when his royal master kept him 
waiting too long. In a huff he returned home, gave 
away all his belongings to the poor and became a 
y<^l on the banks of the Jumna. When the Emperor 
heard of it he himself walked to where the Peshkar- 
Yagi was, and begged for forgiveness. But he stood 
abashed when he was told: “While I was in your 
service I stood in the hot sun for an hour and you 
did not take any notice of me. Now when I have re- 
solved to serve the Real Master (God) you yourself 
have come down to me on foot.” The implication of 
this retort was clear and was not lost upon the 
Emperor, who too in his own way was a deeply religi- 
ous man. On another occasion when Aurangzib was 
asked to get rid of two officials on the ground of 
their being non-Muslims, he refused on the ground 
that "Religion has no concern with secular business, 
and in matters of this kind bigotry should find no 
place.” When they quoted the verse of the Quran: 
"O .believers, take not my foe and your foe for 
friends”, Aurungzlb coolly quoted the much-too 
little known verse of the Quran: “To you your religion, 
and to me my religion.” 

Episodes of this type relieve the gloomy picture 
that historians are fond of drawing when they speak 
of Aurungzib. Muslims have become part and parcel 
of India, blood of her blood and bone of her bone. One 
cannot but admire the statesmanship as well as the 
patriotism that lies behind the noble words of Peshwa 
Bajl Rao, when he wrote Jn a letter, “This Is no time 
for internal mutual disputes. It Is the time for us 
to forget our own quarrels and make up our 
differences. It is most Impolitic and improper for 
Raghojl and myself to continue our mutual strife. 
We can very well, for the time being, disregard 
the Portuguese encroachment as it is a negligible 
factor. India's greatest and only enemy to-day is 
Nadir Shah. The Hindus and Mussalmans should 
unite together to expel this foreign foe so that 
Moghul Government may not further be weakened 
and the country's freedom may not disappear.” 
(Muslim University Journal: October 1940) 

Hindus too have to relearn their reading of 
Indian history. It Is a standing memento of divided 
kingdoms too weak to resist an enemy, of the fl.ssipa- 
rous tendency in the Indian soil, of which the caste 
system is the most typical example and perhaps 
even the root cause. In the India of the future, 
Hindus too will have to relax the rigour of their 
castes, as the Muslims have to forget that though 
their religion may have hailed from Arabia their 
future is bound up with the prosperity of India. 

THE POWER OF RELIGION 

THIRDLY comes religion as a cementing force. 
In the past it has served rather to divide than to unite 
the peoples of the world, as has tragically happened 
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in India. But this feature of religion is the result of 
ignorance fostered by priests for their own purposes. 
In the days of illiteracy the priests inevitably domi- 
nated, but with the growth of education and the 
steady liquidation of illiteracy that the world has 
seen, the power of the priests has been steadily going 
down and with the spread of education in India the 
same phenomenon is bound to occur in India too. A 
Hindu will find a good deal in the Quran worthy of 
his admiration and reverence, and a Muslim will find 
in the Upanishads and the Gita a good deal to admire 
There are indeed striking differences between these 
classics, but they are not of that character which 
should lead to the breaking of heads or to mutual 
hatred. On the contrary, the very greatness of these 
books and their historical importance, should breed 
a mutual respect for them And if there still remain 
some unbridgeable differences there is the authority 
of the Quran. "To you your religion, to me my reli- 
gion ” It IS exactly in this attitude of mutual respect 
and toleration, if not of appreciation, that the culture 
in a man’s soul asserts itself. Religion of the future 
should play its native role of a peace-maker and 
peace-brlnger, instead of setting one set of men 
against another. In this war of religions we see the 
worst kind of civil war, for it is a war between the 
children of God, who forget their common Father and 
their own brothers. 

THE EFFECT OF SCIENCE 

FOURTHLY and lastly our educationists will have 
to deal with the new forces that science has brought 
into existence Unless we learn to harness them with 
the spirit of culture they are apt to overwhelm us. 
Science has made itself responsible for forging de- 
vastating means of destruction under pressure from 
nationalistic governments But wars of the type that 
our generation has witnessed twice within the short 
space of twenty five years do no credit to humanity 
and are fraught with grave dangers to all culture and 
civilisation. Wars can only lead to human suicide, and 
so it becomes the duty of every sane statesman to re- 
strain the misuse of science, or the very logic of des- 
truction must bring the warring humanity to a sense 
of its folly. Let us trust that the forces of culture as 
represented by literature and religion will triumph, 
and once this is done science as an instrument of 
peace has a marvellous role to play in the future de- 
velopment of mankind. It was a wise Instinct that 
made the Frenchmen vote for Pasteur as the greatest 
Frenchman even In the face of all the glamour of 
Napoleon. 

Science has annihilated distances that usedi to 
separate the countries of the world. It has literally 
made the world small. And this has made inter- 
national contacts closer than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world. Such contacts can lead, and 
have actually led, to an exploitation of the weaker 
peoples. But the forces which have led to the eman- 
cipation of the common man in Europe and America 
from the thraldom imposed by the priests and the 
nobles and the wealthy capitalists, are also bound to 
lead to the emancipation of the weaker peoples of the 
earth. The economic organisation of the world is 


before our very eyes. The Interests of the- 
consumer rather than of the producer are gaining 
ground and constitute the basis of all economic plans- 
for the future. The slums which have usually accom- 
panied industrial expansion will go under the new 
planned economy. 

Whatever may have been the evil effects of in- 
dustrialisation in the past, which roused the wrath of 
Carlyle and Ruskin in the last century as it has roused 
the Intense antipathy of Gandhljl in this century, it 
must be said to the credit of industrialisation that pro- 
perly planned and directed it will lead to mass pro- 
duction and release a vast amount of human energy 
to be used not for the daily drudgery of life, but for 
the expansion of life. Limited hours of work mean a 
great deal of leisure even for the factory worker and 
the worker in the field. How is this leisure to be used ? 
Not in the opium dens and the public bars of old, but 
in libraries and museums, parks and gardens, cinemas 
and theatres, but most of all in the sanctuary of one's 
own home, small perhaps but comfortable with one’s 
own select books and pictures and radio to be m touch 
with the ends of the world, and the drudgery of the 
daily household work considerably reduced through 
the use of electric appliances for cooking and washing 
and laundering. This is the dream of the future, not 
some remote future but a future that most of those 
living to-day may see in their own generation. 

THE NEW ATTITUDE AND EFFORT 

And this is what India 15 YEARS AHEAD can 
stand for and aspire to. Perhaps It may take a little- 
longer for the thousands of villages in India to catch 
up with the age of electricity; it will require a new 
orientation of attitude to life. It will have to do away 
with out centuries-old fatalism. We shall have to 
lift up our heads and look the future boldly in the 
face. Illiteracy, windowless huts, pools of dirt and 
filth, caste barriers will all have to yield to the ad- 
vancing tide of the new age with Its culture when the 
east and the west will meet and exchange the 
treasures of their hoary past. Given the right spirit 
and the right attitude to life, nourished In the warmth 
of all-embracing culture, time does not matter. The- 
masses of the world have waited for millennia for 
their right to the good things and the Joys of life to be 
recognised. To-day we are just awakening to a new- 
world. 15 YEARS AHEAD we shall set our feet firmly 
on the rungs of the future and 15 Years Hence we 
must will to find our feet firmly planted to reap the 
harvest. But it implies vision, effort, perseverance, 
clarity and sanity of thought, goodwill to men. It is 
for wise educationists to plan the moral regeneration 
of mankind, without which mere economic plans will 
turn to ashes. A dream beyond Plato’s: the realisa- 
tion of the Republic not as he conceived it within the 
four walls of a circumscribed city state, but In the 
new commonwealth spanned by the unseen waves of 
the radio and the lines of airways making the men 
in one part of the world just next door neighbours to 
men in any other part of the world i 15 YEARS 
AHEAD may sum up the travail of ages and lead on 
to a new Pisgah, in which India with her old culture- 
and new outlook, with her millions of men and women 
will have a great part to play. 
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against the giant. Star by star the glory of the 
Marathi stage is now disappearing, as most of the 
theatres are now fitted with cinema machines. 
Gujarat Is to a certain extent holding Its own as It has 
mastered the technique of adaptation to the rise and 
fall in all commodities, including the theatrical fare. 
Today it is making both ends meet with difficulty, 
at several places; but it is biding its time as it knows 
that a section of the public is bound to get sick of 
shadows sooner or later and to turn to the theatre 
proper. Again, the Gujarati -Urdu stage Is, at several 
points, trying to take up the challenge by staging ex- 
traordinary scenic effects and synthetic performances 
piling farce on tragedy, acrobatic tricks and music 
and dance on melodrama, 

In the midst of these combined operations on the 
stage, we sometimes observe a contemporary social 
or economical problem handled. But what chance 
has a genuine problem got in the midst of gorgeously 
painted scenery, elaborate costumes and artificial 
grandeur of an ultra-romantic stage-atmosphere? No 
doubt, box-office success is often secured by these un- 
natural effects. 

The new Marathi experiment of Natya-Nlketana. 
with Jyotsna Bhole, is following a more sensible 
course The technique is adopted with a fully realis- 
tic back-ground. Music and comic relief are intro- 
duced naturally m a few scenes In a play which, on 
the whole, boldly faces a social problem of today. It 
is a type of short and smart legitimate drama 
which has been heartily welcomed by the educated 
classes. The pity, however, is that a play of this level 
must be staged on Sunday mornings In a cinema- 
house which may oblige the producer either for love 
or money ' Such weekly performances only serve as a 
tome for the legitimate theatre. Nevertheless, It 
must be admitted that Bombay Is far behind schedule 
as it has very few theatres for the drama proper. 
There is hardly a revolving stage or a highly educa- 
ted theatre-going public. 

In the south, Andhra province is doing very use- 
ful work by organizing several Open-Air Theatres, 
especially in the villages. This community drama Is 
the real theatre of the people. The old Comedy of 
Art has lost its traditional orientation to a very great 
extent. We must pour in some new wine Into old 
bottles With the cinema and the radio, this open- 
air theatre for the people is bound to play a very Im- 
portant role in the regeneration of the Indian 
theatre. 

Apart from certain bold dramatic experiments, 
the professional theatre has not undergone any 
serious change in the course of the last fifteen years. 
Pauranic plays with certain traditional themes, espe- 
cially with a marked contemplative pathos, still rule 
supreme wherever they can stand on their own In this 
age of cut-throat cinema competition. In the north, 
in spite of several good classic dramas in Hindi, there 
is not a single professional troupe staging plays In 
Hindi today. Schools, Colleges and Clubs do stage a 
few on occasions; but this divorce from the theatre 
proper is indeed detrimental to the growth of Uie 
Hindi drama. 


n 

THEATRICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WEST 
( 1 ) England and America » - 

For a profitable study of the above Indian scene 
In the light of our post-war planning on the artistic 
side, it may be interesting to have a look at the thea- 
trlcM developments In the West after the First 
Great World War. The question Is whether we can 
take certain leaves from the theatrical re-construction 
planned in England, America and Russia. As may be- 
expected, during the last war and for some time after, 
the fighting forces and hard-worked theatre-going 
public naturally tried to escape from the grim reali- 
ties of life by trying to drown their sorrows or worries 
In all sorts of excesses including rollicking farces, 
musical comedies, spectacular operas and revue types 
of plays. Disillusionment followed In the wake of war; 
and an attempt was made towards reconcilement with 
life by a sort of religious philosophy, viz, “The Lord 
hath given, the Lord hath taken away,” Sometimes, 
a play of the type of ‘Journey's End' would open a 
vista of the most painful aspect of war, without any 
female Interest or background music or other reliev- 
ing traits. 

Hie truth is that war demoralizes many sides of 
life and fine arts are often seen at a great disadvan- 
tage. In fact, hardly anybody has either the patience 
or the psychological basis for a legitimate drama and 
music. Dance, farce, spectacle form the order of the 
day. At such a moment The British Drama League 
In London under the guidance of Geoffrey Whitworth 
rendered yeoman service. Amateur dramatic clubs 
affiliated to the League were started throughout Great 
Britain and the community drama movement receiv- 
ed tremendous Impetus. The central library circu- 
lated all types of plays, including English translations 
of foreign masterpieces and gave expert advice re- 
garding the production of plays on such matters as 
scene-designs, lighting, costumes and acting. Again, 
dramatic competitions were encouraged when august 
personalities of the theatre-world acted as judges 
and prizes were offered. 

Again, Mr. Grenville Barker and the Drama 
League made a genuine effort to start an English 
National Theatre. Government support was solicited 
In right earnest. A complete and comprehensive 
scheme was presented of a little experimental theatre 
on the one hand and a large popular type presenting 
the best in the national and International world on 
the other. The former would give full scope to the 
genius of budding artists aiming at an altogether new 
orientation of the theatre, and the latter while pre- 
serving the English classics constantly before the 
public, by means of the repertory system, would pre- 
sent translations or adaptations of the very best 
plays of the whole world. Thus, the idea was to put 
England on par with several European countries 
which have a national theatre of their own. 

Owing to several factors, such a national theatre 

not yet matured into a living reality. The posi- 
tion In America does not differ radically as far as 
the professional theatre is concerned. There is often 
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not'iriuch to. choose between the Broadway of- New 
YbrhLiorcthe one hand'Snd the West End of London 
on. the other. America ^ possibly tries to be more 
technically perfect by- spending more lavishly on 
stage-settings and other paraphernalia. Neverthe- 
less, two fundamental distinctions must be borne in 
mind, viz. Hollywood competition which makes It im- 
perative for the theatre to renovate itself constantly 
and the development of hundreds of schools of 
•drama in the Universities and other institutions. As it 
is too well-known, the Talkie has taken tremendous 
.strides in its conception, policy, motive and organi- 
zation. If the theatre has to survive this ordeal, it 
must find ways and means to continue to attract a 
substantial portion of the old theatre-going public. 
The American theatre has so far been able to main- 
tain its own In the face of all the glamour of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, as we notice from a detailed study 
of a variety of many brilliant productions given in 
THE THEATRE ARTS, perhaps, the most Important 
theatrical monthly In the English language. 

In this struggle, the schools of drama help a 
great deal. Not only the detailed theory of drama 
is taught to the Interested educated youth but every 
possible facility is. given to budding artists, boys and 
girls, to actually make experiments in scenic designs, 
painting, architecture, music, dancing, acting, direct- 
ing and ' producing. Eminent scholars, such as 
Professor Allardyce NlcoU, the greatest living authority 
on the drama and the theatre, are constantly carrying 
on their research in the so-called stage-laboratories 
and giving the benefit of their findings to the Uni- 
versity amateur clubs which in turn maintain their 
useful contact with the professional American theatre. 
(3) Russia 

Now, let us have a look at Russia. No doubt, the 
theatre of.Mayerhold and the Moscow Art Theatre 
are the fountains from which spring all other modem 
streams of theatrical entertainment In Russia. 
Nevertheless, • the Theatre of the Revolution, I.e. 
after October 1917, brushed aside the theory of the 
fourth wall' and started the crusade for introducing 
theatre to the masses. Thus began the modem 
movement of the People’s Theatre which is now 
making Itself felt even in India. Under the Tsars, 
introduction of political problems meant Siberia, i.e. 
banishment, and It was impossible to aim either at 
a republic of the world of art or at a republic of 
■workers and peasants. The new. theatrical spirit of 
the' Revolution demanded “a bare stage, constructivist' 
settings ’ and 'acrobatic acting,” The aristocratic 
refinement and culture were at a discount and brave 
ideas and still braver deeds were the order of the day. 
In Mayerhold’s mechanized theatre, the actor shared 
the honours with the decor and properties, and In 
Stanislavsky’s psychological theatre, the actor was 
assisted by both in erecting a distinct and powerful 
portrait. Both of these ideas had to give place to a 
new type of theatrical entertainment by simple and 
direct means. M. O. S. P. S. (Russian initials of the 
Moscow Trade Unions) theatre started providing 
■education with enjoyment to thousands of its 
members by telling the story In a primitive form of. 
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tiie struggle of the nation artistically and politically 
oppressed for centuries. 

Another very important dramatic movement is 
led by the Theatre V. T. S. P, S. i.e. of all the trade 
unions of R. S. P. S. R. the five great republics of 
north-west Russia. .Here Eisentein wanted to prac- 
tise a new theatrical form. In his Proietcult 
theatre, “he built his stage in the form of a circus 
ring and demanded of his actors that they should be 
acrobats.” In order to avoid, however, artistic bank^ 
ruptcy, leading directors and great artists of all th? 
Moscow theatres meet frequently and follow an 
organized national plan of work. We must recognize 
the fundamental principle of the Soviet theatre of 
today, viz., that it Is organically related to the whole 
structure of Soviet Russia. Nowhere it is more true 
than in the U.S.S.R. that the theatre Is a microcosm of 
the state. Thus it is based on a solid realistic 
foundation. 

HI 

PLANNING THE INDIAN DRAMA 

How do we feel as we look at the present Indian 
scene in the above perspective? How should our 
Muntry struggle and achieve Its artistic salvation? 
There is no Indian Drama League, no Indian Univer- 
sity Schools of drama and no organic theatre of the 
people voicing the sentiments of a national Govern- 
ment. When the English theatre itself is inorganic 
I.e. not closely related to the British Government, 
how can we progressively move towards an Ideal con- 
summation of the Russian type? Again, la spite of 
several occasional promises, England herself has not 
yet secured a subsidy from the Parliament; nor has 
she been able to build a national theatre of her own. 

We read and hear of post-war planning in many 
directions; but it Is indeed a pity that cultural evo- 
lution and artistic renaissance generally come last 
in the list. Naturally, political and economic free- 
dom is the fountain-source of all good and beautiful 
things. A nation should, however, organize Itself 
and struggle In the up-hill task of an all-round pro- 
gress. We must make our very best effort to herald 
a proper artistic evolution. England herself is not 
waiting with folded hands for a Parliamentary boon. 
Why should we not ourselves move rapidly on the 
road to proper discipline and organization in the 
theatre and set our own house in order? 

In the present theatrical chaos, we must seek the 
kindly light lent by some bold amateur experiments 
in several parts of the country. As they are, however,* 
generally related to a limited number of educated 
upper middle classes, we must look to another oasis 
in the desert, viz., the Indian People’s Theatre 
Association. 

The Indian People’s Theatre Association 

The idea is to organize this theatre on the Russian 
model, organically relating it to the real life of 
millions of Indian people In the villages. The whole 
Indian community should be once more fully consci- 
ous of its great ancient cultural heritage. Only a great 
artistic appeal touching the innermost depths of their, 
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against the giant. Star by star the glory of the 
Marathi stage is now disappearing, as most of Uie 
theatres are now fitted with cinema machines. 
Gujarat is to a certain extent holding its own as it has 
mastered the technique of adaptation to the rise and 
fail in all commodities, Including the theatrical fare. 
Today it is making both ends meet with difficulty, 
at several places; but it is biding its time as it knows 
that a section of the public is bound to get sick of 
shadows sooner or later and to turn to the theatre 
proper. Again, the Gujarati-Urdu stage is, at several 
points, trying to take up the challenge by staging ex- 
traordinary scenic effects and synthetic performances 
piling farce on tragedy, acrobatic tricks and music 
and dance on melodrama 

In the midst of these combined operations on the 
stage, we sometimes observe a contemporary social 
or economical problem handled. But what chance 
has a genuine problem got in the midst of gorgeously 
painted scenery, elaborate costumes and artificial 
grandeur of an ultra-romantic stage-atmosphere? No 
doubt, box-office success is often secured by these un- 
natural effects 

The new Marathi experiment of Natya-Nlketana, 
with Jyotsna Bhole, is following a more sensible 
course. The technique Is adopted with a fully realis- 
tic back-ground. Music and comic relief are intro- 
duced naturally in a few scenes in a play which, on 
the whole, boldly faces a social problem of today. It 
Is a type of short and smart legitimate drama 
which has been heartily welcomed by the educated 
classes. The pity, however, Is that a play of this level 
must be staged on Sunday mornings in a cinema- 
house which may oblige the producer either for love 
or money i Such weekly performances only serve as a 
tonic for the legitimate theatre. Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that Bombay is far behind schedule 
as it has very few theatres for the drama proper. 
There is hardly a revolving stage or a highly educa- 
ted theatre-going public. 

In the south, Andhra province is doing very use- 
ful work by organizing several Open-Air Theatres, 
especially in the villages. This community drama Is 
the real theatre of the people. The old Comedy of 
Art has lost its traditional orientation to a very great 
extent. We must pour in some new wine into old 
bottles. With the cinema and the radio, this open- 
air theatre for the people is bound to play a very im- 
portant role in the regeneration of the Indian 
theatre. 

Apart from certain bold dramatic experiments, 
the professional theatre has not undergone any 
serious change in the course of the last fifteen years. 
Pauranlc plays with certain traditional themes, espe- 
cially with a marked contemplative pathos, still rule 
supreme wherever they can stand on their own in this 
age of cut-throat cinema competition. In the north, 
in spite of several good classic dramas In Hindi, there 
is not a single professional troupe staging plays in 
Hindi today. Schools, Colleges and Clubs do stage a 
few on occasions; but this divorce from the theatre 
proper Is indeed detrimental to the growth of the 
HlmU drama. 
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THEATRICAL DEVELOPIVIENTS IN THE WEST 
( 1 ) England and America » ^ 

For a profitable study of the above Indian scene 
in the light of our post-war planning on the artistic 
side, it may be interesting to have a look at the thea- 
tricM developments in the West after the First 
Great World War. The question is whether we can 
take certain leaves from the theatrical re-constructlon 
planned in England, America and Russia. As may be 
expected, during the last war and for some time after, 
the fighting forces and hard-worked theatre-going 
public naturally tried to escape from the grim reali- 
ties of life by trying to drown their sorrows or worries 
in all sorte of excesses including rollicking farces, 
musical comedies, spectacular operas and revue types 
of plays. Disillusionment followed in the wake of war; 
and an attempt was made towards reconcilement with 
life by a sort of religious philosophy, viz, “The Lord 
hath given, the Lord hath taken away.” Sometimes, 
a play of the type of 'Journey's End' would open a 
vista of the most painful aspect of war, without any 
female interest or background music or other reliev- 
ing traits. 

The truth is that war demoralizes many sides of 
life and fine arts are often seen at a great disadvan- 
tage. In fact, hardly anybody has either the patience 
or the psychological basis for a legitimate drama and 
music. Dance, farce, spectacle form the order of the 
day. At such a moment The British Drama League 
in London under the guidance of Geoffrey Whitworth 
rendered yeoman service. Amateur dramatic clubs 
affiliated to the League were started throughout Great 
Britain and the community drama movement receiv- 
ed tremendous Impetus. The central library circu- 
lated all types of plays, including English translations 
of foreign masterpieces and gave expert advice re- 
garding the production of plays on such matters as 
scene-designs, lighting, costumes and acting. Again, 
dramatic competitions were encouraged when august 
personalities of the theatre-world acted as Judges 
and prizes were offered. 

Again, Mr. Grenville Barker and the Drama 
League made a genuine effort to start an English 
National Theatre. Government support was solicited 
in right earnest. A complete and comprehensive 
scheme was presented of a little experimental theatre 
on the one hand and a large popular type presenting 
the best in the national and international world on 
the other. The former would give full scope to the 
genius of budding artists aiming at an altogether new 
orientation of the theatre, and the latter while pre- 
serving the English classics constantly before the 
public, by means of the repertory system, would pre- 
sent translations or adaptations of the very best 
plays of the whole world Thus, the idea was to put 
England on par with several European countries 
which have a national theatre of their own. 

Owing to several factors, such a national theatre 
has not yet matured into a living reality. The posi- 
tion In America does not differ radically as far as 
the professional theatre Is concerned. There is often 
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not'iriuch 'to choose between the Broadway of New 
•yOrk-oirthe one hand'and the West End of London 
oa the other. America : possibly tries to be more 
technically . perfect by spending more lavishly on 
stage-settings and other paraphernalia. Neverthe- 
less, two fundamental distinctions must be borne in 
mind, viz. Hollywood competition which makes It Im- 
perative for the theatre to renovate Itself constantly 
and the development of hundreds of schools of 
drama In the Universities and other Institutions. As it 
Is too well-known, the Talkie has taken tremendous 
strides In Its conception, policy, motive and organi- 
zation. If the theatre has to survive this ordeal. It 
must find ways and means to continue to attract a 
substantial portion of the old theatre-going public. 
The American theatre has so far been able to main- 
tain its own In the face of all the glamour of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, as we notice from a detailed study 
of a variety of many brilliant productions given in 
THE THEATRE ARTS, perhaps, the most Important 
theatrical monthly In the English language. 

In this struggle, the schools of drama help a 
great deal. Not only the detailed theory of drama 
is taught to the Interested educated youth but every 
possible facility Is given to budding artists, boys and 
girls, to actually make experiments in scenic designs, 
painting, architecture, music, dancing, acting, direct- 
ing and producing. Eminent scholars, such as 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll, the greatest living authority 
on the drama and the theatre, are constantly carrying 
on their research In the so-called stage-laboratories 
and giving the benefit of their findings to the Uni- 
versity amateur clubs which in turn maintain their 
useful contact with the professional American theatre. 

Russia 

Now, let us have a look at Russia. No doubt, the 
theatre of Mayerhold and the Moscow Art Theatre 
are the fountains from which spring all other modem 
streams of theatrical entertainment In Russia. 
Nevertheless, the Theatre of the Revolution, I.e. 
after October 1917, brushed aside the theory of the 
fourth wall and started the crusade for introducing 
theatre to the masses. Thus began the modem 
movement of the People’s Theatre which Is now- 
making Itself felt even In India. Under the Tsars, 
introduction of political problems meant Siberia, I.e. 
banishment, and It was impossible to aim either at 
a republic of the world of art or at a republic of 
workers and peasants. The new theatrical spirit of 
the Revolution demanded "a bare stage, constructivist 
settings and acrobatic acting." The arislocratic 
refinement and culture were at a discount and brave 
ideas and still braver deeds were the order of the day. 
In Mayerhold's mechanized theatre, the actor shared 
the honours with the decor and properties, and In 
Stanislavsky’s psychological theatre, the actor was 
assisted by both In erecting a distinct and powerful 
portrait Both of these Ideas had to give place to a 
new type of theatrical entertainment by simple and 
direct means. M. O. S. P. S. (Russian initials of the 
Moscow Trade Unions) theatre started providing 
■education with enjoyment to thousands of Its 
members by telling the story In a primitive form of 


the struggle of the nation artistically politically 
oppressed for centuries. 

Another very important dramatic movement Is 
led by the Theatre V. T. S. P. S. l.e. of all the trade 
unions of R. S. P. S, R. the five great republics of 
north-west Russia. Here Elsentein wanted to prac- 
tise a new theatrical form. In his ProJetciiJt 
theatre, “he built his stage In the form of a circus 
ring and demanded of his actors that they should be 
acrobats." In order to avoid, however, artistic bank; 
ruptcy, leading directors and great artists of all the 
Moscow theatres meet frequently and follow an 
organized national plan of work. We must recognlrc 
the fundamental principle of the Soviet theatre of 
today, viz., that It Is organically related to the whole 
structure of Soviet Russia. Now’here It Is more true 
than In the U.S.SJI. that the theatre Is a mlcroco.sm of 
the state. Thus it Is based on a solid realistic 
foundation. 

HI 

PIJINNING THE INDIAN DRAMA 

How do we feel as we look at the present Indian 
^ene In the above perspective? How should our 
country struggle and achieve Its artistic salvation? 
There Is no Indian Drama League, no Indian Univer- 
sity Schools of drama end no organic theatre of the 
people voicing the sentiments of a national Govern- 
ment. When the English theatre Itself Is Inorganic 
I.e. not closely related to the British Government, 
how can we progressively move towards an Ideal con- 
summation of the Russian type? Again, In spite of 
several occasional promises, England herself has not 
yet secured a subsidy from the Parliament; nor has 
she been able to build a national theatre of her own. 

We read and hear of post-war plarmlng In many 
directions; but it Is Indeed a pity that cultural evo- 
lution and artistic renaissance generally come last 
In the list. Naturally, political and economic free- 
dom Is the fountain-source of all good and beautiful 
things. A nation should, however, organize Itself 
and struggle in the up-hlll task of an all-round pro- 
gress. We must make our very best effort to herald 
a proper artistic evolution. England herself Is not 
waiting with folded hands for a Parliamentary boon. 
Why should we not ourselves move rapidly on the 
road to proper discipline and organization In the 
theatre and set our own house in order? 

In the present theatrical chaos, we must seek the 
kindly light lent by some bold amateur experiments 
In several parts of the country. As they are, however, 
generally related to a limited number of educated 
upper middle classes, we must look to another oasis 
In the desert, viz., the Indian People’s Theatre 
Association. 

Tlic Indi.in People’s Theatre Association 

Tlie Idea Is to organize this theatre on the Russian 
model, organically relating It to the real life of 
minions of Indian people In the villages. The whole 
Indian community should be once more fully consci- 
ous of Its great ancient cultural heritage. Only a great 
artistic appeal touching the Innermost depths of their 
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hearts can rouse the masses from a souUess forma- 
lism and make them dance with Joy, Efforts are 
made In various directions. For instance, the -Pro- 
gressive Writers’ movement is making a commendable 
effort to defend culture against all tendencies of 
Fascism and Impenalism. As literary masters are 
fighting such menaces on paper, Udayshankar Is 
presenting ballets like “Rhythm of Life” and “I>abour 
and Machine”, Ihe new drama of this Association 
at a distinct “departure from symbolism and 
the exaggerated, vulgarised love themes of middle 
class writers." 

The model adopted is of the famous Chinese 
People’s Theatre staging progressive plays throughout 
the country and “educating and enthusing the people 
to action.” Only a strong People’s Theatre movement 
can rouse new hope and faith among the farmers and 
factory workers. It Is freely admitted that at present 
our nation is to a great extent paralysed by despair 
and confusion and that a Herculean effort will be 
needed to electrify the community by a bold and con- 
vincing artistic revival of drama, songs and dance. 
Again, it Is essential to build the new edifice on a solid 
ancient foundation Thus, the movement alms at 
reviving our great cultural heritage “ by re-interpret- 
ing, adopting and Integrating it with the most signi- 
ficant facts of our people’s lives and aspirations In 
the present epoch." 

For this purpose of making the masses consciom 
of their heritage and of enlightening them about 
their rights and the solution of their problems, folk- 
dances, songs, ballads, ballets, pageants and plays of 
varied types will have to be pressed into service with 
the aid of those intelligent farmers, workers and 
students in whom there lies a spark of latent genius. 
Recent experience has demonstrated that worker 
and peasant squads who come from the far-flung pro- 
vinces for the culture festival can attain a Ugh 
artistic level, in the true fashion of the ‘Commedia 
Dell’ Arte.' The 'Yatra' of Bengal, the ’Bhavai’ of 
Gujarat, the ‘Lalita’ of Maharashtra and the 
‘Kathakall’ of Malbar have made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the theatrical enjoyment of the masses along 
with the ‘Ramallla’ and the ‘Rasdharls’ of the North. 
The problem before the People’s Theatre movement 
is to give such a complete re-orientation to these 
popular indigenous forms as to make them fully ac- 
ceptable in these days, not only to the village com- 
munity but also to the educated public. 

For the proper development of this village 
community drama we may have to learn much from 
the collective farm theatres of Russia and the 
American Folk Theatre. As we have seen, the former 
has adopted the realistic base for the new drama and 
theatre. Moscow gives a lead to the farm theatres 
producing the plays of Gogol, Ostrovsky and Gorki. 
Probably this co-operation with the town theatres 
assures the highest artistic standard. Great stress is 
laid on the unification of audience and actors, the 
gliding principle being that the theatre should al- 
ways keep its finger on the pulse of the audience. On 
several occasions an Olympiad of dramatic competi- 
tions and festivals of music Is organized giving full 


scope to vocal and instrumental music, dances, 
sketches and dialogues. Of course, two major 
factors contribute to this grand success of the 
'Russian People’s Theatre, viz., firstly, the state is 
determined to spread this love and knowledge of the 
theatre even to the remotest corner of the vast Re- 
public; and secondly, to meet this new curiosity and 
eagerness of the masses, fullest voluntary co-opera- 
tlon of the professional theatre with a village farm 
or factory drama is always forthcoming. 

In the capitalistic country of the U.S.A., there are 
no less than 30,000 theatres of one sort or another, 
created by the people themselves, apart from about 
250 commercial theatres using professional talent, 
mostly centred in New York and Chicago. It is 
claimed that this Folk Theatre is the theatre of the 
United States, not the theatre of Broadway or of 
HoUywood. Now about 150 colleges and 7,000 High 
Schools give courses In play production; about 13,000 
schools have dramatic clubs. From the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific there are in all 65,000 amateur 
groups. Again, the large Universities like Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton have nurtured native drama and 
staged ercellent annual shows. 

Professor G. P .Barker opened In 1912 his famous 
*47’ workshop. State Universities and some agricul- 
tural colleges “have been mailing out 'package 
libraries’ of drama, and have been teaching farmers 
and villagers to stage pageants, harvest festivals, 
plays and dramatic tournaments." Consequently, In 
the rural regions, music, drama, folklore, games, folk 
dances, literary interests, painting and sculpture are 
seen flourishing. Mr. A. O. Arvold of the Agricultural 
College in Fargo, North Dakota, has converted an old 
chapel Into the famous little Country ’Theatre, 
visited by celebrities from all parts of the world. It 
also houses one of the finest libraries of dramatic 
literature. Old books, prints and play bills auto- 
graphed by famous dramatists and artists form part 
of the collection. Mr. Arvold “sends out copies of 
festivals, pageants, plays, readings, dialogues; pictures 
of floats, parades, processions, exhibits; plans of 
stages, auditoriums, open-air theatres and community 
buildings where shows can be given." 

India will be specially interested in the American 
agricultural pageants such as "The Land of the Royal 
Com" and "the Enchantment of Spring." Again, we 
may take another leaf from the American community 
dramatic enterprise; Marionette companies tour the 
country in miniature repertory; and "Town and 
Gown" dramatic groups unite several University 
students with local townspeople. In our country of 
bright sunshine almost all the year round and 
beautiful natural background, the new American 
model of open-air festivals, pageants and religious 
dramas-may indeed prove very useful. 

What About The ChUdren’s Theatre ? 

We have been thinking about farmers and 
workers and University students; but what about the 
children’s theatre? aioscow has solved the problem 
through the Central House of Children’s Art Educa- 
tion. It has branches all over the Soviet Union and 
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'deals in child-education in "theatre, music, fine arts, 
Jradlo, literary creativeness, self-activity, and danc- 
ing." They organize the distribution of radio sets 
and cinema outfits to schools and also sponsor big 
■ Olympiads of children’s art and publish thousands of 
-copies of the winning songs. The Central Puppet 
'Theatre was organized in i931. About half a dozen 
actors and three musicians form a group of directors. 
-Once a master begins to play with his mercurial 
-fingers on the strings of the doUs, "sheer magic fills 
the theatre." All large cities have theatres for 
•children; small towns create these; and travelling 
nnits visit isolated villages. 

The Commissariat of Education quickly found a 
repertory of little plays for little folk, especially con- 
.fiisting of dramatized fairy tales and adventure 
stories. Of course, it Is indeed a matter of profound 
Joy to observe an eager and enthralled audience of 
•children. They are encouraged to come an hour 
earlier and they are taught games, songs and dances 
in the large foyer of the specially designed theatre. 
-"The spirit of the mass games In the foyer Is carried 
•on to the stage.” Scientific workers carefully observe 
In the theatre where and why the children laugh or 
are bored or held in suspense or make "a vocal con- 
“tribution to the performance." Again, "norms of 
-duration of performances for different ages have 
"been worked out: the suitability of some kinds of 
3 )erIormances over others, the amount of perception 
•of realism and symbolism In a production has been 
recorded.” Two conclusions drawn from such records 
may prove of universal interest, viz. first) though 
•comedy makes the deepest immediate impression, it 
Is forgotten and only the drama is remembered; and 
.secondly, “the wild, temperamental child at school 
more easily remembers the sequence of scenes In a 
•theatre than the diligent orderly child.” 

This Is all wonderful. Undoubtedly, the en- 
thusiasm for the theatre in Russia and America Is 
-unbounded. Their all-embracing mighty organiza- 
tions perplex us in the extreme sis we think of our 
•country and Its almost insoluble varied problems. 
There is throughout India today a cry for rural up- 
lift. One section carries on the campaign of "Back 
to the land"; others are In favour of complete indus- 
trialization. There are several all-India organizations 
.aiming at the social economic and cultural regenera- 
tion of our country and Mahatma Gandhi gives them 
a great lead both by example and precept. It is freely 
admitted by all students of Indian problems and by 
the workers that the Indian renaissance must be 
based on the fundamentals of Indian tradition, cul- 
ture, conventions and time-honoured institutions. 

Fortunately, now, India is gradually becoming 
conscious of its great heritage and is trying to build 

• on solid foundations. Young students, who with 
their pseudo-Westem training were turning away in 

• ■disgust from the dirty, squalid and miserable vlllr^e- 
life, are now Induced to go there as missionaries 
■working for the salvation of the motherland. Useful 
■Western methods and a proper disciplined approach 

.are brought to bear on the new organizations. 
."■Efforts are made to reduce the grinding poverty of 
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the masses and to ameliorate their lot in every pos- 
sible way. Town people are now being brought Into 
Closer contact with folk-lore, folk-songs, folk-dances 
and the village comedy of art. A tremendous drive 
throughout the country by the congress workers has 
revived many handicrafts and art forms. Country 
bards are given a rousing reception in the cities and 
people are enthused by the village tunes. Numerous 
exhibitions in the country open new channels of 
trade and commerce for the village community; and 
architects, poets, painters and artists study the life 
In the country with a real sympathy and under- 
standing. 

IV 

MEANS AND CONDITIONS OF REVIVING 
THE DRAMA 

What we indeed lack today is full co-ordination 
and proper organization for a genuine art-revival 
throughout the country. For this purpose the edu- 
cated youth should give a distinct lead. After all, 
mature plays can only be built up by the full co- 
operation of discerning audiences. It falls to the lot 
of the modern youth to take the initiative in the 
countrywide drive for mass education. A certain 
amoimt of education is essential for the growth of 
the theatrical arts. Once the percentage of literacy 
goes up, Indian Drama Leagues In certain provinces 
can do much useful work in various ways. In the 
first place, our time-honoured indigenous art loxms 
will have to be not only revived bub reinterpreted to 
suit the modem scientific age. 

(1) Transforming the Village Flay 

For Instance, in thousands of villages the medi- 
eval ‘Comedy of Art’ still flourishes. The principal 
aim Is to excite unbounded merriment, among poor 
illiterate groundlings, by all means lair or foul. 
Farcical, vulgar satires or lampoons are freely used 
by village actors who have never undergone any 
artistic discipline. Next to many love-intrigues, 
laughter-provoking devices of disguise, mistaken 
Identity and crudely licentious Jokes, the love of 
music, dance and spectacle proves to be fascinating 
in such •village dramas. The pity is that in spite of 
Its wonderful sense of the theatre and sparkling 
melodramatic situations, this comedy of art has re- 
mained divorced from literature. Such performances 
never had the benefit of free or informed criticism. 
Hius, the breach between pure literature and the 
popular theatre widened. It Is for the modem edu- 
cated youth, with a patriotic mission, to bridge this 
gulf. As some of our young social servants go "back 
to the land”, they should purify and ennoble this vil- 
lage drama. For they would find ample material for 
the dramatic art in the sacrifice and heroism of the 
village people, touched by the patriotic fire. “We see 
the poor peasant risen to a towering height of 
strength, by his renunciation of all that has been dear 
to him— Ills land, his lodgings, his cattle. We look 
with admiration at the Indian woman, — the timid 
peasant girl who would not dare utter a word In dis- 
obedience to her husband — out on the war-path 
against the Imperialistic regime at the cost of her 
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life. Her greatest Joy is the darshan of her master- 
paWot. Those last words of a dying woman In the 
village, 'Cover me with a piece of pure white khaddar 
when I go/ will always remain with us. And in .the 
moving story of Satyagraha, there is one piece after 
another of heroism which the dramatist can well 
weave into his plays.”* 

(2) Developing the Realistic Play 

Our students will have to take up another power- 
ful stand in favour of the realistic play. We have 
been used to ultra-romanticism mixed up with crude 
realism, farcical devices, popular songs and what not 
m most of the city theatres. Educated boys and girls 
must stage a swing back to theatrical realism on a 
three-dimensioned stage. For the development of 
legitimate drama in our country, the technique of the 
fourth wall will have to be followed. As the curtain 
rings up, we must Indeed feel the actual atmosphere 
of the spot so as to Induce In us “the willing suspen- 
sion of disbelief." This atmosphere requires training 
and discipline and hard study of all the fine arts of 
the theatre. Only a central school of theatrical arts 
can train our youths in the right direction. These 
trained artists can specialize, according to their in- 
dividual urge, as actors, musicians, dancers, painters, 
playvmghts, directors or producers. 

Under the auspices of a provincial Drama League 
they can stage model plays with complete realistic 
settings. A few touring companies of these amateurs 
who may turn professionals may tour In the country 
and may give Hindustani versions of some of the most 
popular plays in their repertory in their mother 
tongue. These productions on a purely realistic basis 
will give a new orientation to the popular profes- 
sional theatre. At an earlier stage, financial and 
other difficulties are bound to crop up. It may be 
extremely difficult to secure a Government subsidy 
for this type of artistic renaissance. If, however, 
school, college, hospital and other endowments are 
often coming forth, why should we despair of some 
sort of encouragement for an artistic regeneration of 
the country, in the manner of the Abbey Theatre of 
Dublin? 

(3) Evolving the Ballet 

And, what about our old and deep love for music 
and dance? To satisfy this aesthetic need for the 
vast community, the ballet form is gradually bound 
to come to its own. Good old stories which have a 
basis in sound religious belief, social convention or 
historical tradition are being now beautifully inter- 
preted by means of symbolic dancing and back-ground 
music, ^th or without songs. For instance, Mr, K. 
M. Munshi’s “Jaya Somanath”, a recent Bombay 
production, proved an artistic success. This fasci- 
nating theatrical variety of the ballet has an immense 
future in a country witn a babel of tongues. Great 
Indian artists may start their schools of music and 
dancing in the manner of Uday Shanker In several 
parts of India; but the main question is of co-ordl- 
. nation of all such efforts with a view to secure an 
' ’j all-India artistic appeal. Such an organisation 
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Should facilitate a harmonious development pf the- 
varlous schools of dancing and interpretation of the 
great Indian epics, myths, folklore, stories, historical 
events or novels and plays. 

The Need of Encouragement ^ 

Thus, the realistic dr^ma and the ballet need a 
most serious approach both by the amateur clubs- 
and professional companies. Unfortunately, we do 
not for the moment find such earnestness and sin- 
cerity all around as to justify an immediate fructi- 
fication of an artistic renaissance. In fact, the- 
cinema houses throughout the country are often seen 
debasing or demoralizing the atmosphere to an ap- 
preciable extent. Naturally, the commercial theatre 
enters a vicious circle by trying to appeal by cheap 
and foolish cinema stunts and follies. Amateur ex- 
periments to raise the tone of the entire community 
should receive the fullest co-operation and whole- 
hearted support of public bodies like Municipalities 
and local boards. It Is no use finding fault with an 
apathetic, alien bureaucracy. There is nothing ta 
prevent our local bodies from encouraging our indi- 
genous arts and crafts Central organizations on a 
purely co-operative basis may do a world of good In 
the direction of giving proper encouragement to such 
forms as the realistic drama and the ballet, on the- 
one hand, and lending genuine support to such great 
Indian films as "Rama-Rajya” and “Ramshastrl," 
by awarding academy prizes, on the other. Again, 
such civic bodies with a patriotic zeal and artistic 
earnestness can inspire a world of confidence in the 
dramatists and artists in their great effort to tackle 
seriously the fundamental, social and economic pro- 
blems of this vast but poor continent, now fallen on 
evil days. 

V 

BUILDING THE FUTURE 
Naturally, in these days of "Post-war Pream- 
bles”, we dream of the drama and the theatre of 
tomorrow in India, on the lines of organized village 
community drama, co-ordinated Drama Leagues,, 
schools of drama and allied theatrical arts,- state- 
endowed Art Theatres for the farmers and workers 
and also for school children and perfect co-operation 
between the screen and the legitimate drama. In 
the course of time, India will undoubtedly develop- 
all these, as she marches heroically forward on the 
road to self-governing institutions. At the same 
time, for our artistic renaissance we cannot, with 
profit, plant an exotic plant on our traditional soil. 
We must build on our own solid foundation. We are 
used to the harmonious development of various senti- 
ments or ‘rasas’ in the course of a masterpiece like 
‘Shakuntala’ or 'The Toy Cart,’ wherein one predo- 
minant sentiment, supported by several accessories 
leads to the artistic unity of impression. Again, 
verse music has been an Integral part of the dramatic- 
technique. Throughout every play, generally, nu-: 
merous beautiful lyrics tone up the nerves or 
exhilarate the spirits. Moreover, farcial characters: 
scenes or incidents are cleverly interwoven In tho- 
texture of the play. The Hindu theatre, all through- 



the centuries, has maintained its own standards of 
.morality and Its own conventions. Some of these 
•conventions are, no doubt, more honoured today in 
the breach than in the observance. 

Nevertheless, the fundamental fact remains that 
the Indian 'theatre will always popularly retain its 
-synthetic character, l.e. it will try to combine tragic 
-and comic elements along with dance, music and 
acrobatics. The' development of several distinct 
-species such as a great tragedy, a pure farce, a musical 
• comedy, a grand opera and so forth will depend on 
the level of the education on Western lines of the 
theatre-going public in the various provinces. In a 
poorly organized country with serious economic 
handicaps and colossal ignorance, it is extremely 
■difficult to advance rapidly In the theatrical arts. 
Consequently, one does not see a very bright Imme- 
•dlate future of the professional theatre, the commu- 
nity drama and the educational theatre in their 
purposes, techniques and material equipment. Even 
in the West there Is a general complaint that since 
Ibsen and Chekhov and the heydays of Shaw and 
•O'Nellle, musical comedies and ‘revues’ are ruling 
supreme in many big cities. On the other hand, 
’‘every feature of motion picture production has 
.steadily Improved in technique, equipment, acting, 
direction and the adaptation of the literature of the 
past and present to the industry’s medium." 

In these circumstances, we shall have to proceed 
•cautiously and educate the public mind. Living 
interest will have to be created in the educated 
people who have noticed a complete divorce between 
the debased popular theatre and the literary drama 
proper. Synthetic productions with ever-increasing 
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artistic appeal will be required to arouse enthusiasm 
in the masses. Amateur experiments must lead the 
way, with tactful and sympathetic co-operation with 
the indigenous theatrical forms in all parts of our 
country. -With the co-operation of the cinema-show 
and the radio-play, the legitimate dra^ will have 
to SMure working understanding In order that all 
•the forms of popular entertainment may secure 
proper artistic appeal and serve the great purpose of 
an artistic renaissance of this socially, economically 
and artistically backward country. 

Today's theatre is a part of our complex political, 
religious, social and economic life. The War Is over, 
but owing to its Impact, our life Is bound to undergo 
certain radical changes; and we may clearly realize 
that what was really good for our fathers and grand- 
fathers may not Indeed prove so good for our children 
and grandchildren. In modern architecture, in 
electricity, in acoustics, in heating and cooling 
devices, we may develop a new orientation which 
may change the basis of our theatrical experiments. 
‘Thus, It is very difficult to plan out a new Indian 
theatre on a national basis. Highly advanced 
countries have not stDl ^ully made up their minds 
about their post-war national theatres. We, there- 
fore, situated as we are today in every respect, must 
be prepared to pass through a slow and painful 
period of transition. For on Immediate model, the 
Irish theatre, with its patriotic zeal, symbolic set- 
tings and lyrical fascination, might suit us admira- 
bly. Of course, what we can do is to prepare as best 
we can, with all the earnestness; sincerity and 
catholicity of mind at our disposal, for an artistic 
renaissance and then wait and hopei 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR INDO- 
ANGLIAN LITERATURE 

K. R SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


K.B Snnnaaa lytngar, M A., D Litt. (Madras) Vter-Prineipal and Professor of English, Dasave- 
fhicar College, Bagatkoi, has published a targe number of bools, the mostuell-lnotvn among them being 
Lytion Strachey, A erihcal Memoir’, ‘Jndo-Anghan Literature'. ‘Literature and Authorship tn India', 
'S.Srvmaia Iyengar-, the Story of a Dttadeof Indian Polities’, ‘Sri Aurobindo', 'OnBeauty' and 'The 
Indian Contribution to English Literature', A distiiiguishederitie, he contributes articles regularly 
to more than one journal, lie has also to hts credit stories and erihcal essays in Tamil, but his 
most assured place ts among the Indo-Anghans as iheicielderofafineand lersalile penin English. 

irniJsn a charming eomhination of 'acumen and enthusiasm. Prof. Iyengar's essay is a fluent 
Mixd surxty of past and present tendencies in Indo-Anglian hleralure and a gathering up of them !» 
alj variety to form an index fo {Amyjta tame. The planning of this fasnnatmg produef of India’s 
eon{ac< «ii<A We English mind andmth the English longue ts considered both from the erganuational 
and the ereathe sides, the pros and cons of the value of the foreign language used are weighed and 
the best eondiiions postulated for the full fioiceringiniloflndian fiction, drama, criticism, political 
and philosophical thought and, a&ate all, poetry. In poetry, oeeording to Prof lytngar, the most 
original and gripping expression will be eharged with mystical sight Eoi that other kinds of sight 
lutfi dumdle and fade there will, on the contrary, be an opulent display of eiery aspect of our nature, 
6Mf We myilte's eye being most naturally eonneeted with the core of We Indian consciousness, ts bound 
to open the widest and reteal We loteliest vistas. In looking ahead. Prof. Iyengar has no Hind spots 
6nla«ce and indeneej mark hu vsston, but he has also a sense of proportion and a right disposition 
of stress, 


O NE of the interesting consequences of the 
British impact on India is a miscellaneous 
body of writing that is comprehensively des- 
cribed as “Indo-English Literature”. A de- 
tailed and authoritative survey of Indo-Engllsh 
literary relations has yet to be attempted, but it must 
be clear even to a casual observer that there are two 
distinct streams of literature inspired by this strange 
commingling as well as clash of two great cultures. 

ANGLO-INDIAN AND INDO-ANGLIAN 

In the first place, there were the Britishers in 
India — a considerable and. every year, a growing 
number — who desired, as they desire even today, to 
augment the munificent literature of England with, 
fitful writings of their own; Sir William Jones, John 
Leyden, Sir Edwin Arnold, Rudyard Kipling, and 
Edward Thompson are among the many enterprising 
writers who have secured for “Anglo-Indian” litera- 
ture a distinctive niche in the temple of English 
letters. 

In the second place, there were the English- 
knowing Indians — at first a meagre number, pre- 
sently numbering in tens of thousands and millions 
— who desired, as they cannot help desiring even 
today, to make English a convenient medium for inter- 
provincal communication: in other words, somethli^ 


of a national language. Some went further and 
boldly made a bid for the laurel bough, they lisped in 
English numbers and, wonder of wonders, the numbers; 
came, and some others still sought self-expression 
through the forms of drama and creative fiction. This 
is how today we have a respectable bulk of “Indo- 
Anglian” literature that has already, in mass no less 
than indubitable merit, thrown into the background 
“Anglo-Indian" literature. 

One thing, however, we should not forget; the 
glories no less than the humiliations of the past are,. 
after all, of little account today, for, as Sri Aurobindo 
reminds us, “we do not belong to the past dawns but 
to the noons of the future.” Standing as we do in 
the wake of a sinster movement in human history 
now catching in the dim distance the gruesome 
shapes of penury and disintegration, anon sighting on 
the far horizon bright visions of an ordered and pur- 
posive future — we cannot, we must not, surrender the 
privilege of looking before and after, and pining and 
planning for what is not; to ponder, perchance to- 
dream, to give vent to our hopes and aspirations, to 
structure the golden mansions of the near and remoto 
future, — these are Man’s inveterate but life-sustain- 
ing recreations I Very well, then! — how about tho 
“future” of “Indo-Anglian” literature? 
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. • however; 'do ra .bif 'Of JstOck-fakiilg fiVst. 

"Anglo-Indian” Jiterattire 'itself is hariUy tvro hundred 
and'fifty years ’old. c It began 'with Jones andXeyden 
towards'thB close of the seventeenth ’or at -the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century when.'out of 
the mass - of traders, '. careerists and administrators, 
some 'at leaSt-were'willing 'and eager vto explore and 
respdnd to'the' -imaginative richness 'and bewildering 
variety, irf’ Oriental culture. A cross-fertilization 'of 
two :trtiltful '.cultures seemed Imminent, but, -as a' 
matter ’-of, tact, .the-Anglo-Indlans refused to rise to 
the Occasion. ' Jones 'and Leyden, Lyall and Arnold, 
made 'a t>roiriising be^nning, but -the beginning was 
almost ^the ‘'end, .The Anglo-Indians, even when they 
were'-men .‘of good will, were generally oppressed by 
a sense of rablal superiority; ’and this effectively ruled 
out ariy real fusion of the two -cultures, Self-con- 
sciouSr- unattached to the seething world of Indian 
India, lacking alike faith -'and vision, the average 
Anglo-Indian writer lost himself (to quote Mr. E. F. 
Oaten) v^in the rocks and forests of Inanlty-and pur- 
poselessness.”- Books like Forster’s "lA Passage to 
India” and (at the other end of the 'scale) Nichols’s 
“Verdlcthn India" are'^iceldents In Engllsh'llterature 
ratlief ''thah meritorious or damnable exhiblts-’Of 
Anglo-Indian literature. Under the pressure of events' 
the stream of Anglo-Indian llterature'must Inevitably 
dwindle more and more and ultimately, cease al- 
together. 

THEiL'TTERAItX 'RENAISSANCE: Early Efforts ’ ' ' 

In'do-AngHan literature registered its first con- 
vulsions and articulations over a century after Sir 
William "Jo'nes 'landed in. Calcutta. 'During the 16th 
and 17fh centuries there was in this vast sub-conti- 
nent,' th'en slowly coming under the sway of the British, 
little' brg^ized education of any kind; no large-scale 
attempt, was made to bridge the widening gap between 
the few -scattered traditional Pundits and Maulvls 
and the teeming Illiterate frustrated millions. An 
unutterable lethal^, at once physical, intellectual 
ahcl spiritual, possessed the body and soul of the 
Indian people, and the stream of Indian culture 
seeme'd to have disappeared in the quicksands of the 
national enslavement. . 

The 'fog lifted at last. The Impact of the West, 
while it no doubt quickened the national discomfi- 
ture, gave us at the same time three needed impulses: 
■Tt' revived, the dormant'Intellectual and critical Im- 
pulse;. It rehabilitated life and awakened the desire 
of new creation; it put the reviving Indian spirit fdce 
to. face with novel conditions and Ideals and the 
urgent necessity of understanding, assimilating 'and 
conquering .them.”* Raja Rammohan Roy, a Titan 
possessed of vision and fertility of resource, 'saw ’in 
clear outline the new virile India of his dreams and 
strove hard to realize it here and now. With tee help 
of two ■ Englishmen, David Hare and Edward Hyde 
East, Rammohan organized the Calcutta Hindu 'Col- 
lege. He'wrote in Bengali, he wrote in'Engllsh; he 
crtdoiiraged the educational activities of the Christian 
missionaries; a nd 'he paved the' way for Macaulay’s 
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’.‘Minute", 'tee "Filtration 'Theofy”, ‘and the biodete 
system of education through the medium of English. 
- Rammohan and the pioneers were Idealists -who 
belifev’ed honestly that a fusion of the best In-the^two 
seemingly alien cultures was desirable and possible. 
To be ■"modern", to know English, was not certainly 
to be un-Indian, to turn a traitor to one’s own mother 
tongue; India had much to learn from the West, our 
languages too had still to learn the virility and Masti- 
clty of modem European languages like English, 
r^ench and German; and Rammohan felt convinced 
that if India returned the appropriate response to 
the historic challenge, a cultural integration would 
result and the “two minds shall flow together.” •' 

. The earliest writings of the Indians In English 
were In prose. . Pamphlets, travel-books, and trans- 
lations appeared, first In Bengal, then in Bombay 
and Madras. And poetry came, so to say, "tumbling 
after.” To KasI Prasad Ghose goes the credit of 
publishing the first volume of Indo-Anglian verse. 
“The Shalr and Other Poems” (1830), though there 
Is little intrinsic merit In the book Itself. His con- 
temporary, Henry Derozio, was a genuine poet. Derozio 
was half-Indlan, half-Portuguese, but spiritually he 
felt-one with India and asplre'd to be her National 
Bard; he wrote many sonnets and lyrics, and a long 
narrative poem, rather in the Byronic manner, en- 
titled "Tl:e Fakir of Jungheera"; and he died, hardly 
twenty-two years old, In 1831. 

As fresh experiments In education Increased the 
number of Enghsh-knowJng people in the country, the 
Indo-Anglians too found a fast-growing audience to 
appreciate their writings. At first Indo-Angllan jour- 
nalism attracted some of the best brains in the 
country. The establishment of the Universities In 
1857 introduced Indian youth, really and truly, to the 
treasures of European thought. Two or three decades 
passed — a whole brave new generation pole-vaulted 
through the fiery leaven of liberal educatlon—lt 
lisped the language of Milton and repeated the periods 
of ^urke — and at an auspicious moment Indian 
Nationalism was bom. And in those days Indo- 
Angllan Journalism seemed to be the best means of 
propagating the new alluring gospel of nationalism. 
No wonder Indo-Anglian Journalism claimed the al- 
legiance of eminent publicists and statesmen like 
Shambhunath Mukherji, Motllal Ghose, Surendranath 
Bannerjee, G. SubramanJa Ayyar, Parameswaran 
Filial, Dadabhal Naorojl, Mahadev Govind Ranade, 
Behramjl Malabari, Bal Gangadhar Tilak and others 
too numerous to catalogue here. 

.' The Indo-Anglian poets too were not idle: Derozio 
was followed by Madusudhan Dutt. There were a 
number of copious or meritorious versifiers, when 
Behramjl Malabari came out with a book of English 
verse in Bombay and we are already in the middle 
of eighteen seventies l Madusudhan dic'd, aged forty- 
six. In 1873; the marvellous fragile sisters, Aru and 
Tom Dutt died in 1874 and 1877, aged respectively 
twenty and twenty-one. Both were little princes.'tes 
of song though it must be admitted that Toru has left 
behind her a greater quantity of finished work. than 
her 'elder* sister. Tom’s amazing bill of achievement 
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includes a novel 'in English,, a novel’, Inr French, 
many magazine articles, numerous sensitive letters, 
and the scores of poems included In the two published 
volumes, “A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields” and 
“Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan”; and 
there is no doubt that not only the tragedy of her 
star-crossed life but also the measure of her achieve- 
ment will ever preserve her from proud "Oblivion’s 
curse.” 

Later Movements 

Toru Butt’s work found enthusiastic admirers in 
England no less than in India and it was clear now 
that -Indo- Anglian poetry had emerged out of its non- 
age. Romesh Chunder Butt’s verse renderings of the 
“Ramayana" and the "Mahabharata” were achieve- 
ments of one kind; the early lyrics of Manmohan 
Ghose and Sri Auroblndo, Nagesh Pal's metrical 
romance "The Angel of Misfortune” and Sri _Auro- 
bindo’s "Urvasle” ajid."Love'and Beath” .and a little 
later, the lyrics of Sarojmi Naidu and Harindranath 
Chattopadhyaya, all were varied triumphs that gave 
In'db-AngUan poetry an honourable place under 
the sun. 

The award of the Nobel Prize .for Literature to 
Rabindranath Tagore in 1913 is a landmark in the 
history • of Indo-Anglian literature. Though the 
honour really belongs to Bengali literature, -Indo- 
AngUans too claimed a P3.rt of it and the awar4 
proved an almost perennial Inspiration to young as- 
pirants for literary honours. Meanwhile, 'Tjlgore’s 
works In their English dress gained a world-audience 
by their haunting, delicate, visionary excellence; he 
made a round-the-world tour, and the figure of the 
poet, with flowing beard and Immaculate white dress, 
became symbolic of the Orient, Its strangeness and 
Its mystery no less than its beauty and its poetry» 
Apart from tiie BengaJi poems that he Englished, 
Tagore also did much original work in English such as 
“Sadhana", “Nationalism”, "PersonaUty", "Creative 
Unity” and "The Religion of Man”, all in prose, as 
also one very characteristic and beautiful poem, 
"The Child". 

Presently India, like the rest of the world, went 
through the four dreary years of the First World War 
and found herself on the threshold of a new era rich 
■with singular possibilities. Phirozshah Mehta was 
no more, Gokhale was no more, Tilak was no more; 
hushed was Bepin Pal’s fiery eloquence: Surendra- 
nath’s periods lost their old magic; and Sri Auroblndo 
was a recluse at Pondicherry. A new scene opened 
and Gandhijl dominated it from the beginning, Indo- 
Anglian Journalism became crisper and more pointed, 
our orators were brief and emphatic and our prose 
writers attempted to shake off the Macaulayan 
tyranny and sought more natural forms of persuadve 
expres^on. And, little noticed at the time, Bri 
Aurobindo’s great philosophical monthly Journal, the 
“Arya”, ceased publication In 1921, after appearing 
regularly lor a period of about six and a half years. 

’The twenty years wedged between the First and 
Second World Wars saw much activity on the part of 
the Indo-Anglians. Poets — their name was legion, 


and among -.them Harindranath Chattopadhyaya 
shpne with great, brilliance by his colourlid surprizes 
of spiritual idea and feeling; there tvere fine novelists 
like K. ,S. .VenkataramanI, Mulk RaJ'Anand, Dhan 
Gopal Mukherji and Shahkar Rant; gifted drama- 
tists like V. V. Srinivasa Iyengar and t. P. Kailasam; 
sparkling essayists like “S. V.V.” and R. Bangaru- 
swami; a reflective litterateur like A. S. Wadla whose 
“Messages” of the world’s prophets constitute by their 
bold interpretations and distinguished style a fasci- 
nating series, the finest of which is the one praised by 
Chesterton, “The Message of Zoroaster”; a Journalist 
like D. F. Karaka 'pugnaciously "Going West” as well 
as championing the East, exposing Indian foibles as 
well.as constructing that sympathetic vivid survey of 
Gandhi, .“Out of Bust”; and there were, besides, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Auroblndo, Professor Radha- 
hrishnan, .the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl, pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Sir Jadunath Sarcar, Witers 
whose mastery: ovpr'- English became the envy and 
despair of'-IndiaQ and Englishman alike, Sri Auro- 
bindo’s “Essays'on the Gita” came to Its'readers with 
the freshness of a. new revelation; Radhakrishnan’s 
Upton and Hlbbert Lectures were acclaimed to be "as 
eloquent as they were profound"; and Jawaharlal’s 
“Autobiography” became a best seller In the Old 
World as well as in the New. 

Recent Activities 

And then Hitler Invaded Poland, and overnight 
we were all Involved In another, an even more terrible, 
totalitarian war. But the war did not damp the en- 
thusiasm of Indo-Anglian writers and publishers: 
the very opposite may almost be said to be the easel 
Hardly had hostilities begun, hardly had hell seemed 
to have broken loose over land and sea and air, when 
the first volume of Sri Auroblndo's ‘"rhe Life Divine" 
—wasn’t there an audacious challenge and a curious 
appropriateness In such a book with such a title ap- 
pearing at such a time? — came out in November 1939; 
the second volume appeared in two massive Parts 
soon after, in July 1940, and this vast prose symphony 
of spiritual experience set to philosophical purposes 
for mankind's evolutionary needs ■was presently 
hailed by the late Sir Francis Younghusband as "the 
•greatest book produced In my time.” Two years later, 
on the auspicious occasion of his completing seventy 
years In this sublunary sphere, the two sumptuous 
volumes of Sri Aurobindo’s "Collected Poems and 
Plays" appeared and compelled instant recognition 
as the most ■virile and variegated achievement of the 
Indo-Anglian muse. A master-speech indeed was in 
his superbly sustained narratives In blank verse, his 
exquisite or puissant translations from Kalidasa, 
Bhartriharl and Chittaranjan Bas, his countless short 
poems of shining depth, his sounding ■with frequency 
the rare Upanishadic note of intense immeasurable 
spiritual suggestion, his triumphs ot inspiration and 
art In the field of quantitative metre where most 
English poets have come to grief. Indo-Anglian litera- 
ture was to be no more a literature under sufferance: 
it incontestable title deeds at last and this was 
formally recognised when Sir C. H. Reddy declared 
In the course of his generous “introduction’’ to the 





■prosdnf c .•writer's - p. E. IT ■ book on t "indo-Angllan 
Literature”:- • •' *- - •> 2 :' 

"Indo-AngUan literature Is not essentially differ- 
erit Inf kind" from Indian literature.- It is'a' part of 
IVa'modem.fcce'fof that 8lory'’whlchV commencing 
from' the '.Vedas, lias continued .to spread Its mellow 
•light, now •■with greater and now with'lesser brilliance 
under thelncxorable vicissltudes'bf time and history, 
ever Increasingly upto the present ''time of Tagote, 
Iqbal land Auroblndo Ghosc, and bids ‘fair to expand 
with our and oor Iiumanlty’s expanding future.”' 

; Although the. sheer 'StrengUi and .-Himalayan 
amplitude of Sri Auroblndo struck the ’ eye ,at once^ 
arid held It -in thrall, there were not wanting other 
nilnor eminences, promontories and rivulets, . and 
these, too, -in their own several unique way3,.dlvcr- 
slfled and enriched the Indo-Angllan literary scene. 
Mr. K. D; Sethna published In 1941 a collection of 
lyrics entitled “The Secret Splendour,” and at one 
bound ,he took his place among our authentic Laure- 
ates of the Spirit. Again and again find him 
plunging (;.lnto_ the mystical whirlpools of the Ifn- 
fcnoW-— .plunging, and anon returning with pearls 
of grgat price I. His brother, Mr,. H. D. Sethna, has 
more recently Ud44} brought out a slender packet of 
poerty," “Struggling Heights.” and he also turns his 
poeiris Into sensitive -crystals that reveal life’s slgiU- 
flconces' '«1th • sureness". and subtlety. A sister to 
these two. Miss Minnie D. Sethna. has vouchsafed 
to us In print no more than a few brief glimpses but 
they are Of realms of pure gold and make us hope she 
would let her mysticism find tongue more often. 
Nollnl'- KantA Gupta's “To the Heights” Is another 
striking collection of poems; prayer and ecstasy flow 
Inta'.'fiacK anothecand galvanize most of the forty- 
six ptqccs In the book and, indeed, these lyrics eloquen- 
tly summon the questing soul to the sun-Ut heights 
of Realization. Punjaial's “Lotus Petals” Is a small 
bunch of delicious promise: *a childlike spontaneity 
breathes here side by side with a keen awakened 
soul-urge. Among the soon-to-be-published, Dilip 
Kumar Roy's beautiful pieces of aspiration and devo- 
tion 'and passionate penetrating wisdom under the 
title. “.Eyes of Light” chold pride of place for Ihclr 
many-mobded many-metred voices from within. 

The excruciating war years heard also other 
melodies -r the safe sane notes of ..Tradition ns 
also- •'the sneers, snarls', cursM and cacophonies of 
Revolt. ...'The collected > cditl’ori • of Sarojlnl Naldu's 
work “the Sceptred Flute” — brought from the past 
a rich rriaglc, at once swift and shimmering and sooth- 
ing, that Vi*as much needed by our trangled nerves: it 
was a reminder, too. of her Indubitable place In the 
front rank of our singers. Armando Mcnezes, professor 
of •poetry, published two ^^3lumes in quick succession 
In thd earlyycars of the •war — “Chords and Discords” 
and ■“Chabsmnd Dancing Star”; he Is a poet of tradi- 
tion, 'Jmd truely and tmquestlonably a poet — one 
who-^hasi-iin admirable 'mastery of expressive turn 
and rhythin-lri English and from whom a deep delight 
carl' be expected.' Mr^S. R; DongerkCrry Is another 
InidlUohaUst-'who-has both faith ari’d vision* arid 
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finds In ahe eternal verities and perennial hiimah 
values ample subject for his limpid and home-spun 
melodies; no wonder his recent'collection of felicit- 
ous poems, “The Ivory .Tower," came as a refre^lng 
contrast to the verbal gymnastics that only too 'often 
do duty, for “superior^’ poetry. .There Is unfortunately 
no space, here to speak of the many other Indo- 
AngUans'who have ^ven us of late the chaste'and 
chastened rhythms of Immemorial tradition.: But 
Fredoon Kabrajl compels mention; “A Minor, Geor- 
0an*s -Swansbng,” published recently In England 
where the" poet lives, has many graceful as well os 
vigorous moments that have made English critics' sit 
up and take notice: It Is, in the main, finely frcq.of 
the loud rind abiiipt gestures which are In vogue, but 
here apd th6rq.lt adapts even them to happy effects. 
ProfeMot y. J. BhUshan also cannot be omitted he 
appeals by, a Bright-hued phraseology takIrig,".V3 
various free forms without losing significance, renne- 
ment and balance. Lastly, a word Is not out of jilace 
tor the largely unpublished Mr. A. K. Sett writing free 
verse with some genuine feeling and elegance. 

On the other hand, our poets of revolt — the 
poets who delight (in Mr. Cyril Modak's expressive 
phrase) in the.“blvouac of battle” — the progressive, 
emancipated, modernist, cay, futurist poets — these 
too are no less active and no less articulate. 
Manjeri Isvaran’s “Catguts” and “Brief Orisons" came 
out in 1940 .and 1941 respectively, P. R. Kalkinl’s 
“Snake In the Moon” — a marked contrast In temper 
and tone to his earlier work like “Songs of a Wanderer" 
which had a dreamy Irised atmosphere of, at times, 
authentic merit — appeared in 1942. Krislman 
Shungloo’5 "the night Is hcaty” and Bharatl Sara- 
bhal’s intrigulngly woven, compUcatedly symbolic and 
moving "The Well of the People” came out In 
1943, and NlUma Devi’s "When the Moon died” ap- 
peared a year later. The world crisis sits heavily 
upon them — and, while they no doubt burn Inceriso at 
the shrine of the later Yeats and Rimbaud and Eliot 
and Auden, they arc at the same time Indian to their 
heart’s core; many of them practise free verse, and 
In their hands free verse In some measure justifies 
Itself. There arc also other "modernists” who are 
content to produce their calculated effects through 
traditional verse moulds; among them Cyril Modak 
stands high for his several occasions of poignancy and 
strength. In short, the Indo-Angllan “leftists” are 
on. the brink of. great possibilities and their output 
Is already. rich In stern and strident qualities. 

Besides poetry, other forms of literature also are 
assiduously cultivated by the Indo-AngUans. The 
presence In our country of large numbers of American 
soldiers has given currency to many pointed 
Americanisms, and some of our brighter Joumah arc 
nowadays written In the breezy American rather 
than the restrained English manner. Our column- 
ists — from Pothan Joseph to the three T.aleyar- 
khans (Frcne, A. T. S. and H. J. H.). from 'Dim” .of 
the 'Chronicle; io “Llltle Man” of the ‘Sentlncr — 
are entertaining, pungent and public-spirited;'* our 
humourists and saUrists — Bangaruswami. -Joseph 
John." N.‘G.' Jog are very' good 'company, the lasti 
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named 'having a certain creative drivel suei a 
drive is also K. Ahmed Abbas’s, while our nationa- 
list editors, from A. Brelvi the veteran master of 
long-range strategy ,to young “blitz” Karanjfa wield 
versatile provocative pens. 

Notwithstanding wartime controls of all sorte, 
rndo-Anglion literature thus branched out In diverse 
directions during those tew tempestuous and 
terror-haunted years. As yet another bright dawn 
chases beyond the hills the night’s shadows and 
frustrations, we can always hope to be agreeably 
surprised by exhilarating facets — radiant, tresh, 
rainbow-tinted facets of the panorama of Indo- 
Anglian literature; and we Shall be more than ever 
gratified to discover in it such abundant signs of life, 
light and invigorating youth. The “letter^’ of the 
Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri — a new novel by 
Ahamed.All, Karaka’s “Chungking Diary” — a critical 
essay by Bal Mardhekar — a political pamphlet by 
R. Masanl or Humayun Kabir — Krishna Huthce- 
sing’s autobic^raphy, “With No Regrets” a lumi- 
nous interpretative causerie on life and literature by 
K. D.^ethna Harindranath Chattopadhyaya’s latest 
volume of poems — Sn Aurohindo’s revelatory letters 
■on death and after-death, or love of the Divine — on 
article of Nolini Kanta Gupta's, elucidating felldtous- 
Jy the Auroblndonlan philosophy or some discovery of 
ills own of truth or beauty ~ a fighting review, by 
Anllbaran Roy, of high-placed folly or pretentious 
learning — a clinching piece of political dialectic by 
Rajaji — the Gandhl-Jlnnah letters — an eloquent 
or Impassioned speech by Ramallnga Reddy or 
Radhakrlshnan . ■ and we are reminded every time 
that Indo-Angllan literature is in very truth “alive 
'and kicking.” 

TOMORROW: The Future Of English 

This then roughly is where we stand at the present 
posture of affairs. Indians no doubt first started 
writing English as a matter of necessity, but what 
jreally matters to us is that they have made a sterling 
virtue of this necessity. For about a century the 
-Indian intelligentsia has tried to achieve self-expres- 
sion through this difficult and intractable foreign 
medium; and it can hardly be denied that the best 
Indo-Anglian novels, poem$, essays, and dissertations 
are quite the equal of similar productions of authentic 
English and American writers. In Professor E. E. 
Speight’s words, the many Indians who have written 
In English stand "as symbols of a power of adapta- 
tion which is so much more astonishing because it 
comes from a people who in other ways are so con- 
servative.” 

It is thus needless to be apologetic about the 
•achievements of the Indo-Anglians. In Sri Aurobindo, 
^tohatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru we have 
.thtee among the ten greatest masters of prose writ- 
es In English today, while in Sri Aurobindo we have 
.likewise not only the greatest of the Indo-Angllan 
^x>et5 but also one of the supreme poetic giants of 
.qur i\mc. It is therefore nothing less than puerile to 


s^fc to dismiss indo- Anglian Ht^atunr as- neqespnrily 
the work of second-hand or second-rptfi._Uterary 
craftsmen. 

The opinion is sometimes advanced that Indo- 
Anglian literature, whatever Its achievements in;the 
past, has no future,— that, at any rate, in the in- 
terests of Indian nationalism, it ought to have no 
future. It is one thing to say that self-governing 
India, by withdrawing from English the weightage 
it at present enjoys in our curriculum, will restore 
our -own languages to a position of power and pres- 
tige In the country; but it is a very different thing 
to say that with the end of British rule, English too 
will completely drop out of the curriculum in our 
schools and universities. Even when all deductions 
have been made and caveats have been entered, few 
right-minded people will deny that English literature 
has contributed a good deal to our cultural and 
political awakening; and our quarrel is with Amery 
and Churchill, and not with Milton 'and Burke and 
the great language that they spoke; and it would 
therefore be suicidal to throw away in a spurt of 
false sentiment the advantages of over two centuries 
of cultural intercourse between England and India. 
It Is essential that English should continue to be a 
compulsory second langauge in the secondary school 
and university stages. We need then anticipate no 
dangerous rivalry between English and our own 
languages; on the contrary, they may be expected to 
flourish as channels of mutual enrichment. 

Another interesting view that is held In some 
quarters is. that, while English — even preferably 
“Basic” English — may be retained as a hand-maiden 
of commerce or a strictly subordinate instrument of 
•convenience. It need not be studied as a living lltera- 
•ture. An elegant variation of this view is that, while 
It is legitimate for Indo-Anglians to attempt prose of 
all kinds, poetry is for them “forbidden fruit", and 
any transgression of this commandment is to be visited 
With all the "hell-fire” of the self-apponted Pontiff's 
Wrath. Fortunately for letters, nobody cares for these 
Prelates and Pontiffs; and genius still finds out what 
It must not do and then promptly does It i Poetic ex- 
pression in a foreign language JS, no doubt, possible 
only after a prolonged and intimate study of its sound 
values and verse forms. But if the Indo-Anglians are 
prepared nevertheless to woo the English muse, fully 
aware of the manifold difficulties on the way, it Is 
not for these dispeptic Pontiffs to condemn their en- 
deavours purely on 'a priori’ grounds. It Is, again, 
■wrong to argue (as some persist in doing) that an 
Indian who writes bad English verse will somehow 
produce superlatively good poetry in his own mother 
tongue. 

Yet another detractor of the Indo-Anglians is 
the “purist”; his super-sensitive diaphragm detects 
the slightest deviation from the supposed norm of 
• *Engllsh-English”, and he fixes on the miscreant his 
Medusa stare as if he would consign him to a special 
Circle In Hell. So much of a “purist” is he that he 
cannot even stand modem English writers like Aldous 
.Huxley^.and Lytton, Strachey and Charles Morgan i 
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,'NQWIthstandIft&'the I'purist" 'sisplenettc.grbacs»and 
-fulminatlons; the. courageous writer wlllrgo his .own 
•way, his. mind will be ever lost In.theartnf expressing 
in' words' the' tumultuous emotions 'that seem un- 
wordable,. the .art ^ ol capturing in phrases the 
'thoughts bora of anguished watching.and, waiting as 
]also of ecstatic. heaving and receiving*. .. 

J Let us not thencpermlt -the "purists”' 16* silence 
•us Into Inanity or worse. The Report of: the .'Sadler 
tCommIssbn on the Calcutta Unversity 'rightly anti- 
^cipated that the English of the Indian would not 
mecessarily be indlstln^lshable from that of the 
lEngUsh-born citizen: but (the Rejwrt adds) “it 
-Would be by special Qualities and characteristics that 
'it would he distinguished, not by IncongruiUes and 
■faults". I American Influence will in the future be at 
ileast as strong as British Influence; and 'various other 
-factors also are-Ukelylto affect the development of 
Ilndiah'^EngUsh.,' And that is 'as it should' be. Mere 
‘howlers*, and *Tndlan 'English" need' not always be 
‘.synohSunou5.tctms; ahddt'is not impossible that the 
Indo-Angllans of tomorrow will evolve an interesting 
Indl^, variation of^English, strictly, faithful, to the 
genius of.the.Ianguage and yet distinctive, virile and 
'^unasham^y Indian. ... . . 

i ■ ■ "We have now done with the detractors. We feel 
a:onvlnced. that the career of Ihdo-Angli'an literature 
is not «nded; and that the best is yet to be. It is 'cer> 
•thin thaV Its century-old history- of aspiration and 
.achievement \vill be'exceeded far when the tollers of 
the night find their true voice and vocation in the 
•Clear and wide 'spaces' of Tomorrow's Dawn. Let us 
then dare the future with courage and faith, and we 
.shall not be long denied our heritage ' 

Limitations And Possibilities 

. » When we talk In terms of the future, it is neccs-^ 
sary that, we should have a clear perception of the* 
limitations as well as the possibilities, the adverse no 
Jess than the promising factors in the situation. 
English can never be the language of the masses Jn 
India; it is, and it can hope to be, only the language 
•of an elite, and even with them a cherished luxury 
or a personal necessity rather than a sacred law and 
condition ol being: In other words, more a valued and 
delicious beverage like, say, Ovaltlne than a primary 
food like mother’s milk or the water we drink. It is 
prudent, then, to admit that Indo-AngUan literature 
in the future wdll but play a subsidiary, though 
unquestionably a national, part In realizing the brave 
new India of our dreams. 

We shall increasingly lean on the services of the 
Indb-Ahgllans and their literature In the years that 
loom ahead, partly for purposes of Jnter-provJn- 
’clal understanding and partly for fulfilling our res- 
ponsibilities as a member of the comity of nations. 
,’As English is spoken today by over two hundred mil- 
lions scattered all over the globe, the Indo-Angllan 
cwriter opens (in Sir Bomanjl Wadla's words) “the 
•doors of cultural contact between his own country 
;and those two hundred millions, and such contact 
Isihlghly necessary If India Is not to remain In 
feplpndld . isolation from thac higher culture' and 
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schDlarship4whIcHjKtiows 'no geographical bounds fn 
•the ihidst'‘ofca. Civilized 'world.'*' Is nofthis dciiUny 
■coble enough for the vainest Indo-AngUan? 

On the other hand, we shall be committing a very 
gross mistake indeed if we supposed that the Indo- 
AngUans of the future will best play their part, in 
building the Indian nation by concentrating on in- 
formative, serious and propagandist studies rather 
than on cre'ative literature.. Without the sustenance 
of creative literatur^poetry and drama and fiction 
and, what not — mere objective studies and specialist 
.treatlse.s will ere long become the Incarnations of 
insipidity and inutility*' .If, we plan at all, we should 
project the vision of ,a multi-chambered Indo-AngUan 
Uterature, wilh 'pokry for its significant glittering 
-pinnacle rather than a literature on the model of a 
suffocating commercial godown. 

Lacking compulsion as hitherto and freed at last 
^from. the stigma of association vdth the ‘'ruling” race, 
English will in the future be taught and studied 
by people who have a genuine taste for it and are 
attracted by its rich and varied literature. And 
Indo-AngUan literature will also take root, grow and 
flourish on the hospitable Indian soil as a thing de- 
sirable In Itself, and not as a thing artificially or 
tyrannically, imposed from above. Tomorrow as well 
'-as today, many Indians will make a virtue of bllin- 
.guallsm; and, In the fullness of time, they will feel 
jilmost- equally at home in their mother tongues, in 
.EngUsb, and also perhaps in some virile all-India 
language fashioned by the Time Spirit 

THE ORGANIZATIONAL SIDE OF LITERARY 
* PLANNING 

. Encouraged by these reasonable prospects open- 
ing out before them, the indo-Anglians of today v.111 
do well to ask themselves how best they can rise to 
the heights of realization beckoning from above. On 
the material and organizational sides, It must be ad- 
mitted that though somjething has been certainly 
achieved, much still remains to be done. Most ol our 
publishing houses are yet only fumbling with the in- 
strument or experimenting with it, at best groping 
In half-lights or false-lights, and at worst misusing 
or wholly perverting It We cannot honestly say that 
our publishers, taken as a body, have on a long-range 
View Intelligently exploited the conditions created by 
the war. Books are published without discrimination, 
and the trivial and the shoddy more often than not 
elbow out the solid and the authentic. A healthy 
publishing business wlU be a national asset of in- 
calculable potency, and one ardently hopes that 
"fifteen years” hence we shall have in India such a 
business, at once Indigenous and far-sighted, pros- 
perous and progressive. 

The distribution of books too is now wayward 
<md wasteful. Many of our author-publishers and 
regular publishers seem 'to be content to publish 
hooks somehow, — and hope for the best ' Our book- 
sellers, — excepting the honourable few who even 
■now partially redeem the time, are both unenterpris- 
•Ing and unreliable. They refuse to play the game 
VriOr' the public and' publisher alike. A young 
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American publisher recently told the present writer: 
'r'A.bool: sells il It Is seen.”: It is.true; and It is. a 
thousand pities that many a good bocd: In India is 
bom to blush unseen, unbought, and unread. In the 
years ahead, the publishing business should leant to 
work In collaboration with the book-sellers, organized 
scientifically, on the. Issue of the nation’s cultural 
progress. And, above all, book-reviewing should be 
done promptly, helpfully and Impartially. Today the 
review columns of most of our t^apers make a pitiful 
show, and many of our reviewers are amateurish, Ih- 
competcnt and perverse. It is to be hoped that' our 
reviewers will learn to do their Job, neither In^a 
cavalier nor in a murderous spirit, ‘burih a spirit of 
understanding, freedom and good-will. • 

Let us not, however, commit the mistake of con- 
fusing the tnateiiai and oTganiaatinnaV aspect sA 
planning with the more fundamental, quintessential, 
spiritual aspect. Between the' creative artist at one 
end and the reading public at the other, many middle- 
men necessarily supervene, — the printer, the binder, 
the publisher, the book-seller, the travelling agent, 
the reviewer, the broadcaster, the organizer of the 
circulating library; and we shall not Ignore their res- 
pective functions or their relative Importance- But 
a more major item — In fact the crucial Item — in 
planning Is to exhort the creative artist to follow Im- 
pllclty his Vision, and, also, to exhort the public, and 
especially the intelligentsia to create conditions 
favourable for untrammelled creative activity in their 
midst. If the public Is apathetic or blighting, the 
bud of creative activity will refuse to blossom, but 
wither instead and come to nothing; the soul of the 
great artist will retreat Into a Bramah casket of his 
own anguished forging, the world will thus lose Its 
Vision as well as Its Voice, and life will grow savour- 
less at last. May It never be said of the Indian intel- 
ligentsia that it chilled its poets Into silence and 
drove Us Knlght-errants of the Spirit to a premature 
gravel 

THE CREATIVE SIDE OF LITERARY PLANNING 
We come at last to the creative writer himself. 
It Is for him to bear singly, or almost singly, the 
burden of our future destiny. We have no right to 
advise him or to teach him or to dictate to him. If 
the Indo-Anglians of today and tomorrow prove faith- 
ful to the creative urge stirring within them, If they 
gaze unblenched at the Sun of Poetic Truth and 
catch, however faithfully. Its life-giving beams, 
if, In short, they do not barter away their creative 
freedom for a pot of propaganda, then surely Indo- 
AngUan literature has an Immense future. Detailed 
suggestions are puerile and out of place. In the 
future, as In the past, Indo-Anglian literature Is go- 
ing to be produced by “sundry Individuals;" even so, 
it cannot be denied that literature, partly at least, 
owes its origin to the complex of conditions in the 
society, reflecting la a very general way the teeUngs, 
aspirations, hopes, fears, frustrations and ecstasies 
of a whole people. We expect the great Indo-AngUan 
writers of tomorrow, be they poets or dramatists .or 
novelists, or even essayists or Wographers or autoWo- 
gtaphers, to make literature at once personal and 


Amiversal, at once a thing of trembling ‘teittlblUty,. 
reflecting a soul’s infinite exploratlons'in.the uni- 
•verse, and at the same Ume also somewhat of'a 'testa- 
ment of a whole nation or of a -whole generation; 

Especially at a time like the present when 
attempts are being made to destroy ^he foundations 
of Indian nationality, it is the Indd-Angli'aii,^ even 
more than the Bengali or the Tamil or the Hindi 
witter, who can play a noble part in projecting before 
.the sons and daughters of our country.-a vision of the 
unity of India, a unity that purposively Integrates,, 
not destroys, its manifold variety. We ^te one In 
the chequered history we have left .-behind usj -we 
are, one as we drain the cup of frustration today; no 
less, are we. one when we plan the building of to- 
morrow’s world. The history of the recent and re- 
mote past is rich. with, allucltig themes tor the 
creative IndOrAngllan writer; -and who knows? — 
we shall have, fifteen years hence, (tnany national 
testaments like Tolstoy’s “War and Peace” or (to cite 
a more recent Instance) Un Yutang’s “A Leaf In the 
Storm.” 

The Indo-Angllan writer of tomorrow jniy give 
us good novels, entertaining essays light as the wind, 
breezy biographical monographs, and revealing auto- 
biographies; It Is nevertheless the poet who will make 
or mar the future of Indo-Anglian literature. If the 
.poets fall us, nobody else can save us, for long; and in 
this respect we have no reason whatever to despair. 
The Indo-Anglian poets of today are an agitated and 
active group of young men and women who do not 
heslhite to dare the future; many -of them irave 
self-knowledge, and all have self-confideneej ;be 
their theme the bivouac- of battle orthe glory -of 
moon-lit gardens, equally are they authentic and 
articulate. Our hopes are more particularly centred 
in the .work of the mystic poets, the brave Laureates 
of the Spirit; for they only can unfreeze the Imagi- 
nations of men so that they may mingle once again 
and participate In the splendours of the ’Spirit. 
Rising to the sheer infinitudes of the Spirit, the great 
Indo-Anglian poet of the future will sec and com- 
prehend all, his flaming vision will consume witli 
its terrible love all terrestrial dichotomies and con- 
tradictions. his ecstasy of apprehension will sfee the 
One in the All and the All In the One, and he will 
render Reality In forms and rhythms that assume 
the character of the primordial ’mantra* — the rune 
or Incantation that is halt a whisper from Above and 
half a prayer from Below — more the law and Im- 
pulse in four dimensional Space-time than a. collo- 
cation of human sounds and images. 

In one of his articles on “The Future Poetry," 
Sri Auroblndo declared: 'To embellish- life with 
beauty Is^only the most outward function of art and 
poetry: to make life more Intimately beautiful* and 
noble and great and full of meaning .Is Its.hlgher 
oftlcevhut Its highest, comes when the-poetibecomes 
the seer and reveals to man his eternal self -and -the 
godheads of Its manifestation,” Appearances; .the 
pressure of phenomena, the manifoldness Of life, 
these distract us and Jerk us out of our equanlfnity; 
we. seek- certitudes, we seek permanent frames of 
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reference, we seek the undying and the unchanging— 
und we are rebellious, frantic, wilfully perverse 
because we cannot find them i It Is the privilege of 
•gre^t poetry'to shatter the lid and tear the veil and 
reveaTthfe splendorous' reality behind 'the ^dden- 
ing appearances. Since at its best poetry thus ever 
seeks to switch on the light of the Spi;;it on the’ grim 
•crudities of appearance, poetry’s quintessential func- 
tion is spiritual, whatever Its apparent or immediate 
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subject may be. And Sri Aurobindo has not only 
placed this great Ideal before the Indo-Angllans but 
has also shown, in divine-human pieces like "Thought 
'the Paraclete” and Rose of God”, how'lprecisely-tlie 
■^‘poet becomes the seer and reveals to man tils eternal 
self and the godheads of its manifestation.” It Is 
for-' others now to follow Sri Auroblndo’s guiding 
vision and example, to redeem the promises of the 
day and fulfil our glorious destiny. . 



THE MARCH OF INDIAN MUSIC 

DILIP K. ROY 


Mip^Ktimar l.oy whose fame has lorn/ ootifimed the hattudanes of hu tialive Bengal, graduate I 
frovi the Caleufla l/niiersilg with fret class honours tn matkemalies and spent some tme at Can 
Imdgt for higher studies Jle toured all over rurope studying Western muste and, whenever possible, 
lecturing on Indian music On refurntn^ home, he undertoedc a musical pilgrimage across India 
before jovniig &n Aurobindo s Asram of \oga in Bondieherry Be has published seieral tolumes of 
poems 171 Bengali which are of great talue and hu novels as well as his books on musical matters in 
the same tongue have been oulsfandmg Hts most recent loarL ts ‘Among the Great', a most thought^ 
senes of t7i(enn«ii« i 7 i English with five tlluslnoue men of our age—Bomatn Bolland, 
Mahalmii Gandhi, Bertrand Russell, Rabindranath Tagore and Sri Aurobindo A booh of Fngluh 
poems by him i ill soon ti« ont under tAe title ‘Eyes of Light ’ 

Mr Roys aiiiele » a tr«atfn«7i{ at once poetic and itractieal of the imperlance, significance and 
tendency of Indian mime It vindicates the high place Indian Culture gives to the musical arf, 
regarding it as a bringing to earth of a superhuman world of harmony The true trend of our mnsie 
u disltnginthed from the false iuAkA u noto rampant in most of our talkies The author discusses 
with great insight the character of the three mam elasneat tune patterns and touches very suggestively 
on the eompamonship of tune and song, muste and poetry espemalty m the devotional and mysltcal 
sphere of melodic self expression Finally the supreme place mystieism should hate tn Indian muste 
IS indicated with both force and feeling— and some tUuminatiug hints are given about the right attitude 
of the mueician if he i» to perfect not only hu art but also himself foi being a medium of th* deepest 
inspiration 


Some minis then ere to Art and Beauty dead, 

Musie and poetry on whose aull ear 

Fall barren Horns grace not their brutish head, 

Tats, too they lack, let is their beaithood clear 
That H/e M A’Jasried net ttfioa grass thetr /easts. 

Good for une is tins for the other beasts * 

S TILL one does, sometimes, meet very worthy 
souls among those who, convinced ol the worth- 
lessness ol ‘ Art and Beauty,” contend empha- 
tically that no apotheosis of the fme arts can 
ever raise a musician or a poet to the high status of 
a scientist in glory or a statesman m tide ol power 
Are not the artists, at best, brief butterflies of flame 
and flutter which fla‘ih and quiver for a moment? 
Ik, a word. Art is not an Important help to serious 
living — it is a mere transient rainbow meant for the 
light-hearted 

But even when one is impressed with the utter 
sobriety of the serious-minded one can, with equal 
conviction, hold with the ancient sages, whose sayings 
were not less “important’ , that 

■ipare iaiia sanisare kmireia Prajapatih 

{The poet is a vast creator in 

The uorld of Poetry lis for man to ,>.in ) 

Add to It the approval of an eminent Sanskrit aes- 
thetician J 

Tiarsltted (rom Ibe bafl'cut qn» taio of Bbirtritiaii by So Aurobtnodos 
CoUectrf Poetna Vol II 
T Tbe lanoQs accicol Alankank Abbvnaba Gapta 
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The utsdom of the artists wizard tonseseusntss 
Can /ashler thngs, unghmpsed before, of flautess grace. 
Which refralr has been caught up even by the “Im- 
portant’ people since the dawn of Hme after the 
clouds and wiasmas ot hU, even they have ached /or 
the salving radiance of a consciousness other than 
that of Statesmen In tide of power or scientists In 
glory For It has been the verdict of dateless ex- 
perience that the human spirit cannot march on un- 
dismayed In face of hordes of Death all around, 
without the light and prop of an inner peace, a 
psychic Joy which no science or statesmanship can 
breed in the life-soil of the spirit 

TIIE MEANING AND APPEAL OF MUSIC 

Music and its matchless mate, poetry, have been 
to us Indians, even more than ‘ important” since the 
sunrise of our civilization It is not without signifi- 
cance that our most ancient Raga-melodles which 

we rightly call our ‘ classical music” ~ are fathered 
not on 'human composers but on one of our most 
ancient Gods of the Trinity, Lord Shiva 

European critics like Mr Beverley Nichols love 
to laugh at this how fondly the Indians turn to 
legends as synonmous with recorded annals of their 
past life and culture i Such critics can hardly under- 
stand either the deep Inspiration behind our Raga- 
mimc or the psychology which created the^egends 
Fortunately, all visitors to India are not of the men- 
tality of Mr Nichols, eager to pour cheap ridicule 



upon - Indian ■ music, arts, mythology — In short 
everything that has contributed so richly to human 
civilisation. Men of real culture and understanding, 
like Mr. Fox Strangways, too, occasionally visit our 
peninsula and astonish us with their insight of rever- 
ence. This ardent truth-seeker wrote in his famous 
book. ‘Music of Hindustan:’ “The Indian does not 
make or read histories and does not appreciate the 
value of chronological record. It Is the custom to 
smile at this, but It would be well to understand his 
point of view first A whole people is generally not 
mistaken about Its real needs.” And the reason is, 
as the foreign connoisseur has rightly divined, that 
the Indian’s “knowledge Is of revelation more than 
science.” 

So the present writer proposes to dwell here more 
on the "revelatory” aspect of our great music as dis- 
tinguished from the "historic”. As for the scIenUsts 
of music there is even less to offer to them since the 
world of symbols and legends and "flawless grace” 
are beyond their purview. We, too, can smile at 
their learned smiles and acquiesce with a well-known 
English poet: 

. i’fiu can K ark it ant hy fraetiont a/ ly simfte Rule af three/ 
Bui the nay of TtieetHednm is net the vay of Ttceedledee. 

But to step Into what Is really Important in 
music: Its lasting appeal and legacies to the soul In 
Its pauseless march of changing moods. 

Although a "chronological record” of the evolu- 
tion of different classes of our music docs not exist, 
its varied legacies have come down to us undeformed, 
because here the reverent spirit of Indian art-lovers 
was far from Indifferent. So out classical music has 
been sedulously cultivated as w'ell as preserved by 
long lines of conservative musicians who have 
Jealously guarded their treasure as loving heirs 
guard their sacred heir -looms. 

THE THREE CHANNELS OF INDIAN CLASSICAL 

IVIUSIC 

This vast cascade of our Classical music has 
flowed mainly along three rich charmels, about which 
something must be said, however briefly. For, 
without a grasp of the rudiments of our musical lore 
its later crystallisations would be difficult of compre- 
hension. 

First of our three great types Is undoubtedly — 
Dhrupad. 

For It is primarily in this rich and majestic body 
that our oldest musical Inspiration was Incarnated, 
when we first learned to conceive of building music 
as an architect would build an edifice. For Dhrupad 
succeeded in presenting to us a stately architecture 
rightly revered by all true lovers of music for Its In- 
credible power of withstanding the ruthless downpull 
of Time. This most ancient and elaborate music of 
the Aryans was erected on four noble pillars or 
"movements” (technically called ‘Tuks’) of 'Asthayi’, 
‘Antara,’ ‘Sanchari’ and ‘Abhoga.’ There were a host 
of architects who in different ages fashioned different 
compositions In the Dhrupad style, among whom the 
Outstanding figure was, undoubtedly, that of Tansen, 
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the court-musician of Emperor Akbar. He added 
height as well as girth also to our Dhrupad and 
created new Ragas often through a process of amal- 
gamation, as for example In Ragas like Miyanki Tori; 
Miyan Mallar and Darbari. But his achievement did 
not end there: he created a new style alh^ether 
which his successors, like the great Wazir Khan of 
Rampur or Zagaruddin Khan of Ifdaipur developed, 
along with their gifted disciples. It is not possible to 
pass In brief review over the endless lilts of Dhrupad 
in the limits of a short article. I will only say that 
Dhrupad was always far from dying even when it 
was reborn not only in songs but in new styles as well, 
lavish with light and splendoured with space where 
there was mo quarter for little things. All is generous 
under its noble vaults where the Soul was constantly 
amazed with echoes as rich as they were endless. 
Such at least were the Dhrupad compositions of, a 
noble galaxy of singers like Baiju Baora, Gopal Nayak, 
Nawalklshore and others till one of the deepest 
echoes was housed In 

Kheyal. 

Kheyal was developed by the marvellous genius 
of men like Amir Khasru, Sadarang, Adharang and 
others, some their collaborators, others their disci- 
ples. Although, as we have noted already, no reliable 
history of our music exists,* it can be safely pre- 
sumed that, in the main, Kheyal was Introduced and 
developed by the Mussalman genius Just as Dhrupad 
was created and enriched by the Hindu. (For eVen 
Tansen had been a Hindu by birth and culture.) 

Kheyal was a direct derivate of Dhrupad. It 
lacked the composite structure of Dhrupad, had only 
two movements where its progenitor boasted four. 
It brought In, however, a rich compensation: free- 
dom from the llmitatiqns which Dhrupad had so 
austerely Imposed. Thus techmque satisfied a 
long-standing thirst among music-lovers — the 
thirst for creative improvisations. These, however, 
had to be assimilated wth caution since the structure 
of the Raga was still regarded as essentially sacro- 
sanct. But the Kheyal singer luxuriated in the 
display of his creative *elan’ in ‘tans’ which the 
Germans call Koloratur.f Not that Dhrupad allow- 
ed no freedom at all to creative virtuosos: there were 
rhythmic Improvisations in its later development 
called ‘bants’ ('dun', ‘chaudun’ etc.) but music- 
lovers were completely subjugated by ‘tans’ which 
came to stay and continued to evolve as the Kheyal 
genius explored new possibilities of their ‘tan’ com- 
binations. There are many other traits in Kheyal 
not a whit less valuable, but It must suffice here to 
mention only its chief distinctive feature — namely, 
the novel scope it allowed to singers to create almost 
endlessly even within the cadres of the Ragas. The 


• TWs IIi*ve shown I'n my book on Indian ransic cslled SANGTIKI 
published by the CslcuU# I’uivetsity: it is s survey of the different styles 
ofoarmusicat the end of which I have tned to show its fntnre trends of 
evotntron. 

+ There is »n English equivalent for this word— coloritnre. Bat it is 
setreely used in England. I used, however, to best often the German 
word in Berlin and Vienna. , 
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15 Years Ahead 

older traditionalists did not savour this expressive 
freedom and called the newcomer a parvenu, as the 
name ‘Kheyal’ meaning caprice suggests. Kheyal, 
however, was really no parvenu, but a legitimate 
child of its great father in that it never scoffed at 
tradition. On the contrary, great Kheyal singers 
had first to master Dhrupad — always. Those who 
la their lust for the Ever-new (‘Punamava’) in art 
cut adrift from all tradition in culture end headlong 
in a pathetic shipwreck of the noblest values which 
are the heart-throbs of all culture. An instance In 
point is our talkie music. No true lover of Indian 
music can call this Insult to music anything but a 
standing shame to our dignity. A living art must 
show its nexus of love and reverence that binds it to 
the past. It can repudiate Its lineage only at its own 
peril: at the cost of values that make life worth 
while. Kheyal singers were real living creators and 
as such did not even dream of disfiguring the 
Dhrupad Ragas: they only infused new blood Into 
its ageing veins. 

But they wanted also to bring In even carefree 
moods. (For Kheyal was still tethered to Dhrupad). 
The result was — 

Thumri § 

This was, in a sense, the most startling of all 
OUT musical discoveries in the realm of the Classical 
music. For Thumri even questioned the Classical 
premiss of the inviolability of the Raga-modes and, 
like the nomad fairy that she was by temperament, 
eluded as It were the arena of the Raga and danced 
all over the place with her moods of spontaneous ]oy 
shedding reckless beauty at every step. And she 
sang to her forefathers with a delicate charm all her 
own: 

I bffw to 0 ancients fraud, 

Who are f eased on mountains no Ttme mart; 

But I am still a virgin vowed 
To truant ^cams that brook ito bars. 

I love your summits high and hoary. 

The tranquil trances oj the blue, 

I lime your summits high and hoary, 

Bui (he lighter nature still / woo. 

The magic bee that haunts the blooms 
Confessing to her million loves. 

The wanton blades of green on tombs, 

'Pale ftrejly glints in shadowy groves, 

The Ilfs and laughter oj the chid, 

The faintest echoes of bird-songs, 

On shifting sands my homes 1 build, 

For fleeting sweethearts my soul longs. 

1 have espoused the cause of Thumri with some 
warmth not because 1 believe she is greater than her 
ancesiot^she is not — but because our Classical 
moralists of music unwarrantedly castigated Thumri 
as a wanton law-breaker with no light of the ideal in 
her eyes. The charge that she broke the laws of 
Dhrupad and Kheyal singing was true, but would she 
not have forfeited her very ‘raison d’etre' if she did 


S I luTe omitted Taffa ttie successor of Ebejel, because, tbongh this 
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not? And then it is not true either that she lacked 
Ideals. On the contrary, she had too many, among 
which not the least was her sleepless yearning to 
transmute our Classical gaits into the modern — 
impelled by youthful vitality. 

But there was a deeper Ideal that beckoned to 
her, an Ideal old as the hills and yet young as the 
springtide: I mean the emphasis that both the heart 
and mind lay on the image-evoking power of “song” 
as disUnguished from the music in which it Is 
woven. This ideal Is Indeed “old as the hills” and 
yet it Is ever-new In that the song Is one of the most 
changeful media of human emotions. I will try to 
explain briefly what my drift Is, though I am afraid 
it Is too vast a subject to be dealt with in an effective 
manner without ample illustrations, 

SONG WEDDED TO TUNE 
The Ghatal and the Song 

Simultaneously with the efflorescence of Thumri 
the old impulse to the song was stimulated anew as 
Thumri singers were mostly ‘bayaderes', and women 
^ngei^ could hardly do without word-portxalture 
So they sang Ghazals also, for the same reason, 
though the Inspiration behind these was different. 
StU Thumri had a natural affinity for Ghazal In that 
the theme of either was love and dream of love. 
So, both taught the Classical music-lover to hark 
back to the theme of love, and the old habit In Its 
turn gradually re-created the old hunger for words. 
This hunger has all but died among lovers of the 
Classical music who maintained that words were 
aliens in the homeland of music. The new spirit be- 
hind the song's renaissance declined to undersign 
this verdict of one-sided expertism and as soon as 
this was felt, the poet, with alacrity, recaptured his 
passport and returned once more to his long-lost 
land of love — the land where verses and tunes woo 
each other. Why on earth must we bow to a land of 
usurpers who always go too far, Puritan Philistines 
temperamentally Incapable of understanding the 
beauty of free love and harmony? “The song, the 
song,” proclaimed the poet once more, “the song is 
the ultimate home and country of music, not vocal 
gymnastic and rhythmic rope-dances. Poetry and 
ratisic must be drawn to each other by a natural 
magnetism derived from a natural kinship. Whom 
God has united who shall dare to part?” 

This kinship, however, it must be remembered, 
had been successfully repudiated only outside 
Bengal. In Bengal, the repudiation itself had been, 
from the start, contemptuously repudiated. “Words, 
aliens In the land of music I” laughed the Poet-soul 
of Bengal, “Insanity i How else on earth could you 
sing through ‘Kirtans’ the magic ‘lUa’ of love of 
Radha and Krishna? And what Raga-muslc can 
come anywhere near this divine pictorial music?” 

Not that Bengal had not the imagination to un- 
derstand the essential message of the Classical In- 
spiration, whose characteristic greatness she had 
appraised correctly enough and had always encou- 
raged the cultivation of Raga-muslc: but still it 
would be untrue to say, echoing a handful of 
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Classiest dilettantes, that the musical heart of Bengal 
could ever be given to music minus words. That 
would be, tor Bengal, 'para-dharma' — • going against 
her own nature. So, after the evolution of later 
Kheyals and Thumrls, she felt only a deepening urge 
to develop her songs along new lines suggested by 
such music — to exploit these fully, but declining to 
be exploited. The result was KAVYa-SANGIT 
which means, literally, poetical songs. Essentially, 
it was a joint dance where the modern poetry and 
music of Bengal achieved a new harmony as, for ex- 
ample, In the songs of great composers like Dwljen- 
dralal and Atuprasad In the first three decades of 
the present century. I cannot deal. In the brief span 
of an article, with the distinctive features of such 
composers and others who, though of lesser eminence, 
evolved fine styles attaining new as well as high 
levels In the art of song-composlUon. Only one great 
achievement must be mentioned If only to show that 
the creative soul of the Indian Artist could not rest 
on Its laurels. This was a new flowering of vitality 
born of the life-throb of the Western music. The 
purists of course protested, as was only to be ex- 
pected, but the true music-lovers of Bengal could 
well afford to Ignore their opposition. (For It was In 
essence but a new expression of the eternal feud 
between the old and new. Did not Albrechtsberger, 
the master of Beethoven, warn his pupils agidnst the 
contagion of the great German composer when the 
latter created his new music defying the established 
rules of composition?) And what was more Inspiring 
still was that the same creative urge that Impelled 
these great composers of the last few decades goaded 
their successors to move on further. The time has 
not yet come to speak of these and their Ideals. Only 
this much need here be said that the new experi- 
menters draw their Inspiration from a real daemon 
and that there can be no question that It Is a forward 
march In the right direction and not a decadence. 

I say this prompted by a deeper motive: It Is to 
suggest that one of the chief glories of the future of 
Indian music Is going to be this progressive evolution 
of the song proper, ever fashioning richer worlds of 
harmony out of the Ideal wedlock of poetry and 
music. And this spirit of renaissance has stirred In 
the heart of the whole of modem India (of which 
Bengal Is a part) because the creative fire Is still 
burning there. The past music, great though It was. 
was not great enough In the sphere of song. The 
ancient tradition had to be exceeded and overpassed 
that new traditions might be handed on to posterity. 
“The traditions of the past”, wrote Sri Auroblndo In 
a letter to the present writer, “are very great In their 
own place — ^In the past. But I do not see why we 
should merely repeat them. In the spiritual develop- 
ment of consciousness upon earth a great past ought 
to be followed by a greater future,” The traditionalists 
are always scared when they are confronted with such 
heresies. To them the word "past” has a spell that in 
the end acts more as a shackle than as a spur. But the 
heart-beats of marching life must echo the song of the 
soul: “We do not belong to the past dawns but to the 
noons of the future.”* 

• BSSAY3 ON THB OITA Vol.I. SRI AUROBINDO. 
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Which Is not to deny the unique glory of the "past 
dawns.” No real light that is not a phantom's gUnt can 
suffer an entire eclipse. There Is no outflash of light, 
however short-lived, but leaves a lasting trail. And 
our Classical music was Indeed a heritage of light— not 
a phantom legacy, as all lovers of light must agree. In 
the realm of “melody” It Is unquestionably “one with- 
out a second." This Is no mere fond illusion, I can 
quote the verdicts of great authorities on music like 
Remain Holland, Leopold Stokowski and others who 
wrote letters of deep admiration of our unique herl- 
tage.f Our Classical musicians were essentially 
creaters of a world of subtle sound which was really 
a projection of a subtle suprahyslcal world to which 
our Yogis have given the name of 'Gandharva-loka.' 
It Js not a poetic fancy. No one who, while slcglag 
our melodies, has not felt vividly the descent of a 
higher power of sound can have touched the heart 
of the mystery that Is our Raga-melody. 

Mystic Song 

This descent Is felt even more vividly and conti- 
nuously when the singer’s spirit has learned to soar 
beyond the 'Gandharva-loka* so that the Divine In- 
spiration Is conveyed more directly, specially when the 
singer, singing ecstatically, feels the Presence of the 
Supreme Beloved. Here we come at last to the realm 
of mystic music where the song ceases to be an art and 
becomes a 'Sadhana', an offering of the heart In ado- 
ration. For it goes without saying that no song that 
has not outsoared its art can command this Inspiration. 

By this it is not Implied that, to the Divine, art as 
such Is something wholly unacceptable. An artist, when 
he creates "things of beauty", is as dependent on the 
Divine Inspiration as is the mystic. Does not the 
Upanishad say: “Yadlhastl tadamutra yannehastl 
na lat kwachit?” (Whatever exists here exists there, 
what Is not here Is to be found nowhere.). Or to put 
It In the language of the great mystic of to-day: 
“There Is something that wills the manifestation and 
supports It .. and whatever Js willed in the world has 
been ultimately willed by the Brahman”J Which 
must be still more applicable to the arts because of 
their purer media of self-expression: the Divine will 
Is more easily spelt In the alphabet of beauty. 

“But still there Is a beyond”, § to put it In the 
language of the mystic once again. For, when all is 
said. It can still be said that everything that is mani- 
fested does not enjoy the same status or power 
(‘blbthuU’) of the Brjmman. “All things that shine 
shine Indeed through His Llght”$but not with the 
same Intensity or purity of lustre. The vehicle 
(‘adhar’) Is a determinant of the density as well as 
the momentum of the descent. In the world of the 
Classical music, the Ragas, when sung with real In- 
spiration, are indeed transfigured and must reflect 
some power of sound that Is supra-terrestrial. But 
unless and until they are offered to the Divine fn an 


t In chapter I of my hook “AMONG THE CRRAT” brecor^edthe 
hiKta pTtise of RoUind. There ere hundreds of others inBarope ilso 
rebosDire •dmirxtlon of out art of improvisatlori. The neat pianut 
Fadreitsky told Tagore ( I heard it direety from the latter ) that Jodlati 
melodies irete certainly not less intricate and evolved tbarr Bntopcan 
lympfaesies. 

t THB LIRE DXVmB......Chapter IV......SRI AUROBINDO. 

S Ibid CHAPTER IIL 

• *Ttiav lihati sarvamidambibhaU'’,.,katbt Upanishad. 
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ecstasy of adoration they cannot manifest what may 
be called the godliest power of sound. It is out of this 
ecstasy that true mystics of India have always com- 
posed and sung their songs, exhibiting these not as 
‘oeuvres d’art’ but as offerings of the devotee to the 
Beloved. To adore the Divine through songs was in 
fact the way of daily worship among the supreme 
Kirtan-singers of Bengal and the mediaeval mystic 
saints of North India. Their devotional songs, the 
famous ‘bhajans’, are still sung by thousands of de- 
votees to tens of thousands of seekers who turn to 
‘bhajans’ as initiates would turn to mantras. By the 
word ‘bhajans’ I do not mean the songs sung on the 
platforms of musical conferences by popular singers 
or ‘bayaderes’ to the thundering applause of a gay 
audience who consent to appreciate the “art" or 
“science" of our high music. I shall never forget just 
such a ‘bhajan’ sung in a fashionable gathering in 
Calcutta by a famous songstress. The theme was the 
heart-rending appeal of Draupadl to Krishna, when 
the former was about to be disrobed in public by the 
notorious Dushasan of the ‘Mahabharata’. The famous 
songstress announced she was going to sing a 
‘bhajan’ and sang this song on with a gay face, bow- 
ing every other minute to the deafening claps of an 
audience who admired her lightning ‘tans'. A true 
lover of ‘bhajans’ might have felt sad for the audience 
and even for the songstress, but certainly not for 
Draupadl. For he would know that it rang all false, 
because to sing such a theme as ‘bhajan’, the singer 
must master not the art of llghtmng 'tans’, but that 
of letting his devotion transform him into a 
Draupadl— for the time-being, anyway. And to be 
able to smg such ‘bhajans’ one must, besides, learn 
the art of growing oblivious to the audience. In other 
words, one must die as an artist to be reborn as a 
Yogi. Hereanent Sri Auroblndo wrote once to the 
present writer: “Every artist (there are rare excep- 
tions) has got something of the public man in him, 
in his vital physical parts, which makes him crave 
for the stimulus of an audience, social applause, 
satisfied vanity or fame. “That must go absolutely if 
he wants to be a Yogi and his art as a service not of 
man or of his own ego but of the Divine.” 

THE ULTIMATE IDEAL OF MUSIC 

It is not contended that the dismissal of the ego 
becomes any easier when the egotist is an artist. In 
point of fact, for an artist it often becomes more 
difficult — specially In our modern world where art 
‘qua’ art is so persistently regaled with palatable 
flatteries. That is the reason why the Old Adam in 
the artist makes him so often look somewhat ridiculous 
like a vain peacock strutting about. Besides, to be 
centred in the divine in utter obivion of self is only 
possible when one has become an advanced initiate in 
Yoga: in other words, when the heart is upturned like 
a sunflower towards the Sun of Love. The ideal of 
drawing inspiration not from man but from God was 
and must always remain the ultimate Ideal of a 
sinfeer. Not that his art cannot be enjoyed by man: 
It was. and, always, can be partaken of by others but 
only as a ‘prasad’. * But for this to be possible the art 

• LuetVlW, 'finil.'mUk tie.. c®er«d to the Divine lad Ibne nude 
holy »ed tltemt/ds enlet^hy qeroUes wilh joy »nd gietitnde. 


M the singer musfbe disengaged from its current 
conception of obligation to society as a charming 
entertainer and yoked to the service of the One whose 
acceptance alone can transmute an art into Yoga. 
This, It must be remembered, is no Utopean ideal but 
has been always accepted in India as the highest 
ideal of spiritual music. Lovers of our mystic music 
still cherish the famous parable of the Yogi singer 
Haridas Swami and Emperor Akbar. The former, the 
Guru of Tansen, declined the Emperor’s invitation 
as, he said, he sang his songs only to his Lord, Shiva. 
The Emperor impelled by curiosity went to the Yogi’s 
hut and heard him as he sang In divine ecstasy. It 
was a revelation to the King of what music could be 
but he did not quite understand how the music had 
been so completely transfigured. So he reprimanded 
his court-singer. “Tansen”, he said, “you assured me 
that your Guru had taught you all his art. But he 
hasn’t. For although he sang the same songs that 
I have h^rd you sing, yet they were not the same — 
not by a long way.” “What you say is undoubtedly 
true, my Lord,” sad the disciple, “but the reason is 
not the one you have suggested, but this that whereas 
I sing before the Emperor of India, he sings before 
the Emperor of the Universe." 

Any one who has ever heard an authentic mystic 
singer knows how true this is to spiritual experience. 
And the reason is indeed what Tansen gave to Akbar: 
the wings of the highest inspiration cannot be given 
by a mortal audience: they can come only from the 
Immortal Listener. 

If the present writer has stressed this It Is only 
because our ancient ideal of transmuting music (or 
for that matter any human activity) to its highest 
status and potency through an act of direct offering to 
the Divine has grown somewhat dim and mythical in 
modern times. But it is bound to emerge again with 
the renaissance of a spiritualised society. That, in 
the realm of sound, music created as an art-product 
for human entertainment cannot come anywhere 
near the music genuinely offered to the Divine is 
doubtless not easily demonstrable (for the reason 
that great mystic singers cannot come to us, it Is we 
who must go to them ). But any one who has had 
the suppreme good fortune of having heard such in- 
spired mj^ters cannot have failed to realise that a 
song that has become a 'prasad' through the alchemy 
of divine acceptance is an everlasting aliment to the 
soul in Its everlasting Quest, whereas songs that are 
fabricated for social ends can at best be caterers of 
brief interludes. Such interludes, through art and 
craftsmanship, may indeed teach us that glooms are 
not the last evidence of life, but to have the experi- 
ence of the 'steadfast Sun’ beyond life’s clouds and 
shadows the soul must teach Itself the supreme art 
of transcending Art.-|- 

t The vivid ert of dramatie nivsic delineating the entire garant of 
human emotion has not been dealt with in the present article. The 
reason la that, with the evolution of the theatre, this last and samptnous 
music in its varioas aspects, e. g. choral choirs duets, part-smgmg and 
damMODgs, has made such uuprecedented strides in India that it 
muld have been impossible, within a brief compass, to pen anything 
but p latitudes. We can safely say that in some of its forms it can be so 
laspii^ as to be able to lift the soul itto high •strata of pure joy pod 
exalted emotion and as aneb IS going to play a tremendous part in the 
fntntemnsic of India. , . 
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SPIRITUAL INDIA AND 
SRI AUROBINDO 

ANILBARAN ROY 


Anilbaran Eoy, I.T.A. in Philotopky and English (OaUulta Uniterstly ), D.L. (Calcutta VniLersity ),' ~ 
ont-limt Professor of Logic (Uetampirr Itoman Catholie College), and of Philosophy (IVesleyan 
College, Bankura), joined ihe Nationalist JUotMment {iS2I) and became Member of the All-India 
<jongress Committee fl93J-2tJ, editing during that lime the Bengali Weekly ‘Saralht'. lie was 
interned as State Prisoner from 1924-26. Soon afler,.he entered Sri Aurobindo's Asrain of Yoga in 
Pondicherry. JTe has translated into Bengali several works of Sri Aurobindo's; tn English he has 
icnllen ' The Illusian of the Charka' 'India's Mission in the U'orW, 'Mother India ‘Sri Aurobtnde; 
Some Views on the Inttmational Problem', ‘The Message of ihe Gita', 'Songs from the Soul', 'SriAuro- 
Undo and the New Age’. 

A clear and cogent staliment of the essentially spiritual genius of India, Anilbaran Boy’s article points 
out how the failure of all ordinary means and the trend of all "isme” and of modem science itself 
stress the need of laying a spiritual foundation of human society. H discusses tehat spirituality 
signifies, distinguishing H from mere tnoralily and religioti and explaining tt to be what India calls 
Yoga. The yogic process is compared to Nature’s own evolalioKary planning and the most dynamic 
and cctnpreAenei'i’e To^ra te shown to be the one deieloped by Sri Aurobindoi in ihe practice of this 
Toga and noi in Marxism, Nhadism, il/edt'«ca/mn or nationalism is seen the true future of our country 
and the world. Anilbaran Boy makes a wide sweep and touches icitk penetration and vigour on a 
great many topics to drite home his vision— India’s spiritual destiny and the central place in it of 
Sri Aurobindo. 


THE SPIRITUAL IDEAL 

HEN in 1922 an appeal was made to Sri 
Aurobindo to come out of his retirement 
and take up the leadership of India, he 
thus replied In a letter to the late Desh- 
handhu Chittaranjan Das: “I think you know 
my present idea and the attitude towards life 
and work to which it has brought me I have 
become confirmed in a perception which I had 
always, less clearly and dynamically then, but which 
has now become more and more evident to me, that 
the true basis of work and life is the spiritual, — 
that is to say, a new consciousness to be developed 
only by Yoga. I see more and more manifestly that 
man can never get out of the futile circle the race 
is always treading until he has raised himself on to 
the new foundation. I believe also that it is the 
mission of India to make this great victory for the 
world. But what precisely was the nature of the 
dynamic power of this great consciousness, what was 
the condition of its effective truth? How could it be 
brought down, mobilised, organised, turned upon 
Jife? How could our present Instruments, intellect 
mind, life, body be made true and .perfect cha’nnels 
ibr this great transformation? This was.toe problem 
j have been trying to work out in my own e^erlence 


and I have now a sure basis, a wide knowledge and 
some mastery of the secret. Not yet Its fullness and 
complete imperative presence. — therefore I have still 
to remain in retirement. For I am determined not to 
work In the external field till i have the sure and 
complete possession of this new power of action — 
not to build except on a perfect foundation.” 

That letter was written In November, 1922; since 
then by his unique Yogic sadhana he has acquired an 
increasing mastery of that “ new power of action” 
and has initiated some preparatory steps of his life- 
work. But though a great spiritual and cultural 
centre has already been created in his Asram at 
Pondicherry and other smaller centres have begun 
to grow up in different parts of the country In con- 
nection with him, there are as yet not many people 
who understand the full import and potentialities 
of Ills spiritual work — a work which is to embrace 
all life and means the spiritualisation of all activities, 
none being excluded. Sri Aurobindo believes that a 
free India returned to her great spiritual ideal but 
on new and larger lines is destined to be the means 
of uplifting the world and initiating a new age of 
the general evolution and it is towards this Ideal that 
all iiis work is directed, But what is this spiritual 
ideal? What is this spiritual force which Sri 
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Auroblndo believes to be the one thing necessary — 
the one thing that must be at the basis of India’s 
freedom and greatness? In modern India Mahatma 
Gandhi has held up the ideal of a soul-force which, 
according to him, must be behind all true action, 
and it Is this which people generally take as spiritua- 
lity. But this force which Gandhijl envisages Is not 
really spiritual, it is rather a mental will-force based 
on some sort of moral discipline. Sri Auroblndo, 
however, means by spirituality a new consciousness 
which is higher than the mental and the moral and 
which can be developed by nothing except Yoga. Men- 
tal and moral discipline, when properly guided, can 
serve as a preliminary means for preparing the nature 
for the higher spintual consciousness, but lb does not 
by itself constitute spirituality, and the same thing 
can be said of religion in its ordinary aspects which 
also belong to the mind and are not true spirituality. 
The difficulty which people find in understanding the 
true nature of spirituality rises from the education 
now current in India which mostly produces the West- 
ern mentality in Indian brains. The Western menta- 
lity has been moulded by physical science which has 
mechanised the human Intellect; It cannot look Into 
the Inner essence of things but only regards the 
phenomena, the outward behaviour. Thus, It attempts 
to bnng about a new world order through mecha- 
nical means, through social and political adjustments. 
Such a mentality either rejects spirituality altc^ether 
or, If it at all accepts it. turns for it to morality and 
religion, the former consisting of certain outer rules 
of conduct, the latter of outward rites and cere- 
monies But true spirituality Is not a thing of rules 
and principles, it is a life spontaneously outflowing 
from the inmost Spirit. 

SCIENCE AND SPIRITUALITY 

It is high time Indians got rid of the tyranny of 
the mechanised Intellect It Is high time also they 
got rid of the Incubus of a blind materialism. Even 
science now is showing definite signs of emerging from 
the materialistic phase because it has a new back- 
ground which suggests a spiritual view of the world, 
at least is not inimical to it, and also because materia- 
lism has led the world into catastrophic social and 
political upheavals. In his book, "The Structure of 
Morale,” J .T. MacCurdy observes: "At the moment 
we are beginning to emerge painfully from an age of 
materialistic philosophy that has been invaluable as 
the inspiration for applied science, but has led to the 
neglect of other values, a neglect that is perhaps the 
ultimate cause of the present war.” This sentence is 
written by a scientist — not by an Archbishop. But 
people in India, specially our Intellectuals, are still 
under the spell of Western materialism and are imi- 
tating Western Ideas and Ideals without any regard 
to the genius of their own country. Thus, they echo 
the positivist argument against religion and spiritua- 
lity: “The need to worship probably derives from our 
relations with our parents In our second and third 
years. Its elimination, if that were foimd necessary, 
would probably not be beyond the power of pedagogy.” 
(P. 8. in "The Hindu"). Note the use of the word 
"probably” in two short consecutive sentences. These 
intellectuals seem to be spineless, they cannot hold to 


anything firmly nor can they vigoroiisly reject evea 
what they consider a falsehood. As regards elimina- 
ting religion and spirituality from the life of man,, 
that is what the Russian communists have been doing- 
with the utmost thoroughness and with the help of 
all up-to-date devices. And what has been the 
result? The fight has now been given up as hopeless. 
Should we monkeyishly repeat the experiment in 
India? Why not try the other way more suitable- 
to our national genliis and tradition and find out the- 
real basis of this unconquerable spiritual urge of 
mankind? You must understand man, his nature 
with its roots, before you can hope to solve the pro- 
blems of human life, and If Yoga goes to the very 
foundation of human nature, all our work and life 
must be based on it. 

Criticising the view that the changed outlook of 
science has become favourable to a spiritual inter- 
pretation of life, a reviewer in "The Hindu” observes. 
"Science is an influence hostile to religion not because 
it supports any metaphysical position but because- 
it Is empirical, and must, therefore tend to weaken 
belief Id any system of ideas which lacks emplricaf 
foundation." But if the argument be valid that 
science is bound to weaken belief in religion, how Is 
it that such a large percentage of the foremost 
scientists In all ages and In all countries have been 
ardent believers in religion? And as regards the em- 
prlcal ofundatlon of science, it Is now admitted that 
science can never give us ultimate truths about things 
as long as it confines itself to data given by sense- 
experience. That is the real change In the outlook 
of science which has been brought about by two great 
discoveries (the theory of Relativity and the theory of 
Quanta) in the beginning of the present century, and 
those who still think that science can be hostile to 
a spiritual view do not understand these implications. 
Physics gives us exact knowledge because It Is based 
on exact measurements. But tha law of relativity- 
shows that measurement Is not absolute, it differs 
according to the standard used. Thus, the force of a 
moving body is differently estimated by observers 
who happen to be moving at different speeds. “Thus 
the supposed forces cannot have a real objective 
existence; they are seen to be mere mental constructs, 
which we make for ourselves in our efforts to under- 
stand the workings of nature.” No one claims that 
the four-dimensional curved space of modern science 
IS a reality, but It is accepted as a convenient device 
for giving a connected and systematic account of 
the movements of heavenly objects. That i.s the- 
attitude of modern science, It does not offer or even 
attempt any explanation or interpretation of happen- 
ings in the world, "it has now for its single aim the 
discovery of the laws to which these happenings con- 
form — the pattern of events.” But how long can 
science remain satisfied with this attitude? Its very 
foundation Is the urge in man’s minds to know the 
nature of reality and it started with the object of in- 
terprettng all things and all events in the world. In 
the past century. It thought that It had found the- 
method of knowing and Interpreting everything in 
terms of material forces, and so it became definltely 
hosUle to spirituality; now It finds that nothing can. 
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I)e explained In that w^y and It cannot stop there; 
its very urge for knowledge will take it beyond its 
-narrow limits and it will find its fulfilment in being 
SL branch of integral spiritual philosophy; It will 
Investigate from the side of matter what spiritual 
philosophy will deduce from the side of spirit and each 
will find its fulfilment In the other. That trend of 
-science has already begun as we find In the attempts 
•of scientists like Dr. Hermann Weyl in Germany, Sir 
C. Bose in India and Sir James Jeans and Sir A. 
■Ilddington in England. 

And this reconciliation and union of science and 
.-spirituality, is possible, nay, inevitable, as both are 
hased on experience. “The Indian mind,” says Sri 
-Aurobindo, “does not admit that the only possible test 
•of values or of reality is the scientific test of scrutiny 
■of physical Nature or the every-day normal facts of 
■omr psychology. "What are the tests of these ordinary 
■or objective values? Evidently experience, experi- 
-mental analysis and synthesis, reason and intuition,— 
■for I believe the value of intuition Is admitted now- 
a-days by modern philosophy and science. The tests 
•of this other order of truth are the same, experience, 
■experimental analysis and synthesis, reason and in- 
■tuitlon; only, since these things are truths of the soul 
■and spirit, it must necessarily be a psychological and 
spiritual experience, a psychological and p^cho- 
physical experimentation, analysis and synthesis, a 
Jarge intuition, which looks into higher realms and 
Tealltles and possibilities of being, a reason which 
Admits something beyond Itself, looks upward to the 
Aupra-rational, tries to give as far as may be an ac- 
•count of It to the human intelligence. Voga Is 
-nothing but a well-tested means of opening up the 
■greater realms of experience” (“A Defence of Indian 
Culture”). Science will find the solutions of Its rid- 
dles in the truths ascertained by Yoga; Yoga will find 
verifications of its truths in the Investigations of 
science. Of course, Yogic spiritual truths cannot, in 
the nature of things, be tested by physical scientific 
.methods, but they furnish a basis on which a reason- 
able explanation can be foimd of the “pattern of 
^jvents” which science is discovering by its own 
methods, and that Is how there can be an integration 
•of science and spirituality. 

“YOGA, MORALITY AND RELIGION 

Yogic experience reveals that man is not limited 
to his mind, life and body, they only constitute his 
superficial being, a mere wave of the sea which, in Its 
-ultimate truth, is the Infinite. At present man is 
Jiving in ignorance of his true being; that is why his 
Jlfe is full of JxnperfectSons and limitations which are 
At the root of all his sufferings and troubles. Behind 
his mind, life and body there is his soul, which is a 
portion of the Divine in him; in our outer conscious- 
mess we have lost touch with our inner being and with 
God who is seated in the heart of all creatures. 
Yogic discipline supplies us with the technique of 
-recovering our union with the Self and the Divine. 

“This Self is always to be won; he is won by truth 
•and self-discipline, he is won by a perfect and entire 
knowledge, he Is won by divine living; for He is here 
Tbrlght and lumifious in the Inner body whom strivers 
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and seeker by the waning of human defects behold” 
(“Mundaka Upanishad,” in/l, Sri Auroblndo’s trans- 
lation). When that is accomplished, when we are In 
direct union with the soul and our outer life and ac- 
tion is controlled by the divine power and light and 
bliss inherent in it, human life begins to shed off all 
its limitations and even in this material body we 
attain to divine peace and light and power and joy. 
That Is Immortality or God-life to which humanity 
has been aspiring since the dawn of its civilization. 

This truth of the Spirit was temporarily obscured 
by the xoateriaJistic ag& out of which we ace now- 
emerging “painfully”; it is not that that age has not 
contributed greatly to the building up of the outer life 
of man. But now is the time to find the inner basis 
on which alone the outer life can attain Its perfect 
fulfilment. The whole nature of man must be 
changed and transformed before there can be a really 
new order of the world, and this cannot be accom- 
plished, as it is being attempted, merely by preaching 
and propaganda, but, as Is being more and more re- 
cognised even in the materialistic West, only by a 
thorough-going psychological discipline based on the 
deepest knowledge of the Spirit. It is this knowledge 
of the Spirit which Is the true heritage of India and 
the whole world is waiting to receive It from her. This 
knowledge is different from what the West, when it 
tries to rise above the crude level of “Do what you 
will”, considers the key to life’s problem — namely, 
the governance of life according to certain mental 
rules and principles supposed to be eternal and cate- 
gorical. Thus the Pope observes: “The profound and 
ultimate root of the present evils is the refusal to 
accept a standard of universal morality for the life 
of the individual, for social life end for International 
relations^that is disregard and forgetfulness of the 
natural laws whose foundation is in God. After 
denial of God comes denial of the law. From reli- 
gious and moral agnosticism spring the pernicious 
errors of the age.” But where is the moral standard 
which Is universal? The very fact that the modern 
mind is vigorously rejecting standards so long recog- 
nised as universal and eternal shows that there is 
no absoluteness in them. History also teaches us the 
same thing. Moral and social codes have differed In 
different ages and In different countries. Thus the 
Greeks had a high mental and moral culture which 
suffered an eclipse In the iMiddle Ages; then came 
Christianity introducing a new moral code and re- 
shaping men’s views as to the meaning and purpose 
of life. But after two thousand years of sway over 
a great part of the world, Christianity has been found 
wanting:; It has lost the aliegiance of people oa ac- 
count of Its “obvious inability to cope with the crisis 
of our times." True spirituality does not claim uni- 
vereal validity for any moral rule or religious creed 
or dogma; it aims at bringing about a fundamental 
change of consciousness so that men may spontane- 
ously follow the good, the true, the beautiful. As al- 
ready pointed out earlier, moral rules which prescribe 
certain modes of action and religion which lays down 
certain modes of prayer and worship and^the per- 
formance of certain rites and ceremonies do not by 
themselves constitute spirituaUty, though they can, 
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when followed in the right spirit, prepare- the mind 
and heart lor rising into the higher spiritual con- 
sciousness. 

Mahatma Gandhi recently said that the real 
authority was the dictates of the heart, which he 
would call God or Truth. But the human heart, until 
it is chastened and transformed, does not and cannot 
give us the truth and it is certainly not God. In many 
people the heart Is not yet developed, in others it is 
deformed and distorted by ignorant prejudices and 
passions. It is well-known that Hitler listened to an 
Inner voice which guided all his activities; the colos- 
sal destruction and human suffering caused by 
Hitlerite Germany and the terrible doom that she has 
brought upon herself leave no doubt that the inner 
voice which guided Hitler was the voice of the Devil. 
There are so many evil forces active in the world los- 
ing as the Divine that it Is never safe to depend on 
the inner voice until one has purified one’s heart and 
mind and come into direct conscious contact with 
the inner Divine, and this can only be done by Yogic 
practice. Raja-Yoga as described by Patanjall, which 
was a typical Yoga in ancient India and has had many 
followers In recent times even among Western people, 
divides Yogic practice into eight successive and well- 
defined stages or steps of which the first and most 
preliminary two steps are Yama and Niyama. Yama 
consists in abstaining from injury to any life, from 
falsehood, theft, incontinence and avarice. Niyama 
consists in purity, contentment, austerity, study of 
the scriptures and worship of God. It is clear Yama 
comprises what we call Morality, and Niyama com- 
prises what Is called Religion. Prayer to God, wor- 
ship, observance of various rites and ceremonies are 
all included In the last Niyama, 'Xsvara-pranidhana’. 
These, however, are regarded as 'vahiranga’ or ex- 
ternal and preliminary means; the real Yoga consists 
of the last three steps ‘dharana’, ‘dhyana’ and 
■samadhi’, which denote what we call meditation and 
concentration. It is by a steady practice of these that 
one can silence his external consciousness and enter 
into a direct communion with the Self. For advanced 
sadhaks, the preliminary steps are not necessary; 
only two things are prescribed for them, 'abhyasa' 
and ‘valragya’, the practice of concentration and the 
giving up of all attachment not only to objects of 
vital desires but also to all mental ideas and idea- 
lisms, ‘sarvadharman parJtajya’ as the Gita says. 
A person may strictly follow moral rules and be 
regular in his religious practices, he will be regarded 
as a man of character and a religious person, but un- 
less he enters into the inner practices of Yoga he 
will never find the Spirit or the Divine vrithin him 
and thus enter into the true spiritual consciousness 
and spiritual life. He will not be a Yogi or a person 
consciously united with the Divine. As religion 
and moral rules are intended for preliminary dis- 
cipline and preparation, people should be given as 
much free choice in these matters as possible. Tliat 
Is why Nature has evolved so many varieties of reli- 
gion and moral codes to suit the nature, temperament 
and capacities of different peoples in different 
ages. Hinduism had a firm grasp of this truth and 
allowed different modes _ of worship to different 


peoples; indeed it Is not a specific religion like Islam- 
or Christlanty, it is rather a confederacy of many 
religions and is ready to admit into its fold all thel- 
rellglons of the world. It is this catholicity of Hindu- 
ism which has enabled it to make such remarkable- 
progress In spirituality. 

SriRIXUALlTY AND NATURE’S PLANNING 

Nowhere else in the world the technique of Yoga 
and spirituality has been so fully investigated and' 
systematised as it has been done for thousands' of 
years in India, even at the expense of her outer orga- 
nisation of life, and it is this which the whole world 
has to learn from India today, even as she has to 
learn and accept much from the West In order to 
build up an efficient outer life. But as long as India 
remains a house divided against Itself and under a 
foreign domination, she cannot effectively serve as a 
path-finder for others. It is not merely by preach- 
ing spirituality but by the practice of a higher spiri- 
tual life that India can become a model of freedom 
and unity firmly founded on a splritnal basis. The 
problem of the unity of India is essentially the pro- 
blem of finding a goal, a lofty ideal which all Indians 
can accept as their own and practically follow in 
their life. And that goal is found in the spiritual 
ideal understood in its true sense and its present and 
future implications. We talk of planning for India, 
but is it such a new thing? Did not the Vedic RIshis 
of India plan for her thousands of years ago? That 
plan has moulded not only the minds of the Indian 
people but also the very atmosphere of the country 
in a particular manner which distinguishes her from 
other countries in the world. No planning can 
succeed in India unless it takes up the line which 
India has been following faithfully for millenniums. 
It is not only those who are called the Hindus, but 
all who have made India their home and lived here- 
for some time that inevitably get the spiritual men- 
tality and any planning to be successful here must 
take that as its basis. 

Again, not only India but Nature herself has a. 
mighty plan. Physical science, for its very existence, 
has to admit that Nature is rational, and to be 
rational means to have a purpose, a plan and no 
planning either in India or any other part of the 
world can have any deep and lasting result unless It- 
is fundamentally based on the plan of Nature. 
Humanity has sufficiently advanced to know and 
understand Nature’s planning, at least in its broad 
outlines, and it is by consciously and deliberately co- 
operating with Nature’s plan that man can really 
make progress towards a higher order of life. Sri 
Aurobindo’s Integral Yoga Is based on a firm grasp 
of this truth and all humanity must eventually 
accept it if it is not to be wiped out as an evolutionary 
failure. 

As a matter of fact, Nature’s planning has ,not 
only been discovered but it has been generally ac 7 
pepted — it is a plan of the evolution of higher forms 
of life from lower forms, and the highest form so fdr 
reached in Nature’s evolution is man. And there is. 
nothing to Justify the view that man, as he is now, 
is Nature’s highest possible product^and that terres— 
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tri^ evolution is going to end and stop with Mm. 
“Upwards goes, our way from species to super- 
species” so taught Nietzche, the German prophet of 
^perinanhood, and there he gave in a nutshell the 
whole plan of nature and the meaning of earthly 
life:. . 

“I teach you the Superman. Man is something 
that is' to be surpassed. What have you done to sur-* 
pass man? All beings have created something be- 
yond themselves; and ye want to be the ebb of that 
great tide, and would rather go back to the beast 
than surpass man?... 

“Lo, I teach you the Superman. 

“The Superman is the meaning of the earth. 
Let your will say: The Superman shall be the mean- 
ing'of the earth. Upward goes our way from species 
to superspecies.” 

Since Nletzsehe this message of the superman 
has caught the Imagination of humanity. The very 
term “super” has become so popular — super-tank, 
super-fortre^, super- vitamin; the decisions of the 
Crimean. Conference were characterised by the 
German leaders as super-Versailles. In philosophy, 
in literature, in science, In art, even in politics and 
sociology we find the idea of the superman working 
from behind, If not coming to the front. The Theo- 
osphlsts are speaking of the coming of a new race. 
In the book, ^The Secret of the Self,” Iqbal has tried 
to show that the superman Is the true teaching of 
the Koran. In delivering the Sixth Sir J. c. Bose Me- 
morial Lecture on “Evolution of Life Forms in Living 
Plants” before a distinguished audience Dr. K. P. 
Biswas recently observed; “In the remote future 
nobody knows what type of flora and fauna will come 
to qxlst on the -earth. I am, however, optimistic as 
regards the future plant and animal life which Is 
expected to reach a far more advanced form. Man 
will ‘ then, by adopting scientific and spiritual 
methods, be superman and live among far more 
beautiful trees and flowers and enjoy disease-tree 
nutritious and better types of vegetables and delici- 
ous seedless fruits.” 

TIIE SUPERI^IAN, FALSE AND TRUE 
• Here there is a truth which Is an integral part 
of Nature’s’ planning and accepted by the awakened 
intellect of mankind. It is the ideal of the superman 
and it is this ideal which can unite all humanity and 
carry it forward In its evolution. But so that the 
ideal may be universally accepted, it has to be cleared 
of all misconceptions and presented In its true light. 
Thus, it is a gross misconception to suppose that the 
superman will come only out of a particular religion 
or a particular race; it is man Irrespective of caste, 
creed or colour who Is destined to be the superman. 
Nietzsche was quite right in exhorting men to sacri- 
fice everything and stake their all so that the super- 
man- might appear on the earth. But he conceived 
the superman to be the embodiment of ruthless 
power. Perhaps It was his German heritage which 
thus clouded -his prophetic vision and be made a 
new va'iuatlon of moral ideas, saying: “Good Is all 
that enhances the feeling of power, the will to 
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power, and power itself. Evil is all that proceeds 
from weakness.’’ He regarded pity, compassion, 
fellow-feeling as weaknesses to be discarded relent-, 
lessly. We now see how Nazi Germany .realised this 
Ideal in practice ‘and what a stupendous disaster It 
brought to the world. We see Nietzsche’s Superman 
realised in Hitler, the personification of ruthless 
egoistic power raised to superhuman proportions. 
Hitler reminds us of Nietzsche’s own saying, “Ye 
would call my Superman a devil?” Power is a spiri- 
tual force and as such will be found in the superman, 
in the highest degree. But compassion also Is a 
divine attribute. “There is a divine compassion,” 
says Sri Aurobindo “which descends to us from on 
high and for the man whose r4ature does not possess 
it, Is not cast In Its mould, to pretend to be the 
superior man, ^e master man or the superman is a 
folly and an Insolence, for he alone is the superman 
who manifests the highest nature of the Godhead in 
humanity” ("Essays on the Gita"). Perhaps it was in- 
evitable that false types should come as a warning to 
humanity before the true superman might appear 
who would embody in a human frame the divine 
attributes of Light, Peace, Power, Knowledge, Love, 
Beauty and Bliss. 

But how is this going to be realised? In Europe 
it is supposed that science will produce the super- 
man, a perfect mind and heart in a perfected body. 
In a series of broadcast talks in Britain recently- 
given by a group of distinguished scientists (Huxley. 
Haldane, Wells and others) they discussed the ap- 
plication of the latest discoveries in biology to the 
life of man. The idea was forcefully expressed in the 
70’s of-the last century in Bulwar Lytton’s novel, "The 
Coming Race”. That race got phenomenal power 
from Vril which was an electric essence of some kind, 
vm of the novel was rather like a liquid version of 
the Philosopher’s Stone, a super-Vltamin. In our 
time Aldous Huxley took up the same theme In his 
“Brave New World”, and making a mess of Eastern 
and Western thought, replaced Vril by the Soma 
wine of the Vedic Rishis of India. But Soma wine 
of the Vedas was not really a wine prepared out of 
the soma plant, though such a wine might have been 
in vogue at that time. The Vedic RIshls took the 
some wine as a symbol of the Ananda or Bliss whicli 
uoderlles, the world play. 'Trom Ananda”. says the 
Upanished, “all existences are bom, by Ananda they 
remain In being and Increase, to Ananda they 
deparL" This Ananda which is upholding the world 
from behind is to be manifested In our outer life. In 
our mind, life and body, thus changing our mortality 
Into immortal Bliss. The soma wine represents 
essentially the cult of spiritual consciousness and 
spiritual force, the very core of which is bliss: the 
cult of the transformation of human life by spiritua- 
Uty. 

SRI AUROBINDO’S INTEGRAL YOGA 

The technique of such transformation Is what 
we know as Yoga, and in India It has been practised 
and experimented with in various forms throughout 
the ages. Sri Auroblndo's Yoga Is a great and unique 
synthesis of all these systems, it has united them all 
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on the basis of essential principles common to all oX 
them. This is not the place to enter into a detailed 
description ol Sri Auroblndo’s Yoga; suffice it to say 
that though it is based on the ancient systems, it is 
not a mere repetition of any of them but an evolution 
intended to meet the present needs of mankind. We 
may, however, note here one capital distinction; the 
ancient systems presented various methods by which 
a man can individually attain spiritual life; all these 
paths are in their own way very difficult to pracUse 
and only a very few can hope to attain any success 
in them Sri Aurobindo’s conception is that what 
has been achieved individually by special systems of 
Yoga in the past was only an indication and a pre- 
paration of what would be achieved for all mankind 
in the future, and this would be done by Nature her- 
self when she took the next higher step in her evolu- 
tion. Man will become superman in the natural course 
of evolution just as animal became man, and plant 
became animal In the previous stages of terrestrial 
evolution. The chief difference in this last step is 
that man will have consciously to co-operate with 
Nature; it will still be a process of Nature as man's 
mtelllgcnce and his higher consciousness are them- 
slaves products of natural evolution intended to lead 
U to the next higher stage. This process of co- 
operation is to be found in the spiritual psychological 
discipline which India has been perfecting for mil- 
lenniums, even neglecting the organisation of her 
outer life, and this discipline has been further sys- 
tematised and perfected in the integral Yoga of Sri 
Aurobindo. 

Distinguished Professors of Philosophy m India 
arc adopting Sri Auroblndo's view of spiritual evolu- 
tion in order to meet the usual modernist criticism of 
-spirituality that It is not progressive and scientific. 
Thus, addressing a crowded gathering at the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce Hall, Sir Sarvapalli Radha- 
V.rlshnan recently observed: "Matter has grown Into 
consciousness, consciousness into animal variety and 
animal variety has resulted in self-consciousness in 
human being. It Is the scientific outlook that reveals 
to us that the whole world is in a state of evolution, 
from matter to life, from life to consciousness, from 
consciousness to self-consciousness. Man Is also to 
evolve, to grow into a larger consciousness. This 
transformation calls forth a discipline in. man and 
this discipline Is supplied by religion (spirituality).” 
If man is to remain In his present mental conscious- 
ness, the highest consciousness as yet developed on 
the earth, there can be no final solution of the pro- 
blems of life and attempts to rid It of evil and suffer- 
ing will be somewhat a vain labour like that of trying 
to straighten tlie tall of a dog. It is the perception 
of this imperfect nature of human life and human 
consciousness that led spiritual endeavour in the past 
to withdraw from life and activity in the world al- 
together and to find peace and bliss In the pure con- 
sciousness of the Self or Punisha. The creative vision 
of Sri Aurobindo has brought a fresh outlook on spi- 
ritual endeavour. One has to give up all obsessing 
attachment to the present mental, vital and physical 
movements and habits and turn Inward to find the 
Self or Spirit within oneself. By finding the Self and 
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living in the silence and bliss of the spiritual con- 
sciousness one becomes the spiritual man; but that, 
according to Sri Aurobindo, is only the first step 
towards the gnostic being or the superman. The 
next step is to.call the higher divine Force into our 
mind, life and body to effectuate their transformation 
and realise a higher divine life on the earth. "The 
spiritual man Is one who has discovered his soul; he 
has found his self and lives in that, is conscious of 
it, has the joy of it; he needs nothing external for his 
completeness of existence. The gnostic being starting 
from this new basis takes up our Ignorant becoming 
and turns it into a luminous becoming of knowledge 
and a realised power of being.” The transformation 
of man into superman cannot be achieved by mere 
religious discipline or spiritual effort: as we have 
said above, it is Nature whicli will lead man to that 
consummation, and here by Nature we do not mean 
the inconscient physical Nature apparently bound to 
fixed laws envisaged by physical science but the 
divine consciousness that is behind it, it is the divine 
Conscious Force, "the One whom we adore as the 
Mother” and who dominates all existence, manifest- 
ing the worlds out of the infinite being of the 
Supreme of whom it is the executive power. The co- 
operation, the personal effort that Is regulred of the 
individual is an unshakable faith in the supramental 
future of man, a fixed and unfailing aspiration, an 
unreserved surrender of all one is and has to the 
supreme Mother and a resolute rejection of all habits 
and movements that stand in the way of the working 
of the force ol the Divine Mother m us. "The 
Mother’s power and not any human endevavour and 
tapa^a can alone rend the lid and tear the covering 
and shape the vessel and bring down, into this world 
of obscurity and falsehood and death and suffering, 
Truth and Light and Life divine and the immortal’s 
Ananda" (Sri Auroblndo’s "The Mother”). 

Here, then, is a goal, an ideal which all Indians 
can accept and realise in themselves, thus giving a 
practical lead to the rest of humanity. No other 
•Tsm” or ideology can attract the allegiance of all 
or of a majority of Indians and thus pave the way to 
her national and cultural unity which must be ac- 
complished now if India is to survive at all. It is not 
that other "isms” or Ideologies have absolutely no 
truth in them; the very fact that they are followed 
by some people with great enthusiasm belies such an 
assumption. Each “ism” has some truth in it but it 
Is a partial truth and Ignores other aspects, and no 
entirely satisfactory and lasting structure can be 
built upon it.' Truth is complex and many-sided and 
cannot be expressed in simple slogans which readily 
appeal to unthinking people. Only that Ideology 
can*be accepted as true which recognises the element 
of truth that is there in other slogans and ideals 
and finds a place for it in a complex whole. Sri 
Auroblndo's Ideal of spirituality gives us such an 
Integral vision and total truth, and it can serve as 
an effective basis not only of Indian unity but of 
the Unity of all mankind which Is so urgently needed 
at the present moment. The Russian delegates to 
the World Trade Union Congress recently held in 
London aptly observed: "We are not attending the 



conference as propagandists. We want world unity, 
because we feel that without it there is little hope 
of lasting peace.” 

SRI AUROBINDO AND THE CURRENT IDEOLOGIES 

(1) Marxism 

India is rent today with many conflicting ideo- 
loges. One tliat has caught the Imagination of many 
of our young people is Marxism. But in their enthu- 
siasm for the bold social experiment in Soviet Russia, 
they blind themselves to Its fatal defects. As a matter 
of fact, the Marxist advocacy of violence, suppression 
of the individual and atheism has made Bolshevism a 
terror to the nearest neighbours of Russia, and we 
know how Hitler, in his slnster designs on Europe and 
the world, exploited this terror. The achievement of 
Bolshevism In breaking up the Czarlst regime and 
improving the condition of the people has been very 
great, but all these could have been done without 
going to the extremes of Marxism, Czarlst Russia 
accepted Bolshevism though not without much 
poignant struggle; but Rosa Luxemberg, a friend 
and colleague of Lenin, did not succeed In inducing 
the German workers to accept it. Neither in eco- 
nomy nor in culture Russia has been able to achieve 
anything distinctly superior to what has been done 
In other advanced countries in, Europe and America; 
It has not been able to raise human Ufe to a higher 
level and bring any radical change in human nature 
which, as we have seen above, can be done only by 
spirituality 'which Is banned by Marxism. And to 
repeat the Soviet experiment In India would be 
courting the greatest disaster. The whole trend of 
Indian culture has been spiritual and you cannot 
wipe out the great past of a great people. Let us 
make a proper valuation of the Soviet experiment 
and intelligently accept all that is valuable In it 
Poverty must be completely abolished and the ex- 
ploitation of one class by another must cease for 
good and every man and woman, Irrespective of 
caste or creed, must be given the fullest opportunity 
to develop his or her possibilities; all these can be 
fully achieved through spiritual means and are en- 
visaged in the Ideal of Sri Aurobindo. India even In 
recent times has proved the falsity* of the Marxist 
adage, ^Religion Is the opiate of the people.” The 
Swadeshi movement in Bengal which brought about 
the national re-awakenlng throughout India got its 
inspiration from Dakshlnesvar, from the spiritual 
teaching of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda; all the 
leaders of that pioneer movement were disciples of 
spiritual Gurus. And here in Sri Auroblndo’s Asram 
today we see tiov/ scientists, philosophers, poets, 
artists are finding the spiritual atmosphere most 
suitable and congenial to the growth of their crea- 
tive faculties. 

(3) Kliadlsm 

Another ideology which is claiming the alle- 
giance of the Indian people today is what we can for 
convenience call Khadism as the Charka . has been 
adopted as Its emblem and symbol; it has three 
main features non-violence, poverty and purifica- 
tion through suffering. But though it Is serving as 
a sort ■ of corrective to other e.xtremlst tendencies. 
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we cannot accept it as a satisfactory ideal. Non- 
violence is a typical moral rule, a *Yama’ of Patanjili; 
It can never be fully effecUve In itself, for unUl our 
nature is changed and transformed we can never be 
wholly non-violent In thought, word and deed as is 
required by the ideal. As Arjuna said In the Gita, 
”But what is this in us that derives a man to sin, as 
if by force, even against his own struggling will?” 
Krishna replied, “This is desire and the companion, 
of desire, wrath. Until these great enemies are 
conquered and slain by Yogic practice, no man can 
ever be secure from violence and sin. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was undergoing a term of imprison- 
ment when he read In the papers that his old mother 
had been wounded a few days before In a lathi charge 
made by the police to disperse an angry crowd. 
About this Incident he thus writes In his famous 
“Autobiography”: “The thought of my frail old 
mother lying bleeding on the dusty road obsessed 
me, and I wondered how I would have behaved if I 
had been there, how far would my non-violence have 
carried me? Not very far, for that sight would have- 
made me forget the long lesson I had tried to learn 
for more than a dozen years, and I would have 
recked little of the consequences personal or 
national.” After this frank confession by Nehru, 
would it not be the utmost folly and even madness 
to talk of non-violence In politics and moss move- 
ment? 

Another thing for which Khadl stands is poverty, 
for the charka cannot come back to stay unless all 
mills and. therefore, all industrialisation are com- 
pletely abolished and that In these days means utter 
destitution and poverty. It is being sponsored In 
the belief that such a poverty is essential for the 
highest well-being and spirituality of man. The 
only remark we want to make here is that this is the 
Christian ideal never followed by the Christan world 
in practice; poverty is neither essenUal for spiritual 
Ufe nor has it ever been followed as a national ideal 
in India. And for modern India, to follow this creed 
Is to invite sure death and destruction. Connected 
with this Is the belief that suffering Is a potent 
means of self-purification, if that had been the 
case, all starring people in the world and all Jail- 
birds would have become saints by this time. In a 
speech on the Independence day, Gandhljl Is re- 
ported to have said, "True happiness lies only In the 
womb of unhappiness.” That is directly against the 
teaching of the Upanishads that unhappiness Is only 
there In our superficial consciousness, the core of 
life Is Aaanda or Bliss and to manifest that even in 
our outer life and outer consciousness is the goal of 
humanity. 

<3) Medievalism 

Another great stumbling block in the path of 
India’s forward march Is medievalism; it consists in 
clinging obstinately to outworn creeds and 'dharmos' 

In religion and to social customs which have lost 
their utility even if they had any in past times. This 
is at the root of HIndu-Musllm conflict in India and 
such evil customs as untouchabllity which arc eating 
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into the vitals- of Indian life. The remedy is to find 
a Wgher spiritual Ideal In which all religions wiil find 
their own ’fulfilment and which will show the ^fec- 
tive path to a higher and better status of social life. 
Such an Ideal we find delineated with profundity 
and comprehensiveness in Sri Aurobind’s great book, 
"The Life Divine”. As in its basis It Is in harmony 
n1th the teachings of the Vedas and the XIpanIshads, 
it will be readily accepted by the Hindus all over 
India. From the side of Christianity it has been 
hailed as the greatest book of our age by the late Sir 
Francis Younghusband who observed: '“The Life 
Divine' could not have appeared at a more opportune 
moment/’ From the side of Islam it is worth quot-^ 
ing the following observations made by a disting- 
uished Professor of Islamic Philosophy: ‘T was 
overjoyed to find over again the corroborations of 
the great truths of higher Sufism in this profound 
message of Sri Aurobindo demonstrating once more 
the Unity and Universality of all real Religions. 
Creeds contend but the Vision of Truth unites .. 
One of the soul-satisfymg aspects of Sri Auroblndo’s 
book is that he expounds a Mysticism which seeks 
not to mystify hut to clarify. The latest achieve- 
ments of Physics as well as Psychology are accepted 
as corroborations, even atheism is accepted as a 
passing phase in the evolution of the Spirit . . 
Even in the darkest movements of Matter God is 
implicit. The material, the vital, the mental, the 
supramental and the spiritual are all gradations of 
one Being which according to the Quoran is the 
Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End, the 
Appearance and the Reality. . These great truths 
are expounded In the Immortal book of Sri 
Aurobindo” (Prof. Khalifa A. Hakim of the Osmania 
University). 

(4) Rationalism 

Lastly, the modern ideal o! Rationalism finds 
favour with many of our Intellectuals; It is the cult 
of freeing the mind and heart from all prejudices and 
Ignorance with the help of reason and improving the 
condition of man with the help of science. But human 
reason Is an imperfect Instrument and cannot give us 
the truth; if it removes one superstition, it creates 
another. Marxism and Nazism are twin children of 
modem Ratlonalltlon and they should serve as a 
warning to all. In “Mein Kampf" Hitler deduced 
from reason and science all his philosophy of violence, 
of racial superiority, of the revival of the slavery of 
the darker races and of women. The very fact that a 
rational and scientifically minded people like the 
Germans accepted Hitler as a prophet Is sufficient to 
show the danger of Rationalism. Science and indus- 
trialism can do much to remove the poverty of the 
people and must be accepted; but unless there are 
proper safeguards, that will not be an unmixed good. 
Japan accepted Western Industrialism without safe- 
guards, and turned into an aggressive naUon. China 
did not accept Industrialism and has nearly been 
smashed under Japanese tanks. The ideal of 
rationalistic culture and art is not sufficient; no 
country cultivated science more than Germany 
and art more than Japan and we sec to what violence 
and brutality they could descend. As regards 
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industrialisation, tor v/hich our ratidnahsts are crying. 
th^‘ should bonder over the'followng observations 
made by Wilfred Wellock in the “New Statesmen”: 
■The ..tendency of uncontrolled development has 
been to obliterate traditional and national differences 
and to sweep larger and ever larger areas of the earth 
into the maelstonn of industrialism, with its blatant 
materialism and Its mania for cheap quantitative 
production, and finally into war. Accordingly there 
is some danger of the whole world rushing towards 
the precipice. Britain possesses no industrial con- 
trol switch.” This “control switch” can come only 
from spirituality which alone can enable man to use 
the machine without being mechanised by it, and it Is 
the 'mission ofTndia to teach this secret practically to 
the whole world. Science and art and culture can be 
brought to their own fulfilment and perfection only 
when man finds God within him and makes his outer 
life and action a manifestation of the inner Divine. 
THE COMING SPIRITUAL AGE 

About the coming spiritual age when man will 
proceed In this direction Sri Aurobindo thus wrote In 
the “Arya”: 

“It is the Kingdom of God within, the result of 
the finding of God not in a distant heaven but within 
ourselves, of which the state of society in an age of 
the Truth, a spiritual age, would be the result and the 
external figure. . 

“Therefore, a society which was even Initially 
spiritualised would make the revealing and .finding 
of the divine Self in man the whole first aim of all 
Its activities, its education, its knowledge, its science, 
its ethics, its art, Its economical and political struc- 
ture! As it was to some extent In the ancient Vedic 
times with the cultural education of the higher 
classes, so it would be then with all education. It 
wotild embrace all knowledge in its scope, but would 
make the whole trend and aim and the permeating 
spirit not mere worldly efficiency, but this self- 
developing and self-finding. It would pursue physi- 
cal and psychical science not in order merely to know 
the world and Nature In her processes and to use them 
for material human ends, but to know, through and 
in and behind all that, God in the world and the 
ways of the Spirit In Its masks and behind them. It 
would make it the aim of ethics not to establish a 
rule of action whether supplementary to or partially 
corrective of the social law, which, is only the law, 
often clumsy and ignorant, of the pack, the herd, but 
to develop the divine nature in the human being. It 
would make it the aim of Art not merely to present 
Images of the subjective and objective world, but to 
see with a vision that goes behind them and to reveal 
theT^uth and Beauty of which they are the forms. 

Tt would treat in Its sociology the individuals, 
from the saint to the criminal, not as units of a social 
problem to be passed through some skilfully devised 
machinery and either flattened into the social mould 
or crushed out of it, but as souls suffering and en- 
tangled in 'a net and to be saved, souls growing and 
to be encouraged to grow, souls grown from whom help 
and power can be drawn. The aim of its ecocomlcs 
would be not to create a huge engine of production. 



whether of the competitive or the co-operative kind, 
hot to give men — not only some but all men— ttie Joy 
•of work according to their own nature and free leisure 
to grow inwardly, as well as a simply rich, and beauti- 
lul life for all. And In Its politics It would not regard 
the nations within themselves as enormous State 
machines with man living for the sake of the 
machine and worshipping it as his God and his larger 
self, content at the first call to kill others upon Its 
altar and bleed there himself so that the machine 
may remain intact and powerful and be made ever 
larger, more complex and more cumbrous. Ni^ither 
would it regard them in their mutual relations as 
noxious engines meant to discharge upon each other 
poisonous gas in peace and to rush in times of clash 
upon each other’s hosts and unarmed peoples, full of 
armed men and belching shot like hostile tanks In a 
modem battlefield. It would regard them as group 
souls, God in his human collectivities, souls meant 
like the Individual to grow according to their own 
nature and by that growth to help each other to find 
this divine Self iri.the Individual and the collectivity. 

"A spiritual age .of. mankind will not try to make 
man perfect by machinery or keep him straight by 

tying up all his limbs Its aim will be to diminish 

the element of external compulsion In human life by 


Spiritual India ami Sri AurofciWo 

awakening the inner Divine compulsion of the spirit 
within and all the preliminary means It will use will 
have that for Its aim. In the end it will employ 
chiefly, if not solely, the spiritual compulsion which 
even the spiritual individual can exercise on those 
around him, — and how much more should a spiritual 
society be able to do It’ — that which awakens within 
the desire and the power to grow through one’s own 
nature into the Divine. For the perfectly spiritualised 
society will be one In which, as is dreamed by the spi- 
ritual anarchist, all men will be entirely tree, and It 
will be so because the preliminary condition will have 
been satisfied. In that state each man will be not a 
law to himself, but the law, the Divine law, because he 
will oe a soul living in the Divine and not an ego liv- 
ing mainly, if not entirely, for itself.. His life will be 
led by the law of his own divine nature liberated from 
the ego. And this is what the religions have seen with 
a more or less adequate intuition, but most often as in 
a glass darkly, that which they called and which is 
again beginning to be called by some who see. the 
kingdom of God on earth, — within In the Spirit, and 
therefore, for the one Is the material result of the 
other. His kingdom without in the life of humanity" 
(“The Psychology of Social Development’’). 



nit after the hit is the siogan of 



nilVD PICTUKKS 

The hit-makers now producing their most ambitious hit 

WAMIQ AZRA 

A hymn to love and friendship 
A tale so poignant, so absorbing 

It could not be forgotten in thousand years 

AI\ niinOICTAIi IA»VE I.KKEA'U 
★ 

S i a r r i n : 

Swam Lata, Nazir, M. Ismail, Kusuin Deshpande, 

W. M. Khan, Tasneem, Chacha . Ganpat Premi, 

Agha Peer Jan, Unis, Fazal Shah, Riaz, 
Alfoo (New Find) Maghool. 

Story it DiuhgiU’s : ihngr : An Oirecinr 

MUNSHI DIL TANVEER M. ISMAIL 

Caiiieratnnn : Music Director : Sougs Hecorded By : 

L. N. VERMA A. R. QURESHI P. N. AROURA 


Dir ection : 

NAZIR & AKRAM KARDAR 


HIND PICTURES NEW SCREEN SENSATION 

jFof Starminq Itox-offices 

YADGAR 

HIGH-POWERED HUMAN DRAMA 

The inspiring Story of a time when love 
of fellowmen was not polluted with caste 
and creed differences 


SldTring : 

NAZ R -/yOTI-M. ISMAIL 

Supported by : 

ACHA GULAB ■ TASNEEM HIAZ K. KAIt ASH 
RAFIQ ARBI CULZAR 


Story : Dialogues & Songs : 

NAZIR TANVEER 

Music Director : 

A. R. QURESHI 


Art Director : 

M. ISMAIL 


NAYYAR 


DIG VIJAY’S 

UNIQUE ACHIEVEMENT 
IN 

ITS FOURTH YEAR 


New Business Received ... Rs. 30,00,000 

New Business Paid For ... ... „ 27,00,000 

Income nearly ... — 4,00,000 

THE ONLY LIFE OFFICE OF ITS AGE WHICH HAS THE 
PROUD DISTINCTION OF STARTING WITH THE’ 
LOWEST EXPENSES AND LOW PAID-UP CAPITAL TO 
ACHIEVE BIGGER AND BIGGER— BUSINESS EVERY 
XEAR WITH LOW EXPENSE RATIO. 

War or Peace, Prosperity or Depression, our 
inarch to progress is always continuous. 
Digvijay now affords protection to 3000 
families through its policies. Why not give 
us a chance to serve you and your family also ? 


Patron : 

H.H. Maharaja JamsahebCol. Sir Digvijaysinhji Bahadur, 

Iv.C S I , G C I.R . A D.C 

' Chainuan ' 

' Raja Bahadur Narayanlal Bansilal Pittie. 


Ffirl, Bombay. 


For further particulars 
Apply to : 

H. RASH Alt, 

• \ Managing Director. 


Good Documentary Films 
treasure History, 

Good Educational Films 
educate the Inarticulate, 

Good Propaganda Films 

Cultivate Opinion and enliven International Trade, 
Good Filmplays banish gloom from life. 

Films are the BEST Progressive Vehicle of Human Expression 


FOR MAKING THEM: 

SHREE SOUND STUDIOS 

The Home of Quality 
0JVVMTE YOU. 

P/eaje Contact; 

TECHAnT SYNDICATE 
10 GOKALDAS PASTA ROAD. 

DADAR- BOMBAY 14. 





Thoroughly Proved Medium 
of Modern Educafion 


S IXTEEN fflilllmeter motion picture sound films, of 
ttsiaiog and educational subject matter, shown by 
the world famousFilmosoundProjectof... that’s Filmo* 
sound Teaching ... a tried and proved medium of 
modern education. 

One proof of this medium was the tuning and Irain- 
lag of millions of workers to the tempo and precision 
of war industry in the United States ... learning in 
little time was imperative . . . Filmosound Teaching 
was the answer . . . the results are history! 

In United States schools, too, Filmosound Teaching 
has been enthusiastically accepted, and as it grows in 
value, so increases the wholehearted approval of 
educators ... of students, children and adults alike. 
It has been agreed that more is learned, greater oum* 
bers are instructed in a given time . . . studentsremem. 


ber longer and more accurately . . . subject interest 
is vastly increased . . . personal confidence is estab- 
lished., .the entire degree of education becomes more 
balanced . . . from an educational program built 
around a Filmosound Projector. 

By such esteem, it also has been proved. that the 
Bell&Howell Filmosound Projector is the most widely 
preferred on the market. A few of its advantages are 
professional, undistorted projection. .. operation that 

can be handled by beginners . . . dependabilitj- . . . low- 
cost maintenance . . . trouble-free mechanism . . . fine 
craftsmanship throughout. Unquestionably the sound 
motion picture projector giving utmost satisfaction. 

Regarding full information of sound motion picture 
projectors and films for any purpose, consult the 
Bell & Howell distributor for India. 


FAZALBHOY, LTD., 16 NEW QUEENS ROAD, BOMBAY, INDIA 


FRECISION-MADE BY 


relsgrams:— “CONTBIVE" 


Telephone 2 2 409 . 


' GURRIMJEE JEEWANJEE & GO. 

( Estab/isheti 2907 ) 

I IMPORTERS - EXPORTERS 

& 


GENERAL MERCHANTS 

Currimlee Building. Kail Sayed Street, 
BOMBAY 3. 


Offces at PORT-LOUIS (MAURITIUS) 

ft:*/. twMj 

MAJUNSA (MADAGASCAR) 

f/;.t. t.nvrj 


I CARRIMJ) NOORBHAYE C- CO. LTD. 

1 SAINT DENIS (REUNION) 

t (E»t tOOO) 

RANGOON {BURMA) 

CURRIMJEE JEEWANJEE <&* CO. 

(BURMA) LTD. 


THE INDIAN CLOCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED (SUNDERNAGAR) 

HEAD OFEICE: JAMSHEDPUR. (TATANCAR) B.N.R. 


I ThU Ia(}ian Clock Manufacturing Co., Ltd —tlic Itrst of 
j kind in India'a industrial advancement was started in 
j Marci 1941 under the able guidance and .sincere e/forls of 
I Mr. Sunderdas, the Managing Director of the concern. The 
I Company having passed throngli successfully the first phase 
of its history has stepped now in its next stage. Tlie iiiduslry 
i in the inlial stage had to pass through Tarious difficulties and 
, sbortcomiugs, hence special efforts had to he made to train a 
number of skilled workers in this Korel line unique in charac- 
ter, tvliich requires minute niechauisin in Jadia's iodnstrial 
history’. During its present stage this Company has improved 
well and made a great headway and added new lines of pro- 
ducts, \nz. manufacture of Gramophone needles of various types 
and Paper Clips etc. The products of this iudnstiy have been 
patronised with appreciation by its authorised dealers through 
the important markets of this Country aud the demand for its 
goods is now so heaxy that it has soon to shift its workshop 
to a more accommodative place known as “SUNDERNAGAR" 
only two miles from Tatanagar Railway Station and covering 
about Five hundred bighas of land. With the well-plan- 
ned schemes of Factory, Cottage industries, Hospital, School, 
Quarters, Bungalows, Picture House, Railway Station, Post 
office, Banks and Market etc. this Nagai is soon likely to con- 


x-ert into a modern and small Industrial centre. Raw materials 
such as Brass Sheets, Tin Sheets and Wires etc which are 
lualoly required for its products are conveniently and con- 
stantly procured locally from M/s. Tatas industrial centres 
and other important Business Houses in India, hence the 
Company does not at present stand in need of importing its 
raw materials from foreign Countries for the purpose of the 
above manufacture. The financial position of the Industry 
is quite sound, and is becoming more and more stable with 
the progress and its growth. All its Share Holders, Workers, 
and Management are satisfied with the return of their capital, 
labour and efficiency. The success which the Industry has 
so far achieved offers a bright future for its flourishing growth 
and rapid advancement in the Post-War re-construction 
scheme. This view is very well justified by the following 
remarks of Desharatan Dr. Bajendra Prasad who says 
“I was much pleased to be taken round and shown the Work- 
shopoCthe Indian Clock Manufacturing Company Limited, 
Jamshedpur. I saw the various parts of the Clocks being 
manufactured there aud I am glad that we can now get a 
SWADESHI CLOCK manufactured entirely in India. 
This enterprise deser\'es encouragement and I wish it all 
success”. 
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T N India, as in everj’ country tluoughoui •• 
skotld, millions of people, every day are 
ed with the reality and fidelity of the *i 
voice of the screen. 
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Since talking pictures first appeared, RCA has been 
important factor in their development. RCA recordi 
systems, ace used by leading studios svhereser 
pictures are made. In India, all of the ' , 
studios are RCA equipped. 


..•in’ 


Newest RCA film recording system Is tlie PM'' 
Vri-uiilined, ijgl<t*eiijhl mobile, jt enhaiHi’s sioiy vali 


IV. \' 



RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LEADS THE WAY... RAd>V...T<re«M>cn...Pko'ui^r4}i;is... Tubes ... EleetrOfitfr 






ne«I stu«iio cff«t»cncs«. I: is nude /cr Ifsdta 

;cs 2nd eshibitors as «cU a$ the £lm studios rceogniae 
'oriofity of RCA for its high fidelity sound. That 
more than 30 per cent of all the theatres of InJIi 
ipped 1^ith RCA sound reproducing S) stems, 

igram shown abose points out many of the elements 
I to the complete enjojraent of the errrema. As soon 
restrictions permit. RCA will supply these and other 
nerjthlng but the pj^ture. 

r» mm. Sound Tilm Projectors are used e^tens^sely by 
gosemment departments and schools. Programmes 


fo (he field of public health help to curb the spread of 
disease, promote healthier and happier living These port- 
able sound fiJm projectors are bringing better understanding 
to large groups of people. Cotomeidal organizatioos, too, 
use RCA ifi mm. Sound Ptcftire Pmjtctors, to train ^'Ciikers 
and for the visual presentation of important progracames. 

In the sitil t5 YEARS AHEAD ... the cinema will 
grow in stature . . . as a medium of entertainment . , . 
as an educational power ... as a social force ... as 
a factor in national and international economy. RCA and 
its able distributor — Photophone Equipments Ltd — 
continue to serve the great and progressive film mdiiSitrT 
of modern India. 
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In botli still and motion picture pliotognpliy units art' desirable ; it has u special optical s>^tem 
there are many occasiom uhere light-projecting units valuable in colour pliolography. 
best serve the photographer. These SOLARSPOTS Tlie Junior Solarspot (M-R Tjpe 410) is 
liave a wide range of beam control and utilize a specially suited for back-lighting, cro«s-Ughting. 
more efficient ALZAK ALUMINIUM front-lighting and niodclliug, 

REFLECTOR. • Tlie Rab> Solarspot (M-R Tjpe 406) is ideal for 

The Senior Solarspot (M-R Tjpe 414) is parti- use in small spaces and, in motion picture work in 
cularly adapted to back lighting where liigh-wattage particular, permits ronccalmciit uilhin the set. 

^ .A full informative leaflet on thc«c SOLAR- 
J‘^££' SPOTS will be supplied on request; write 
toda) on )our Company's letterhead for a 


M 0 L E-R I C H A R D S 0 N (England) LTD. 

82, SUNBEAMROAD - LONDON N. W. 10 


We man(rf«cture ?n our well<equlpped factory 
the PTC jpare parts for — 

• SUGAR HILLS 

CrritaJiisen. Magmamlicrt, Sulphur Store*, 
Filter Prestet, Lime Vertical Type Plunder 
Pump*. Motajje* Pomp*, Rotary Type Masma 
Pump*. Screw Conveyor* and all type* of 
Metallic Slat* for Intermediate and Cane Carrier* 
Vfe alto manufacture tisht machinery for Confec* 
tlonery and undertake all kind* of repair work 
under expert *upervtiion. 

• TEXTILE KILLS 

All Kindt of Textile Machinery Part*. Mill 
Gearing*, Pulley*. Rope Pulley*, Pedestal*, 
Coupling*. Shafting*, Collar* and Wheel Gear 
Cutting*, etc. We alto dndertaVe all type* of 
easting* such a* C. I Water Casting*. Oil Sand 
Castings. Gun Metal, Aluminium oi; any other 
intricate Castings. 

• Th( PTC Hall Mary en every ipare part it year laaranlee 

ter its auetute rtiiatihty in 
pr«el*i«n ane peiferinanu. 












TELEPHONE : 1605 


TELEGRAMS : JULM0A6E 


JULLUNDUR MOTOR AGENCY 

BUNDER ROAD 

KARACHI 


OHie*: 

LAHORE 


RAWALPINDI. DELHI, AMRITSAR 
& JULLUNDUR CITY 


I. AUTHORISED DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS APPOINTED 
BY THE WAR TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT FOR SIND 
AND BALUCHISTAN FOR THE FOLLOWING PARTS 

(a) A. C. Spark Plugs (b) A. C Service Parts (e) Delco 
Batteries (d) Delco Hydraulic Brake Fluid and Service 
Farts (e) Delcoremy Electrical Parts (f) Delco Lovejoy 
Shock Absorber and Service Parts (g) New Departure 
Ball Bearing (h) Hyatt Roller Bearing (i) Harrison 
Radiator. 

II. AUTHORISED DEALERS FOR CHEVROLET PARTS 
FOR THE TERRITORIES OF LAHORE, DELHI, 
RAWALPINDI, JULLUNDUR, AI^ITSAa JAMMU AND 

KASHMIR STATES 

Appointed by file W’ar Transporf Deparfmenf 
and Distributors for : 

(a) Thompson Pistons EcL Ferodo Brake and Clutch 
Lining (c) Berryloid Faints and lacquers (d) Champion 
Spark Plugs 


THE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED. 

( Eitablished— December, 1911 ) 

Jftaii Of net s— 

ESPLANADE ROAD, FORT BOMBAY. 

280, Branches and Po 7 -Oi£ices thzought India. 


Authorised Capital 
Subscribed Capital 
Poid'Up Capital 
Reserve & Other Funds.. 
Deposits as ot 31'12.44 .. 


Ss, S.25,00,000 
„ 5.04,39,600 

„ 2,51.02.200 

.. 2.54,72,000 

., 94,48,67,000 


DIRECTORS : 

Sir H. P. Mody. K. B. E., Chairman : Ardeshir B. Dubash, Esqr. : 
Haridas Madhavdas. Esqr. : Dmshaw D. Romer. Esqr. : Vithaldas Konji. 
Esqr. : Koormahomed M. Chinoy. Esqr. * Bapoo]i Dadabhoy Lam. 
Etqr. : Dharamsey MuUaj Khatau, Esqr: : H. F. Commissariat. Esqr. 


Londan Agetitt 

Messrs. Barclay's Bank Liimted and Messrs. Midland Bank Limited. 

New Yorl Agtnttx— 

The Guaranty Trust Co.. e£ New York. Banking Business oi every 
description transacted on terms which may be ascertained on application. 

H. C. CAPTAIN. Manaqiug Diitcter. 


SHIAVAX C. CAMBATA & COMPANY, LTD 

East India Merchants & General Contractors, 
Stevedores, Shipcbandlers & Naval Contractors. 

The House known for Quality I 

I and I 

Service for last 50 years 

Proprietors j 

The Rakhikol Collieries : : The Nandno CoUeiies, 

The Bhakra Collieries : : The Piparia CoUeries. 

Mtnaging Agents : 

The Hirdagarh Collieries Ltd. : : The Eros Theatre & Restaurant Ltd. 

CAMBATA BUILDING 
42, Queen's Road, Bade Bay Reclamation. Fort, 

BOMBAY. 

Telaphonfti: 23217. 22519^31502 


Telegrams : *' COALPITS " Bomkey. 




BLUE PRINTS OF THE ! 14 / 


We ate now on the threshold of a future that augurs well for the common man. Engineers 
and archlteas are busy visualising an India with her agricultural and natural resources harness* 
ed to give us more conveniences, more amenities and, consequently, a better standard of 
living. Many a blue print is in the making, and we, an engineering firm of good standing, 
are ever ready to put these blue prints into material shape. Backed by our experience of 
65 years, there is little we cannot undertake in the way of iron and steel constructions, supply 
of iron, steel and cement, electrical and road construaion equipment, agricultural implements, 
water tanks and many other items used in engineering projects and civil supplies. 

Consult us toithouc ony ottigalion on vowr engineering and Ixiildtng problems. 

B. R. HERMAN & MOHATTA LTD 

VULCAN IRON -WORKS. KARACHI. Branches all over India 


Il'e marui/nctwre: ^ 

Wc stock: 

Sttel Doors end \f'snJom; PresstJ Sittl Tanks; E^siif 

Alotor Trolleys: Marine Engines; Asphalt Boilers; 

trttrt for Tfxtile and S/rgar Ahl/s; Pouerborrsei arrJ j 

Jenims Clod Breakers; Structural and General Engineer- 

Faetories; Carden Rollers; Water Supply Systems! 

sng Stores; Bitumastic, Pndio and Sohgnum; Steel 

Mosor Launches; Plasliptug for Water-proofing, ele, j 

and ether Metals: Cemer,;s, etc. 




CAWASJI BEHRAMJUCO 

PUBISHES &SHIPCHAMDLERS, 

FORT, BOMBAY. 


COLD STORAGE 



SQllGE 


EfIabiUhtd 1685 


Tlie Bomtay Cycle &. 
JViotor Agency Ltd. 



534, Saodfiurat Bridge, Bombay, 7. 


Telegram5 ; “ Cyclosters ” 


'Phone No. 40585. 


Branch at SECUNDERABAD. 


Importers of Motor Cars, Motor Trucks, 
Spare Parts &■ Accessories. 
DODGE CARS & TRUCKS 
CHRYSLER CARS. WILLYS 
AMERICARS, BANTAM CARS 
& TRUCKS 






Where-ever 
You Are 


RUBY 


WILL MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS IN 
INSURANCE IN ALL WALKS OF LIFE. 


^UBY GENERAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

fJeaJ Ollice ; Chairman : 

CALCUTTA. * BIRLA. 


IIFE ' FIRE • HJtRINE • il CCifiENT 
BURGLARY - WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
INSURANCES. 


B. K. SETALVAD 

SENERAl. MANAGER INCHARGB BOMBAY DIVISIOK, 
IMPSRML BANK. ANNEXE BUILDINGS, 
rORT BOMBAY. 


T«I«phoi'* Me 2056 
3192 

T«Ugraphlc Addiett- 
RUB INSURE. 



bomba y. 


utainuil Xniinbhiiu (f 

359, K&LBADEVI ROAD, BOMBAY. 



BANK OF BARODA BUILDING. 
APOLLO STREET, 
BOMBAY. 





^ For Discriiniiiatiiis' Bii^er.s «& Ar^isan*^ 


FILES by PETER STUBS LTD., Worringlon, England. 

REAMERS by TAYLOR <1. JONES LTD., Honfey, England. 

HACK SAWS by HACK SAWS LTD., Sheffield, England. 

EDGE TOOLS by ROBERT SORBY 6- SONS., LTD., Sheffield, England. 
TAPS 6- DIES by NUCKY SCOTT 6- CO., London, England. 


All are products of old established British Manufacturers. 
REPRBSENTATIVBS IN INDIA: 

ARMSTRONG SMITH, LIMITED. 

P. Box No. 163, Gresham Assurance House, Sir Phirezshah Mehla Road, Bombay |. 
(Telephone No.: 2A30&> 













SUPER PHOSPHATES FOR AGRICULTURE 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA „ WATER PURIFICATION 
ACIDS & CHEMICAL^ „ INDUSTRIES 
TRI-SOblUM-PHOSPHATE „ LAUNDRIES 

■ic 'k , -k -k -k k 


THE DHARAMSl MORAl^I 

CHEMICAL C2 LIMITED 

PROSPECT CHAMBERS • HORNBY ROAD • BOMBAY 


EHTS : DHARAMSl.MORARJI 6 CD.' * FACTORY AT AMBERHATH,(G.I 
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Tivo Silver Lining on the Inilian Film Horizon : 

Creators o! Revolutionary Pictures 

(" ZAMIN “ was the first Indian 

revolutionary Picture) 

Creators of the First Record 
BreaVing Picture 

(" GORA KUMBHAR " was the first 
record-breaking picture) 

"RANG MAHAL" is their latest. 

Pandit Shivkumar , Pandit Anandteumar 



★ 


“ J AI D AD ” 

A dynamic production exposing the sins a'roan commit- 
ted to become rich —Based on Munshi Premchand's 
immortal novel " Premashram " 

★ 

ANAND BROTHERS, GHHAYA FILMS 

MAIN ROAD, DADAR, BOMRAY. 




Etiited by Mr. H. D. Sethna, I’liblished by tlie Bouray Radio 
Press, Jer EuiUIing, Gtrgaiitu Back Road, and printed by 
S. B. PHAifaiKAR at Nbu' Era Printing Press, Bombay 7. 



